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REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE, 



CHAPTER VIL 

PKUTOD TT. 

f AOM THE TAKING. OW COMSTANTIMOPLS BY 
THS TURKS, TO THE PJEACS OP VfSSTVHAhlA* 

A- P. 1463^1648. 

The revolatSon which 'h8pj)eiied ia the fifteenth 
jcentuiy entirely changed the face of Europe) and ta** 
traduced a nev system of politics* This reTolntion 
iv«8 not achiaved by any combiaatioDs of profound 
policy, nor by Û^ operation of that physical foroe 
which generally subverts thrones and govemmenta» 
It was ibe result of these progressive changes which 
bad^been produced ia the ideSs and nnderstandinga 
of the nations of Europe» by the ivprovements and 
inatitntions of preceding tknes ; as well as by the 
invention of paper and printing, of gunpowder, and 
the mariner's compass. By means of these, the 
(empire of lettecs and arte was greatly extended, 
yot. II. A 
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and various salutary improvements made in the 
religion, manners, and governments of Europe. The 
people by degrees shook off the yoke of barba- 
rism, superstition, and fanaticism, which the 'revo- 
lution of th^ fifth century had imposed on them ; 
X and from that time the principal States of Europe 
began to acquire the strength, and gradually to 
l»sui|ie the form, which they have since maintained. 
Several extraordinasy events, however, conspired 
to accelerate these happy dianges. The -Belles 
liOtûes and the Fine Arts broka out with new 
splendour, after the down&l of the Greek Ein- 
{âre. The celebrated Petrarch, and his disciples 
Boccacio and John of Ravenna, were the first that 
brought the Italians acquainted with andènt lite- 
rature, as the true source and standard of good 
iaste. Thej prepared the way for a vast number 
«of the Grecian literati, who, to escape the barba- 
rity of the Turks, had fled ipto Italy, where they 
iopened schools,' and brought the study of Greek 
IHerature into QOQsiderable repute. The most cele- 
brated of these Greek refugees were, Manuel Chry- 
soloras. Cardinal Bessarion, Theodore Gaza, Geoi^e 
of Trebizond, John Argyrophilus, and Demetrius 
Chalcondyles. Protected b^ the family of the 
Medids at Florence, they assi^ed in forming diose 
£ne geniuses which arose inltaly during theâ^enth 
century, such as Leonardo Aretino, the two Gua- 
rini,^Poggio of Florence, Angelo Politian, and 
many others. 'Academies, or Free Societies, were 
founded at Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, Ferrara 
and Florence, for the encouragement of ancient 
literature. 

From Italy the study of the ancient arts pass- 
iBd to the other states of Europe, lliey soon 
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difiosed their iaflâencè oter eTery departohent 
of Hiéntare and science, wbidi by degrees a»- 
snmed an aspect totally new. The scholastic 
syatem, which till tiben had been in vogue in the 
pulpits and nniyersities, lost its credit, and gate 
place to a more refined philosophy. Men learned 
to discriminate the vices of the feadal system, and 
sought oat the means of cosrecting them. The 
sources of disorder and anarchy were gradoaUy 
dried np^ an^ gave place to better ofganfaed go- 
vernments. Painting, seulptiire, and the arts ia 
gaoeraly deaicd finom the Gothic rast which they 
had coatcacted dwiag ibe barbannas ages, and 
finished after the models of the ancients, ^ooè 
forth with renewed hwtre. Navigatbn, nnder the 
diicctioQ of the compass, reached a degree of per* 
leetion wluch attracted naivmal attention; and 
while the ancients merely coasted along their owv 
shores in the parsnit of commerce or maritime es* 
ploits, we find the modem Europeans extending 
their navigation over the whole globe, and bringing 
both hemispheres aader their dominion. 

America, anhnown to the ancients, was dm* 
covered diving this period ; aa well as llie roate to 
ladia and the East, round the Continent of Af- 
rica. The notiim of a foarth quarter of the world 
had l<mg been. prevalent ameag the ancients. We 
all recollect the Atlantides of Plato, which, ac* 
ccH^fifp to the assertion of thttt philosopher, was 
larger than Asia and Airka ; and we know that 
iËlisea the histman, who lived in the reign of Ad- 
riaii,^ affirmed in like manner the existence of a 
fonrth continent of immense extent. This opinion 
had got so much into fasMon, dimng the fourth and 
fifth cestories of the Christian eta^ that Lactantiaa 
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•aé Si AngmûoB theagkt themelres bonne n 
éaly to comtmt il m their writingB ; isveiffaing «^ 
gshiBt the antipodes by veasoiiB «mi argumenU) Ûm 
fmohnttuesB of which is nmw rett generafif «d^ 
BHlted; bat, whatever were the aotions wbidr the 
aadents might ha^ Miertained as to a feartk 
qaarter of the globe, it is yf/rj oeitan tfcat they 
knew it osty from ooojeetcH^ and that thekr ssn* 
gatictt never extended so far. 

The honour of this important discovery btiiiMiga 
to modem nairigatony more especially to CbriBto«> 
fber Cohimbvs, a native of Genoa. Frên Ûm 
knowledge which this eelebrateé ma» had aoquhred 
Ml the sdenoes of NavigatM», Astronomy, «id 
Geogmphy, he was persuaded that there rausl km 
another hemisphere lyitig to the westward, and 
wrioiowfi to Europeans, bat necessary to the cfn* 
Mhriam of the gk^e. These ooi^ctnres he coitH> 
mnnkated to several of the courts of Europe, wlie 
ail regarded hmt as a visionary ; and it was not till 
affan* many solicitations, that Isabelhi, Queen of 
Castile, granted hun tlwee vessels, with which ho 
set sail in quest of the new continent, Sd August 
1492. After a perilous navigation of some 
months, he reached the Island Guanahani or Cat 
Ishmd, one of the Lucayos or Baâsamas, to which 
he gave the name of St Salvador. Thia ^se»* 
very was followed soon after by that of the Islanda 
of St Domingo and Cuba ; and in the secomd and 
third voyagea which that navigator undertook to 
America (1498^1498), he discovered the main* 
land or continent of the New World ; especially tba 
coast of Pai ia, as far as ^ point of Araya, mak* 
ing part of the province known at present by the 
name of Cumana. 
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The tiBok of tbd Geooete saFigator w«i foUdwad 
hj aFlorenûiMi merchMt» namkl AuMrigo Voqratio. 
Under ibe eomânct of a Spaaish captaiot called Al- 
foilBo de Qfedap he made several Toyagia lo (be 
K«w World after the year 1497. Difieroat ceaaU 
c^ the continent of South America were yiaited by 
hina ; and in the maps of his discoTeries which he 
^hrew 1^, he usurped a glory which did not belong 
to him, by applying his own name to the new ooii>* 
tinent ; which it hi!» since retained. 

The Spaniards conqomred the islands and a 
great part of the continent of America; extending 
their victories along with their discovenes. Sti« 
mnlated by the thirst of gold, which the New Wodd 
o&itd to them in abuadanjce, they committed 
crioieeand barbarities which make humanity shud-» 
der. Millions pf the unfortunate natÎTea were ei- 
ther maKacred or buried in the sea^ in spite, of 
the e£fortB which the Spanish Bishopy Berthelemt 
de Las Casas, vainly made to arrest the fury of his 
eonntrymen. ' In the year after the first discovery 
of Columbus, Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain, obtuned a bull from Pope Alexander VL, 
by which that Pontiff made him a gift of all the 
countries discovered, or te be discovered, toward^ 
this west and the south ; drawing an imaginary line 
from one pole to the other, at the distance of « 
hundred leagues westward of Cape Verd and the 
Azores. This decÛBion having given offence to the 
King of Portugal who deemed it prejudicial to his. 
discoveries in the £ast, an accommodation waa 
contrived between the two courts, in virtue of 
which the same Pope, by another Bull (1424),. 
removed the Una in qnesti<»i ûffther west, to the» 
a2 
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distftoce ef ftnir hnndred and Bevehty leagues ; so 
that all the countries lying to the westward of this 
line should belong to the King of Spain, while 
tèose wMeh might he discovered to the eastward, 
should fait to the possession of the King of Pbrtv- 
gal. * It was on this pretended titïe that the Spa- 
niards fbtmded their right to dermand the suhfnia« 
•ion of the American nations to the Spanish Crown. 
Their principal conquests in the New World com- 
mence from the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
It w«B in his name that Ferdinand Cortes, with a 
mere handfol of troops, overthrew the vast Empire 
of Mexico (1521) ; the last Emperors of which, 
Mmtesoma and GAtimosin, were sMn, and a 
pfod^ons nmnber of the Mexicans put to the 
aword. The conqueror of Peru was Fnmcia 
PisBano (1599). He entered the cotmtry, at the 
head of 300 men, at the very time when Ataha- 
lipa ii^as commencing his reign as Incasi or So- 
foreigu of Peni. That prince was slain, and* the 
whole of Fera snhdned by the Spaniards. 

[The Spaniards founded various colonies and esta- 
blishments in that part of America which they had 
subjected to then- dominion. The diaracter of these 
colonies differed' from that of the establishments 
which ^ Portuguese had founded hi India, and the 
Dutch, the English, and the French, in different 
parts of the world. As the Spaniaixls were by no 
means a commercial nation, the precious metals 
alone were the object of their cupidity» l*hey ap^ 
plied themsetres, in consequence, to the working of 
nines ; they imported negroes to labour in them, 
and made slaves of the natives. In process of 
time, when the number of Europeans had increase 
ed in these countries, and the precious metals be- 
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eame ims âbnnémi, the Spaiiitb aAomm» wcf» ob- 
liged to einpioy tbemeel^WB in agiietiltwe, and in 
raisiDg wh«t w eonmonly cafied coloaifti pndmee. 
What we bave now said, aocowitii for the limitatioaR 
and rastrictiona wbîch were inposed on the trade of 
theoe colonies by tlio Spantsb govemnent ; the^ 
wiohed to retenre to themselves exehMiTely tbe pro- 
fita of the mines. Commerce, wbicb at first bad beea 
confined to tha sbgk entrepàt of Sen He» M\ into tbe 
hands of a snmU number oï merobanta, to ihe eMtive 
exclnaion of foreigners. Aa for tbe Spanish poasea- 
aiona in Ameriea, they were planted with Ëpiseopal 
and Metropolitan Sees, Missions, Coaventa, and 
Universities. Tbe Inqniaitîon was also intredneed-; 
bat tbe hierarchy whieh waa founded there, instead 
of augnraitm^^ the power of the Popes, remainad 
in a state of complete dependence upon the 8#ve^ 
reigns.] 

Tbe discoreiy of Braail belmigs to tbe Porta* 
guese. Alvares Cabrai, the commander of their 
fieet, while on his route to India, was driven, by 
contrary winds, on tbe coast of Braail (1500), and 
took possession of the country in name of the King 
of Portugal. Thia colony, in the courae of time, 
became highly important, from tlie rich minea of 
diamonds and gold which were discovered there. * 
. The Spaniards and Portuguese were at first tbe 
only masters of America ; but in a short time, es« 
tablishments wera formed there by some of tbe 
other maritime nations of Europe. «The first Eng* 
Itsb colony was that of Virgmia, which was con* 
ducted to Nortlh^'Amenca by Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1Ô64), but it did not gain a permanent settle* 
nient till tbe reign of James I. This was after* 
wards (dthwed hf seiend other coloniea whieh 
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bad seuled in that part of the American cootiiieat, 
on account of the penecation caiTied on by the 
Stuart Kings againat the nonconformiats. The 
first settlements^ of the English in the Antilles, w&m 
those which they formed in the Islands of Barbadoea 
and St Christopher (1629) ; to these they added the 
Island of Jamaica, which they took from the Spa- 
niards (1655). The date oi the French establish- 
ments in Canada, is aa old aa the reigns of Francis 
L and Henry IV., in the yeara ldS4 and 1604. 
The city of Quebec was founded in 1608. It was 
4it a later period when the French estobliahed 
themselves in the Antilles. The ; origin of their 
colonies in Martinique and Guadaloupe» is gene- 
rally referred to the year 1635. [They giôned a 
footing in St Domingo' as early aa 1630, but the 
flourishing state of that remarkaJble colony did not 
begin, properly speaking, till 1722. AU the esta- 
blishments which the English and French had 
formed in America, were purely agricultural; and 
in this respect they were distinguished from the 
Spanish colonies. 

The discovery of a passage by sea to the East 
Indies round Africa, belongs also to the Portu- 
guese. It forms one of those great events which 
often take their first impulse frofn very slender 
causes. John I. sumamed the Bastard, tlie new 
founder of the kingdom of Portugal, being desirous 
of afibrdipg to hia sons an opportunity of signa- 
lising themselves, and earning the honour of knight- 
hood, planned an expedition against the Moors in 
Africa ; he equipped a fleet, with which he landed 
in the neighbourhood of Ceuta (1415), of which 
he soon made himself master, and created his. sons 
knigliu in the grand moaqua of that cUy. After 
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ibk CfTeBt, ^ FMtognese begm to have a tMte 
for BftYTgatioii and marithoe &coreries. In this 
they were eneoitragvd hf the Infimt Don Hemy^ 
Dake of Vîsen, and one of the sons of King John, 
who had pardenlorly dbtinguubed btBiself m the 
expeiBtton of which we bare jusi spoken. Thai 
prince, who was well skilled in mathematics jmd 
the art of navigation, established his residence at 
Cape St Tineeat, on liât western extremity of AI« 
garTa. There he ordered vessek to be eonstmet* 
ed at his own expense, and sent them to reexm* 
BiHtte the coatfis of Africa. From that time the 
Pofftngfiese diseoTered, in sue cession, the Islands 
of Madeira (1420), ^e Canaries (1424), the 
Aasores (1431), and Cape Verd (1460). Thero 
they fewttded cdoaies; and, advancing by de^ 
grees along the southern shores of Africa, they 
extended their narigation as fer as the coasts of 
Griiiaea «id Nigritia. The isbmds which they 
had newly discovered^ were confirmed to the 
Kings of Portugal by several of the Popes. The - 
CaiMiries, however, having been claimed by the 
Spaniards, a treaty was negociated betweoi the 
two kingdoms, in virtue of which these islands 
were abandoned to Spain (1481). 

It was under the reign of John II. that the Por- 
tuguese extended their navigation as ft» as the 
most southerly point of Africa. Bartbelemi Dias^ 
th^ admiral, was the €rst who doubled the Cape, 
which he called the Storaiy Cape ; a name which 
King Jotm changed into that of Good' Hope. At 
length, after twelve years of totle, Vasee di Camay 
anot^r Portuguese admiral, had the glory of car* 
rytttg his national flag as far as India. He landed 
at the Port>f Caiicut ( 1496), on the Malabar 
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coast, in the tbird ye*r of the reign of EmnwDne). 
Seyeral other celebrated Portagnese narigsto^rs, 
^ 9uch as Almeida, Albuquerque, Acnnga, Stlveira, 
and de Castro, following the tract of Vasco di 
Gama» laid the foundadon of the power of thé Por- 
tuguese in India. Francis Almeida defeated the 
fleet of the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in con- 
junction with that of the Kings of India ( 1509);^ 
Alfonzo Albuquerque conquered Goa (1511), and 
made it the capital of all Uie Portuguese settle** 
ments in that part of the world. About the aame 
time, the Portuguese eatabliahed themselves in the 
Molucca Islands, with some opposition on the part 
of the Spaniards. Anthony Sihreira signalized bim^ 
self by his able defence of Diu (1588). He re- 
pulsed the 'turks, and ruined the fleet which SoU« 
man the Great had sent to the siege of that place 
(Iô4i7). The King of Cambay having resumed the 
siege, he experienced likewise a total defeat from 
John de Castro, who then conquered the whcde 
Jiingdoin of Diu. 

The Portuguese foiuid powerful kingdoms fa 
India, and nations rich and civilized. There, na- 
ture and the industry of the natives, produced or 
fabricated those articles of comiperee and merchan- 
dize which have since become an object of luxury 
to Eui'opeans ; at least until the activity of the Ve^ 
netians had furnished the inhabitants of this part 
of the world with them in such .abundance, as to 
make them be regarded as articles of absolute ne- 
cessity. This circumstance was the reason why 
the Portuguese never formed any other than mer- 
cantile establishments in India, which they erect- 
ed on the coasts, without extending them into the 
interior. The working of the mineui^aiid the eares 
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of sgricuhtire, were abandoiied enlJrely to the na- 
tireB. 

This era prodaced a total change in the com- 
meree of the East* Formerly the Venetians were 
the people that carried on the principal traffic to 
India. The Jewish or Mahometan merchants pur- 
chased at Goa, Calient, and Cochin, those épiceries 
and other productions of the Bast, whic^ they 
imported into Syria hy the Persian Gulf, and into 
Egypt foy the Red Sea. They were then conveyed 
hy a l{^)orioiis and eacpensire land-carriage, eidier 
to the port of Alexandria, or that of Bûrout in 
Sjrria. Thither the Venetiane repaired in quest of 
the lu^nirièd of India ; they fixed their price, and 
^strihttted them orer all Europe. This commerce 
proved a source of vast wealth to these repuhli- 
Ctthe ; it famished thtem with the means of main* 
taimng a formidable marine, and of yeiy often dic- 
tating the law to the other European powers ; but 
after -the discovery of the new passage round the 
Cape, and the conquests of the Portuguese in In- 
dia, the Venetians saw themselves compelled to 
abandon a traffic in which they could not com- 
pete with the Portuguese. This was a terrible 
blow to that republic, and the principal cause of its 
downfal. The Portuguese, however, did not profit 
by this exclusive commerce as they might have done. 
They did not, like other nations, constitute Compa- 
nies, with exclusive commercial privileges ; they 
carried it on by means of fleets, which the govern- 
ment regulariy despatched at fixed periods. In 
this manner, the commodities of the East were 
imported to Lisbon ; but the indolence of the na- 
tive fiterchants left to other nations the care of dis- 
tributing them through the inarkets of Europe. 
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T%e Datcè were tbe people that profited moel Ly 
tliis branch of indoBtry ; they caltivated it with to 
mnch raccoM, and under each favoorabie ciranm- 
stancea, that they at length succeeded in excluding 
the Portnguete themeelves from this lucrative traf- 
fic, by dispossessing them of their colonies in the 
Eaat. 

- If the events which we have now. briefly detail- 
ed proved iatal to the Venetians;» and afflicting to 
hnmanity, by the wars and misfortnnes which they 
oecanonedy it is nevertheless certain» that com- 
merce and navigation gained prodîgienaly by these 
, new discoveries. The Portognsse, after having 
maintained for some time the exclusive pe^seasion 
of the navigation and trade of the East, fonnd af- 
terwards poweribl competkors in the Spaaiavda, 
the Dntch, English, French, and Danes, who all 
established mercantile coanexions both in India 
and Amoica. ' Hence laanmerahle sonroea of 
weakh were opened op to the iadnstry of the 
Europeans ; and their oommeroe, formerly limited 
to the Mediterranean, the Bakicy and tbe Northern 
Seas, and confined t6 a few cides in Italy» Flan- 
ders, and Germany, vras now, by means of their 
colonies in Africa, and the East and West Indies, 
extended to all parts of tbe globe./* The inter* 
course of the Portuguese with China was as early 
as the year 1517, and with J^mu it began in 
1542. Ferdinand Magellan undertook the first 
voyage round the worid (1519), and his example 
found afterwards a number of imkatoia. ^ By de- 
grees the maritime power of Europe asenmed a 
formidable aspect; arts and mann&ctures were 
multiplied ; and states, fonneriy poor, becanne rich 
and flourishing. Kingdoms at length found in 
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commence» ntovroee for t m gmm lmg ûmt 
8t«Mig«h «âà tfadrÎBilMlM», and oanyingimo exe- 
evÊàva ditîr fvojecH ci aggniidîwn«K «ad 



[ AmeegllHi c«iiMS4»f tiiwre¥«hi1WB which teok 
piaoB ia emnmerce» it k neceemy to take wle «e* 
coont a dÎBOOiFeiy afipareiitly of Imiml im]»ortaace9 
kit vhieh «serened a «oel ea ctraei r d i u ary infUienoe 
orcr the «mUflatàon «f £«ro^, râb tkit of horso» 
paets for tlm o w i i r oy ae e of ietteia. Before the 
absleettth cetm y, Àe cooMMinjeaiioiie hetweea 
diitaiit* oooatriee wbpb few and dtffièalt. M c iie n 
gcrs» tfawlHiig en sbett journeys, en tet or oa 
honefaacsk, weie their oaif eonriere* Ahoat the 
hrginniny of tlw «eyeateentb oentary, aad daring 
the neiga of MaxhiriMan i.» an Itahan g eàdem a a 
ef tfaa nameof Fiaaoie de la Toar et Taxie, ee* 
labltelmd the fint poste in the Low Coantriee. 
Their object at fimt wee meiely fier the oonvey» 
aaee of leÉtei% fisr which he provided regnlwr ia« 
lays* By and by, for the sake of desp^ch, the 
Bse cX heteee was uMyoduced, friaoed at certain 
disteacefc Bnm the Low Couatries this system 
leand its way into Germany, inhere it -was con* 
leneë «a the fannly of Taxis as a.fegalian right ; 
aod from theoce it spread orer eveiy oivilioed 
oenntry ia the worid.] 

A wfohittoo not less importaat, is that which 
totàL place in reHgion ahoot the hi^^iimiaig of the 
«xteentli century. The ahases winch disgraced 
^e ooftirt of Borne, âe eseess of the power, and 
tim éejpmrkf of the morals of the clergy* liad 6x« 
cited M very geaeral disoomteat. A refonaatioo 
had for a Iwig time beea deemed accessary, hat 
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iàuen WMftdtffeceiieeol^piiMi as t^tlie nelfto^ 
of e£Feeting it. The commoii iiotioii wbaj that iàÔB 
task cotthi be le^idly ftcoenqvliahed only hy Gene- 
ral CoiineilB, cmiyoked under the anthority of the 
Popes. It was ea^, however, to perceive the m- 
eSicBCj of any reoMdy left at the dii^iosai of 
those yery persons from whom the evil proeeed- 
ed ; and the rnsnccessAil resolts of the Councils 
of CoBstanee and Basle, had tangfat the people, 
that, in ordo* to obtain redress for the abuses of 
which diey complained, it was necessary to hay« 
reooorse to sonae other scheme than ûmi of Ge- 
neral CowMsilB* This scheaM was attempted by 
the Beformers of the sixteenlih century, who w«re 
pernnded, that, in order to rsstnni the exoili»- 
tMH power of the clergy, they ought to lejeet 
the infallibility (tf the Pope, as well as that of Ge- 
neral Conncsls; admitting no other authority in 
ecclesiastical mattera, Uian that of the sacred scrip- 
tures, interpreted by the lights of Meson and 
Bownd criticism* 

The immediate and incidental cause of tiiis 
change in rdigimi, was the enormous abuse of in- 
dnlgeaces. Pope Leo X., who was of the femily 
of the Medids, and well known lar his extaisiye 
patronise of literature and the fine arts, haying ex- 
hausted the treasury of tbe church by his luxury and 
his munificence, had recourse tothe expedient of in- 
dnlgoDices, whièh seyeral of his predecessors had al- 
ready adopted as ameans of recruiting their finances. 
The ostensible reason was, the basilicon^ of St Pe- 
ter's at Rome» the completioil of which was equal- 
ly interesting to the whole of Christendom. Of. 
fioes for the sale of indulgences were established 
in all the different slates of Europe. The pur* 
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» of tiMM bda^MiM oMbci dbMlKt^ 
their sins, and «cemplmi from the pains ef pnr- 
gatorjr 9i%et dealh. Tbe exeean» oonumtled by 
the emiaaariès wha iiad tlie ebarge of tlraie iadvl- 
gences» «ad the acaadakma means which they pnMS^ 
tised to extort meney, broaght on the schism to 
which we are about to advert. 

Two thndogiaMy Martin Luther, and Uhic Zq- 
ingle, opposed these indulgences, and iuTeighed 
against them in their aermons and th«r writings ; 
the former at Wittemberg in Saxony ; the other, 
first at Einsieddn, and afterwaids at Zartch, in 
Switzerland. Leo X. at first held these ad rer s a 
ries in contempt. He did not atteospt to allay 
the storm, natU the minds of men, exasperated by 
the heat of dispute, were na longer disposed to lis- 
ten to thevmce of calmness and eoatiliatLoa. The 
means which he snhseqaenUy tried ta indace La- 
ther to retract baring proved abortive, he laanched 
a thundering Bull against him (1520), which, so 
£sr from abating ^e courage of Uie Refbniaer, 
leaded, on the contrary, to embolden him still 
more* He publicly burnt the Pope's Ball, together 
with the Canon Law, at Wittembe^ ( 1 0.Decen^ier), 
in presence of a vast cmacourse of doctors and stu- 
dents from di£ferent nations, whom he had assem- 
bled for the purpose. From that moment Luther 
and Zuingle never ceased to preach against the 
abuses of tbe indulgences. 'They completely un- 
dermined this system of abomination, and even at- 
tacked various other dogmas and institutions of the 
Romish cbjirch, such as monastic vows, the celi- 
bacy of the priests, the supremacy of the Pope 
and the ecclesiastical .hierarchy. These two cele- 
brated men, who agreed in the gieater part of then: 
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ofmttOM» Moa aâtnctod » Mwber éf Màmmn. 
The peopU, long if» pnpsred to shake i^a yvke 
whkh had beea êo oppressive, apphiuded the »«l 
of the Reformers; and the new opioioM, piompl- 
ly aad easily diifiMd by means of the press, were 
received with eathosiaeBft throvghonk a great part 
of Europe. 

John Cahin, another Reformer» trod neifffly in 
the footsteps of Zningle. He was a native of 
Noyon in Rcardy, and begsn to dislsagiûsh binip 
self at P^ris in 1582. Being compelled to leave 
that city on aceoont ol his opimoii% he withdrew 
to Switaedaad (1Ô3&); thence he passed to Straa- 
honrg, where he was noomiated to the office of 
Freodb preacher. His eradition and his pulpit 
talents gained him disciples, and gave the name of 
Galvinists to those who had at first been called 
Zmnglianai The Lutherans^ as well as the Zo- 
mglim» or Calvmists in Grermany, were compre- 
hended wider the common appellation of Protest» 
aatSy on accomut of the Praieit which they took 
-against the decreea of the Diet of Spire (15J^> 
which forbade them to make any innovations in 
reUgion, or to abolish the mass, nntil the meeting of 
a General Conncil. The name of Lutherans w» 
applied more particularly to those who adhered to 
the Confession of Augsburg, that is, the Confession 
of Faith wlttch they presented to the Emperor 
Charles V., at the famous Diet of Augsburg, held 
in 1530. 

In this manner a great part of Europe revolted 
from the Pope and the Romish Church, and em» 
braced either the doctrines of Luther, or those of 
Zuiogle and Calvin. The half oi Germany, Den* 
mark, Norway^ Sweden^ Prussia» and Lttofiia, ad- 



opted the Confession of Angslmr^; while Eng* 
hsadf Scotland, the United Pforinees, and the prin- 
ctpal part of Switzerland, declared themsetres in 
fnvoar of the opinions of Zoingle and Calrin. 
The new doctrines made likewise great progress 
in France, Hungary, Transylrania^ Bohemia, Si- 
lesia, and Poland. 

This rerolntion did not convalse merely the 
Cfanrch ; it influenced the politics, and changed 
the form of goremment, in many of the States of 
Europe. The same men who helieyed themselres 
authorized to correct abuses and imperfections in 
religion, undertook to reform political abases with 
the same freedom. New States sprung up ; and 
princes took advantage of these commotions to aug* 
ment their own power and authority. Constituting 
themselves heads of the Church and of the reli- 
gion of their country, they shook off the fetters of 
priestly influence ; wiiile the dei^gy ceased to form a 
counteracting or controlling power in the State. 
The freedom of opinion which characterized the 
Rtiteetant faith, awoke the human mind from its 
int^ectnal letbugy, infused new energy into it, 
and Ans contributed to the progress of dvilizatioh 
and science in Europe. Even the systems of pub- 
lic instruction underwent a considerable change. 
The schools were reformed, and rendered more 
perfect. A multitude of new seminaries of educa- 
tion, academies, and universities, were founded 
in all the Protestant States. This revolution, how- 
ever, was not accomplished without great and va- 
rious calamities. A hierarchy, such as that of the 
Church of Rome, supported by all that was dig- 
nified and venerable, could not be attacked, or 
b2 
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fihaken to ïtë femidftUoii, withdnt itivoMag Biit«pe 
in the convulsion. Hence we find that wà» and inc- 
tions arose in Germanf, France, the Low Cosntiiea, 
Swtteerlanct Hungary, and Pdand. The march of 
reforinalion was erery where stakied with bloo»d. 

[This, however, was not always shed on accoant 
of religion, which was made the pvetext fot the 
greater part of the wars that raged for two hun- 
dred years. All the passions of the human breast 
—the ambition of the great,— and the tutbnlenl spU 
rits of the disaffected — assumed that mask. If the 
Reformation contributed nltimatdy'tb the progress 
of learning in the Protestant States, it arrasited these 
improvements in the Catholic countries, and gave 
iNrth to a headlong fanaticism whicb shut men's 
eyes to the truth. Even in the Protestant Staites, 
it occupied the attention with the study of a tfaeo* 
logy full of scholastic subtleties^ instead of directing 
the mind to the puniuit of more useful sdences^ 
If this liberty of opimon, and the absence of i^L 
authority in matters of faith, gave new enei^ to 
human thought, it also led men into erroia of 
which the preceding age» had seen no eiampie» 
The republicanism which desolated France In the 
sixteenth century, the rebellions which distmcted 
Enghmd in the seventeenth, the pestilent doctrines 
that were broached in the eighteenth, and the re- 
volutionary spirit which overturned all Europe in 
the nineteenth, nwy jnatly be regarded as the con- 
sequences ei the Reformatiott, whose evi^s have in 
a great measure counterbalanced its advantagesé*] 
The means that were employed to bring the 

• Tliis is> one of the paragraphs interpolated by M, 
Schocll, whose opinion in this matter we by no means 
subscribe to. T. 
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quarrek of the Clrarrh lo an amicable «meloalen, 
tended rather to exasperate than allay the mischief ; 
aad if the conieTeiices among Uie clergy of different 
peiwiaBioDs &iled, it was not to be expected that 
a better agreement, or a reunion of piirties» conld 
be founded on the hês» of a General Council. The 
Protestants demanded an micontrolled liberty for 
the Cooneil. They wished it to be assembled by 
order of the Emperor, in one of the cities of the 
Empire ; and that their dinnes shonld have a voice 
and a seat in its meetings. The Pope was to sub- 
mit to its aothority^ and all matters should there 
be decided according to the mie of the sacred 
Scr^ores. These terms were by no means agree- 
able to the Catholics. Paul 111. smnmoned a 
Conndiat Mautna (1557), and another at Vicensm 
(15â8); bat both of these convocatiomi were iiief- 
fectnal, as was also the proposed reform in the 
Conrt of Rome, made by the same Pontiff. It was 
resolved ai last, at the inatance of the Catholic 
princes (1542), to convoke the Council of Trent, 
thongh the opening of it was deferred till 1545. 

This famoas Connoil met with two interruptions ; 
the first took place in 1547» when the Pope, who 
had become alarmed at the success of the Imperial 
arma, traasfezred the Council to Bologna, on pre* 
tence that an epidemic distemper had broken out 
at Trrot. All the prelates of the Emperor's party 
roHiaiiied at Trent, in obedience to the command 
of their master, who protested loudly against t))e 
assembly at Bologna, which neverthiàess held its 
ninth and tenth Siessions at that city. This latter 
Council having been dissolved by Paul III. (1 548), 
its afiiiirs continued in a languid state for the next 
two years, when Pope Julius ill.> the successor of 
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Panly rehired il» and tnuwferred it .once icore to 
Trent (1551). Another interraption took place 
at the time when Maurice, Elector of Saxony» had 
made himself master of Angsbm^, and was march- 
ing against the Emperor toward» lospmck* It 
was then agreed to prorogue the Council, now in 
its sixteen^ Session, for two years ; and to assem- 
ble again at the end of that period, if peace should 
happen in the mean time, to be established. At 
length, in 1560, Pius IV., summoned the Council, 
for the third and last tinie, to meet at Trent. 
The session, however, did not commence till 1562 ; 
and next year its sittings were finally terminated. 

In this Council, matters were not treated in the 
same way as they had been at Constance and Baale, 
where each nation deliberated separately, and then 
gaye their sufirage in common, so that the .general 
decision was taken according to the votes of the 
different nations. This form of deliberation was 
not at all palatable to the Court of Rome, who, in 
order to gain li preponderance in the assembly, 
thought proper to decide, by a majority of the votes 
of every individual member of the Council. The 
Protestant princes rejected entirely the authority 
of this Council ; which, far from terminating the 
dispute, made the schism wider than ever. Its 
decisions were even condemned by several of the 
Catholic sovereigns. In France, more especially, 
it was never formally published, and they express- 
Iv excluded such of its acts of discipline as they 
considered contrary to the laws of the kingdom, 
to the authority of the sovereign, and the maxims 
of the Gallican Church. 

It is nevertheless certain that this Council was 
instrumental in restormg the tottering power of 
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the Reimtn fwnMs t which reeevréd al the sniitf 
line a row support by tho tntl^tifCioB of the Order 
of liie- Jq w iite . The fowider of this of der wins 
Jgmitii» Loyolfty nrho wm born at the CMtle of 
!L«yoàa k» Gvipwet)!^ Ho made the declavatiotf 
o4 fais vmn m the ehvrch o€ Montmartre at Plir^ 
(i^M), and obtained from Paul III. the conBmm^ 
tÎ0B of his new Svetely. This order was bound, 
by a particular yow of obedience, more intinmtely 
to the Conrt of Roove ; and became one of the 
man» iastimneiit» of its enormoas power. From 
Spam the Sodoty was speedily propagated in alt 
the other Catholic States ; they filled cities and 
eoarts with their ooilssaries ; undertook missiona 
to China, Japan^ and the Indies ; and ander the 
spaakl protedioB of the See of Rome, they sootf 
Bsrpessed in credift and waakh every other ret^ 
o(a» opder. 

la tee nnifet of tfaeoa changes which took place 
in dfu aad ecclesiastical mofecers, we find a new 
synteÉB aristag in the peiiticai go?emnient of 
Énropa ; the eonasqiMa^e of those new ties «md 
relatkaa yMd» had been eatablished amongst the 
dififeiant powers siaoe ^e close of the ^eenth 
centary. Prior to this date, most of the European 
State» were feeble, because insalated and detached. 
Oecapled with thesr owa particular interests and 
quarrels, the natioas were Httle acquainted with 
eacfa other, and seldmn had any influence on their 
mataal destinies. The fisadts aiid imperfections in- 
heMat in thefsudal systea»had pervaded all Europe, 
and cri^led the pawer aad enei^es of govern-' 
ment. The sovereigns^ continnally at war with 
their factions and powei^l vassals, could neither 
£o9ni plana of teeign caoqneet» nor carry them into 
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execution ; and their military operalitma wer# in 
general without unity or effect. [Hence it hap* 
. pened, that in the middle ages, changes were 
prodnced in the different States» which so little 
alarmed their neighbours, that it may be said they 
were scarcely conscious of their existence. Such 
were the conquests of the English in France, which 
might certainly have compromised the indepen« 
denceof Europe.] 

A combination of causes and circnrastaiioes, 
both physical and moral, produced a revolutioa in 
the manners and goyemments of most of the Con* 
tinental States. The disorders of feudal anarchy 
gradually disappeared ; constitutions better mrgah- 
ised were introduced; the temporary IcFies of 
Tassais were succeeded by regular and permanent 
armies ; which contributed to humble the exorbitant 
power of the nobles and feudal barons. The con- 
sequence was, that States formerly wpjJc and ex- 
hausted, acquired strength ; while their sovereigns, 
freed from the turbulence and intimidation of their 
Tassais, began to extend their political rieWa, and 
to form projects of aggrandisement and conquest. 

From thb period the reciprocal influenoB of the 
European States on each other began to be mani- 
fest. Those who were afraid for their independ- 
ence, would naturally conceive the idea of a ba- 
lance of power capable of protecting them against 
the inroads of ambitious and warlike princes. 
Hence thone frequent embassies and négociations ; 
(hose treaties of alliance, subsidies, and guarantees ; 
those wars carried on by a general combination of 
powers, who deemed themselves obliged to bear a 
part in the common cause ; and hence too those 
projects for establishing checks and barrierB on 
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each other, wbieh occupied the different courts of 
Snrope. 

[^The system of equilibrium or the balance of 
powder, originated in Xuly. That peninsula, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the continent by the sea and 
the ' Alps, had outstript the other countries in 
the career of dvilization. There a multitude of 
independent states had been formed, unequal in 
point of power and extent ; but none of them had 
snfficient strength to resist the united power of the 
rest, CHT ustfrp dominion over them ; while at the 
same time, none of them were sufficiently contemp- 
tible in point of weakness, as not to be of some 
w^ght in the scale. Hence that rivalry and jea- 
loasy among them, which was incessantly watch- 
ing over the progress of their neighbours ; and 
hence, too, a series of w^rs and confederacies, 
whose object was to maintain some degree of 
eqmifity among them ; or at least a relative pro- 
portion, which might inspire the weaker with cou- 
rage and confidence. The Popes who were ex- 
eeédÎBgly active in these transactions, employed 
all their policy to prevent any foreign power from 
interfering, or establishing itself in Italy. The 
doctrine of pofitical equilibrium passed the Alps 
about the end of the fifteenth century. The 
House of Austria, which had suddenly risen to a 
high pitch of grandeur, was the first against which 
its efforts were directed.] 

This House, which derived its origin from Ro-*^ 
dolph of Hapsburg, who was elected Emperor of 
Oennany towards the end of the ;,: thirteenth cen- 
tury, owed its greatness and elevation chiefly 
to the Imperial dignity, and Uie different mar- 
ra%e<d!iances which this same dignity procur- 
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çd it. Maximilian éf Anstm, sa» «f th« Em|M- 
ror Frederic III., married Mary of Bungwidy 
(1477), daughter add heûress of Charles the 
Kafih, last Dake of Burgundy. This «llîanee a»- 
eured to Austria the whole of the Lo«r CoimtneSt 
including Frenche-Comté, Fkndera, end Artoîs. 
Philip the Fair, the son of this muriage, eepimaed 
the Infanta of Spain, daughter of Fenfoniid aiad 
Isabella of Castillo. They had two sons, Chaiies 
and Ferdinand, the former of whom, knowtt in his- 
tory by the name of Charles V., inherited the Low 
Countries in right of his fetber Philip (1506). On 
the death of Feniinand, his matemisd givnefiither 
(1516), he became heir to the wtele Spainah sao- 
cession, which comprehended the kingdoms of 
Spain, Naples, Sidly, and Sardinti^ together with 
Spanish America. To these yatt possessions were 
tdded his patrimonial dominions in Austria, which 
were transmitted to him by his pi^teni^ geàntfl* 
ther the Emperor Maximilian I. About the «ame 
time (1519), the Imperial digiuity was confeived 
on this prince by the electors ; ao theit Eunsfie had 
not seen, since the time of Chariemagne, a mih 
narchy so powerful as that of Charles V. 

This Emperor eoneluded a treaty with hie hn^ 
ther Ferdinand, by which he ceded to him aH has 
h^«ditary possessions in Germany. The two bro* 
thers thus became the founders of the two princi- 
pal branches of the House of Austria, vie. that of 
JSpain, which began with Charles V., {called 
Charles I. of Spain), and ended with Chartes II. 
(1700) ; and that of Germany, of which Fmfi* 
nand I. was the aBcest<M-, and which heoame ex* 
tinct in the male line in the Emperor Chartes VL 
(1740). These two branchtSy dosely allied to each 
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otber» «ctod in cenoisn for the adnmcement of their 
reci|»roc!al interestsi napreorer they gained each 
their own separate advaati^s by the marriage 
caanexions which they formed* Ferdinand I. of 
the German line, maiTÎed Anne (1521), sister of 
Lws King oi Hungary and Bohemia, who hay- 
ing been slain by the Turks at the battle of Mo* 
bace ( 1526), these ^nro kipgdoms devolved to Fer- 
dinand of the House pf Anstria. Finally, the mar- 
riage which CbarlfM V. contracted wijth the Infant 
I siJbeUa, daughter of Empanuel, King of Portugal» 
procured Philip II. of Spain, the son of that mar- 
riilge, the whole Portuguese monarchy» to which 
he succeeded on the death of Henry> called the 
Cardinal (1580). So vast an aggrandisement of 
power atarmed the sovereigns of Europe, who be- 
gan to suspect that the Austrian Fk-iyicesi of the 
Sp^pish and Germaa lii^ aimed at univenal no-» 
narji^hy. Jhe unbofinded ambition of Charles V^ 
and fails son Philip II., as well as that of Ferdinand 
il^ grandson of Ferdinand J., tended te cemârm 
these suspicions ; and all felt the necessity of unit* 
ing to oppose a barriA*r to this overwhelming 
power. For a long time the whole policy of £9- 
rpf e^ its wars and alliances, had no other oljecl 
thiMi to humble the ambition of one nation, whose 
preponderance seemed to threaten the liberty and 
independence of the rest. 

[The system of political equilibrium, which frmn 
this period became the leading object of every 
£aio|Man cabinet, until it was undermined by 
unjust and arbitrary interferences, and threatened * 
to bury the. independence of Europe in its ruina» 
did V^ <Hm at maintaimog amm^ the different 

VOI^ II. Ç 
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Étates an equalitjr of power or territorhd potseainoD. 
This wonld have been chimerical. The object of 
this system was to maintain « perfect eqnaiity of 
rights, in virtue of which the weaker might enjoy 
in secnrity all that they held by a just claim. It 
was purely a defensive and preservative system ; 
nor did it affect to put an end to all wars ; xt was 
directed solely against the ambition and usurpa- 
tion of conquerors. Its fundamental principle 
was tp prevent any one state iVom acquiring suffi- 
cient power to resut the united efforts of tihe 
others. 3 

• France was the leading power that undertoc^ 
the task of regulating the balance against the 
House of Austria. Francis I. and Henry IL used 
every effort to excite combinations against Char- 
les V. Francis was the first sovereign in Emtfpe 
that entered into treaties of alliance with the Tories 
against Austria ; and in this way the Forte was» 
to a certain extent, amalgamated with the political 
system of Europe. So long as their ol^ect was to 
subvert the feudal aristocracy, and the Protestant 
religion in France, Francis and Henry were slte- 
nuous defenders of the Germanic system, and ex- 
tended their protection to the sovereigns ai fÊbe 
Protestant States of the Empire, under the per- 
suasion that all Europe would bend to the Aus- 
trian yoke, if the Emperors of that House should 
succeed in rendering their power absolute and he- 
reditary in the Empire. Henry IV., Louis XIIL, 
and the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, adopted 
the same line of policy. ^ They joined in league 
with the Protestant Princes, and armed by turHs 
the greater part of Europe against Austria, and 
the Emperor Ferdinand II., whose ambitious de- 
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ûgM tlii«iit6iied to Mibyert the constitiitiDii of the 
Empire. This was the grand notice for the U^ 
moiu Thirty Years' War, which was put an end 
to by the treaties of Wes^halia (1648), and of the 
Pyrenees (1659). France sncoeeded, not how- 
ewet without prodigious efforts» in supporting the 
balance against Austria ; while the federative sys- 
tem of the Empire» consolidated by the former 
of these treaties, and guaranteed by France and 
Sweden» became a> sort of artificial barrier» for 
presenring the equilibrium and the general tran- 
quillity of Europe. 

It was during this period that almost every 
kingdom in Europe changed thdr condition» and aa* 
sumed» by d^ees» the form which they have still 
retained. The German Empire continued to ex- 
périence those calamities to which every govern- 
ment is ozpo^ed» when its internal springs have lost 
tb«r vigour and activity. Private wars and feuds» 
which the laws anlhoriaed» were then regarded 
as the chief bulwark of the natioud liberty; 
the noblesse and the petty states in geneial» 
know no other justice tlian what the sword dis- 
penoad. Oppression» rapine and violence» were 
become umversal ; commerce languished ; anil the 
different pprovinoea of the Empire presented one 
m<^ancboly scene of ruin and desolation. The 
expedients that were tried to remedy these dis- 
orders» the truces, the treaties (called the Peace of 
God)» and the (afferent confederacies of the Im-? 
perial states, served only to palliate» but not to 
cure the evil. The efforts which some of the 
Empeiora made to establish the public tranquil- 
lity on some solid basis» proved equally abortive^ 
, Jt, was not until Aear the end of the fifteenth 
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WAtary fliiit the states of the Empiro, inprcBsed 
wHh juster notions of govtintment and civil epdbor' 
éînatlen, «ènsented ta tbo totfti md entire aboli- 
tion of feuds and intestino wars. Thk wa^ a^' 
compHshed nnder tèe reign of Maximilian I., by 
the Perpétuai Ptif^ Peace, drawn up «t ^è Diet 
o# Worms ki 1496. All violent means of ré^dre^ir 
Among the members of the Germanic Body were 
figorottsif interdieted ; and all who had any eom- 
^iort to make against each other, were eïijoinétf 
to «pplf to the regttlar courts oip justice. This 
ordinance of the Public Peace, which Was aftery 
wards renewed and enlafged in several dïetb, has 
been regarded, since that time, as one of the prin» 
eipal and fundamental laws of the Empire. 

The establishment of the Public Peace rentier- 
ed a refonniEtion necessary in the administrafkn 
of justice, which had long beaa in a hmgntd amf 
disordered state. For this purpose, the impérial 
Chamber, which sat at first at Spire, and was af- 
terwards transferred to Wetelar, was ittstititied W 
the Diet of Worms n49d). Its objectwas to juclge 
of any differences that might arise among the im- 
mediate members of the Germanic body ; as atso^ 
to receive any appeals that might be referred to 
them from the subordinate tribunals. It was com- 
posed of a chief or head, called the Judge of the 
Clutmber, and of a certain number of assesses, 
chosen from among the electors and independent 
nobility. The institution of the AuHc Council, 
mother sovereign court of the Empire, foUowMt 
soon after that of the Imperial ChMnber. Its 
origin is generally referred to the Diet of Cologne 
(1512). Of the same date also is the plan which 
they adi^ted of dividing the Empire mto ten 
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Cifel08, as a profiOT expedient for m«nlaioing iIm 
pnt»lic peace, and &ciliuiting the execution of the 
sentenceê of the two Imperial Courts. Over each 
of these circles were placed conveners, directora; 
and eokeo^s, whose duty it was to saperintend 
and command the treops of their respective dis^ 
tricts. 

The custom of Imperial Ci^tnlations was i»* 
troduced at the time of the accession of Charles 
V. to the Imperial throne (1519). The Elec-» 
tors, apprehensive of the formidable power of 
that prince, thought proper to limit it by a ca« 
pitalfttioB, which they made him sign and solemn^ 
ly swear to observe. Thb compact between the 
new Emperor and the Electors, renewed under 
every subsequent reign, has been always consideiv 
ed as the grand charter of the liberties of the Ger-» 
maBi0 body. * 

The dissensions on the score of religion that 
happened «boat the beginning of the sixteenth 
centmy, gave rise to a long series of troubles and 
cifril wars, which proved of advantage to the* 
House of Austiia, by the confirmation of their 
power in the Empire. The first of these is knowif 
by the name of the war of Smalcalde, of which 
the fsliowing is a brief sketch. The Emperor 
Charles V., in the first diet which he held at 
Worms (1521), had issued an edict of proscrip- 
tion against Luther and ^ his- adherents, ordain- 
ing that they should be treated as enemies of, 
the Empire, and prosecuted to the utmost n^ 
goar of the law. The execution of this edièt 
was inc oB S Bp riy uiged by the Emperor and the 
Popte's legates, until the whole Empire was in a 
c2 
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«tate of cembwtwn. The CatMic pnaees, at ihe 
instigation of Cardinal Canipeggio^ aasembled at 
RatisboBne (1Ô24)) and thero aidopted BMaaares 
of extreme rigour, for putting die ediet into ezecn* 
iica wilbin their respectire states. The case was by 
no means the same with the princes imd atafps who 
adhered to the Reformation, or who gave it tfaeii 
protection. To apply the conditions of the edict 
to them, it would have bemi necessary to come to 
a civil war, which the more prudent members of 
the Grermanic body sought to avoid. This reli* 
gious sdiism was still more aggravated at the Diet 
of Augsburg, where the Emperor issued a decree, 
eondemaing the Confession of Faith which the 
Protestant princes had presented to him. This 
decree limited a time within v^ch they were 
commanded, in so far as regarded the artielea m 
dispute, to^conform to the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. Thus wged to extr^ntties, the Protes- 
tant leaders determined to assemble at Smakdde 
before the end of this very yenr (lôâO), wh«» 
they laid the foundation of a Umonj or defonnve 
alliance, which was afterwards- renewed at diÉRnent 
times. John Frederic, Elector of Saxony, and 
Philip, Landgrare of Hesse, dedaved themaslvva 
chiefs of this Union. In opposition to this eonfe* 
deracy, the Catholic princes instituted the Sofy 
League \ so called because its object was the de- 
£Nice of the Catht^ic religion. 

Every thing seemed to announce a civil wur» 
when a new iiruptton of the Tiurks into Hungary 
and Austria, induced the Catholics to sign, at Nii« 
remberg ( 1530), a truce, or accommoda^n, with 
the princes of the Uuion ; in vbtue of which, a 
pcacet beween the states of the two religions was 
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eondloded, and «pjproted by tthe Enperor ; to'coiip 
tiime till a Geaeral Councily or some new assembly 
shottld decide otherwise. This peace was renew* 
ed m Tamils subseqaent assemblies* The Pro* 
testant princes, howerer, atâl peraîsted in their re* 
foaal tQ acknowledge the anthority of Coondls con- 
Tcriced by the Popes ; and their confederacy dally 
reoeÎTÎiig new acceanons, the Emperor, alier haF* 
mg made peace with France, at Crepy (1544)^ 
and coDclnded an armistice of five years with the 
Tarks» resolved to declare war against these schis* 
matics, who, presumiag on their union and their 
amicable relations with foreign powers, thought 
thcflMelves capable 9i dictating laws to the Empire* 
He issaed an edict of proscription (1546) against 
the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hes- 
se, the tw# chiefii of the Union ; and having ea- 
teeed iikto a secret alliance with Dnke Manricei 
a yoanger hianch of the fiunily i^ Saxony, and a 
near reblion of the Elector, he sncceeded in traus^ 
ferring the theatre of war from the Danube to the 
EUm» The Elector heiag defeated by the Em* 
peror» in an actien which to<^ place at Mecklen* 
bug ( 1547), fell into the hands of the conqueror ; 
and the Landgrave of Hesse met with ^the same 
jbte two motttha afteiv The Union of Smalcalde 
WW then dissolved, and the Emperor, who now 
saw htmsrif master of Germany, assembled a Diet 
at Angihvrg, in which he acted the part «f a die* 
taesK A lavge detachment of his troops, billeted 
on the City, served as his body guard, while the 
rest of his aarmy was encamped in the neighbour* 
head. At this diet, he conferred on Duke Mau- 
rice the Electorate of Staony, of which he had de- 
prived his prisoner, John Frederick. The investi- 
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ture of the new Elector took place at Angsbnig 
(154>8) ; and what deserves to be particnhurly re^ 
marked in this diet is, that the Emperor entered 
into a scheme for the entire rain and extirpation 
of Protestantism, by compelling the princes and 
states of the Reformation to rejoin the Cathc^ic 
Church, by means of a formnla which he inade 
them adopt, known by the name of the Inierim ; 
and which, by its preliminary arrangement, allow- 
ed them only the use of the communion in both 
kinds, and the marriage of their priests, until the 
whole matter should be decided by a CounciL 

The victories of Charles V., which seemed to 
have made him absolute master of the Empire, 
were soon followed by reverses, which eclipsed all 
the former glory of his reign. The Elector Maurice, 
though indebted to him for hb new dignity, thought 
he might take advantage of the distressed condi« 
tion to which that prince was reduced by the low. 
state of his finances, to make a new attempt to li- 
mit his authority, and restore the Protestant reli- 
gion. With this view, having inlisted some of the 
princes of the Empire in his cause, and concluded 
a secret treaty with Henry II. of France, at 
Chambord, he marched with, such rapidity against 
the Emperor, that he nearly surprised him at 
Insprnck, and obliged him to have recourse to the 
mediation of his brother Ferdinand, when a treaty, 
was concluded with Maurice, which was signed at 
Passau (1552). There the liberty of the Protes- 
tant worslup was sanctioned ; and it was agreed 
that a General Council should be summoned to 
draw up the articles of a solid and permanent 
peace between the states of both religions. 

This diet, which was long retarded by .political 
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eVentSy cRd not assemble at Angaburg; till the year 
(1555). There a definitire peace was concluded 
on the Subject of religion, and it was ordained that 
hcfih Protestant and Catholic states shonld enjoy a 
perfect Kberty of worship ; and that no rennion 
aboald eyer be attempted by any other than ami- 
cable means. The secularising of the ecclesiasti- 
cal reyenues, which the Protestant princes had in- 
troduced into their states, was ratified ; but there 
was one of the articles of the treaty which ex- 
pressly' provided^ that every prelate or churchman, 
who renounced his ancient faith to embrace the 
Confession of Augsburg, should lose his benefice. 
This latter clause, known by the name of Eccie- 
sktsHcal Reservty did not pass but with the most 
determined opposition. 

Differences of more kinds than one sprung 
from this treaty of peace, — ^the articles oî which 
each party interpreted to their own advantage. 
Hence those stratagems which at length oc- 
casioned a neiv war — that of the Thirty Years. 
The Protestant Princes and States, wishing to 
provide for their own security, and to put an 
end to thoçe arbitrary measures, of which they 
thonght they had reason to complain, assembled at 
Heilbronn (1594), and there laid the foundation of 
a new nnion, which was confirmed in the assem- 
blies held at Halle, in Suabia, in the years 1608 and 
16 fO. The chief promoter of this union was 
Henry W. of France, who designed to use it as a 
check on the ambition of the House of Austria ; au(i 
as a means for carrying into execution the grand 
project whfch he meditated with regard to the pa- 
cification of Europe. He concluded an alKance 
with the Princes of the Union, and determined the' 
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number of troops to be funUBbed bf each of tbt 
contracting parties. The Catholic princes and 
States, afraid of being taken unawares, renewed 
their League, which they signed at .Wurtzbuig 
(1609). The rich duchy of JuUers, which had 
become vacant this same year, was contested by. 
several claimants ; and as Austria was equally d&* 
sirotts of possessing it, this was made the occasion 
of raising powerful armies in France, Germany» 
Italy, and the Low Countries. A consideiabla. 
number of troops had already taken the field» 
about the beginning of the year 1610, when ^ 
unexpected death of Henry IV. disconcerted alt 
their measures. This changed the politics of the 
French court, and also induced the Princes of the 
Union to conclude a treaty with the Leagne,—- 
the articles of which were signed at Mnnicb and 
Wildstett (1610). 

In this manner the resentment of both parties 
was suspended for the moment; but tbe canaa 
of their disunion still remained, which at length 
(1618) kindled a war that extended from. Bo- 
hemia over all Germany, and involved, in coforsa 
of time, a great part of Europe. The history of 
this tedious war, in which politics had' aa great a 
share as zeal for religion, may be divided into four 
principal periods, namely, the Palatine, the Da- 
nish, the Swedish, and the French war. Frede- 
rick v., £leotor Palatine, and liead of thé Protes- 
tant Union, having been raised to the throne by the 
Bohemian States (1619), which had rebelled a-, 
gainst the Emperor Ferdinand II., eng^ed in a 
war with that prince ; but being deserted by his al- 
lies, and defeated at the battle of Prague (I620)y 
he was driven from Bohemia» and stripe of all his 
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dmkuaidiM. TKe Ttctorions arms of Austria idou 
extended their oHiqiieets over a great part of the 
Empire. 

Christian IV^ Kiiig of Denmark, who was in 
aUianoe'with most of the Protestant princes» next 
undertook the defence of ^ne federal system ; but 
he was not more ftHtnnate than the £lector..Pte]a- 
tine had been. Being defeated by Tilly, at the 
famous battle of Lutzen (16S6), he was compelled 
lo abandon the canse of his aJltes, and to mga a 
■eparale peace with the Emperor at Lnbeck 
(1^99). GvstavQS Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
paiau e d the career of the Dmisfa monarch. En- 
eoaraged by Fnmce, he put himself at the head of 
die Protéstalkt princes, with Use view of checking 
the amHtioos projects of Ferdinand II., who^ by 
means of his generd, WaHenstein, whom he had 
created Duke of Friedland, and inrested in the 
jyâébf of Me^Ienbuig, was dictating the law to 
ihe whole Empire, and even threatemng the king- 
doms of the North. Nothing could be more 
BfteHlKd than ^ «ampaigiis of the Swedish hero 
in Germany, and the yicteiies which he obtained 
at Leipsic (1631), and Lutaen (1632) ; but having 
be^ alsra mthe latter action, the i^irs of the 
Swedes began to decline ; and they were totally 
mined by ^e defeat which they sustained at Nord- 
lingen (1634). From that time the Elector of 
Saxony, John Greorge L, renounced the alliance 
of Sweden ; and in yielding up Lusace.to the Em- 
peror, he ccmsentéd to a separate treaty of peace, 
wlnc^ was signed at Fkagne ( 1635). 

It was at Âis period thai France» which till then 
had hv$ feebly supported the Swedes and the Pro- 
tesmt Fkmcasyvdiooght it of advantage to her in- 
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terests to nndertake Uieir dcfbnee^fltgfiin^t Amàrit* 
Having declared war agûnat Spain, she anrelwd 
namerous armies at once into Italy, Spain, Oer^ 
many, and Uie Low Countries. Bernard, Rrtoce 
of Saxe Weimar, and the three French Generals, 
Gnebriant, Turenne, and the Duke d'Ënghien, sig- 
nalized, themselres by thw exploits in the Impe- 
rial war; while the disciples of Gastavos Adolphna, 
Baaier, Torstenston, and Wrangel, distingvislwd 
themselves at the head of the Swedish armies, in 
the varions campaigns which took place, from tl|e 
year 1635 till the conclusion of the peac^ Nb- 
ver were negotiations move tedious or mo» oen- 
plicated than those wbidi preceded the treaty of 
Westphalia. The preliminwries weea signed ai 
Hamburgh in 1641 ; but the opening of tfae Con- 
gress at Munster and Osnafanrg, did not take 
^ place till 1644. The Counts D'Avanx and fter- 
vien, the plenipotentiaries of France, shared with 
Oxenstiem and Salvins, the Swedis)i Envoys, iâb» 
principal glory of this negotiation, wlmsk w«s fro» 
traeted on purpose, m the belligérant pewrers were 
daily expecting to see tiie events of the wnr diange 
in their favour. It was not until the 24th of X>c- 
tober 1648, that the peace wis finally signed at 
Munster and Osnaburg. 

This peaoe, which was renewed iç every s uh sa- 
' ^uent treaty, and made a fundamental lasf «f the 
Empire, fixed definitively the constitution ef the 
Germanic Body. The territorial lights of the 
states, known by the name of ncMruf^-wibe 
privilege of making alliances with each other, and 
with foreign powefB-.-attd adming wi^ the Bm- 
peror at the Diets, ia every thing that ooneemed 
the general administration of the ËMpife, wave 
confirmed to them in the most authentic manner, 
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eihI goara&teed by the consent of foreign powers. 
As to ecclesiastical aflairs, ihe Religious Peace of 
1555 was confirmed anew, and exten<led to those 
wbo were known by the name of the Reformed^ 
or Calvimsts, The state of religion, the forms 
of public worahip, and the enjoyment of ecclesi- 
astical benefices, throughout the whole Empire, 
were regulated according to the decree, called 
Uli possidetis^ of the 1st of January 1624, which 
was termed the normal, or decretory year. In 
this treaty, France obtained, by way of indemnity, 
the sovereignty of the three bishoprics, Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, as well as that of Alsace. 
The compensation of the other parties interested, 
was settled in a great measure at the expense of 
the Church, and by means of secularizing several 
bishoprics and ecclesiastical benefices. 

Besides Pomerania and the city of Wismar, Swe- 
deagot the archbishopric of Bremen, and the bishop- 
ric of Verden. To the House of Brandeburg, they 
assigned Upper Pomerania, the archbishopnc of 
Magdeburg, the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Min- 
den, and Camin. The House of Mecklenburg 
received, in lieu of the city of Wismar, the bi- 
shoprics of Schwerin and Ratzeburg. The prince- 
ly abbey of Hirschfeld was adjudged to the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel, and the alternity of the bish- 
opric of Osnaburg, to the House of Brunswick- Lu- 
neburg. An eighth Electorate was instituted in 
favour of the Elector Palatine, whom the Empe- 
ror, during the war, had divested of his dignity, 
which, with the Upper Palatinate, he had conferred 
on the Duke of Bavaria. 

The greater part of the provincds known by 

VOL. II, » 2 
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Ihe name of the Low Countries, made part of the 
ancient kingdom of Lorraine, which had been unit- 
ed to the German Empire since the tenth centnrf. 
The principal of these had been acquired by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, who made them over, with 
other estates, to the House of Austria (1477). 
Charles V. added the provinces of Friesland, Gro- 
aingen, and Gueldres, to the states to which he 
had succeeded in Burgundy. He united the se- 
tenteen provinces of the Low Countries into one 
and the same government ; and ordered, by ^e 
Pragmaiic which he published (1549), that they 
should never henceforth be disunited. This same 
prince, at the diet of Augsbui^ (1548), entered 
into a négociation with the Germanic Body, in 
virtue of which he consented to put these pro- 
vinces under their protection ; under condition of 
their observing the public peace, and paying into 
the exchequer of the Empire double the ccmtri- 
btttion of an Electorate. He guaranteed to the 
princes of the Low Countries a vote and a «eat 
at the Diet, as chiefs of the circle of Burgundy. 
These provinces, moreover, were to be considered 
as fi-ee and independent sovereignties, without be- 
ing subject to the jurisdiction either of the Emfiire 
or of the Imperial Chamber, who were not au- 
thorized to proceed against them, except when 
they were found in arrears with the payment of 
tSieir contingent, or when they infringed liie law 
of the public peace.' 

Charles V. having transferred these countriea to 

his son, Philip II. of Spain, they were then incor^ 

porated with the Spanish monarchy ; and it was 

' under iJie reign of this latter prince that those 

troubles began which gave rise to the Republic of 
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die United Provînces of tbe Low Countriefl. The 
true origin of tbese troubles is to be found in the 
despotism of Philip II., and in bis extravagant and 
fanatical seal for the Catholic religion. This 
prince, the declared enemy of the rights and liber« 
ties of tbe Belgic Provinces, was mortified to wic 
ness the religions privileges which they enjoyed t 
under favour of which the doctrines iH the Re« 
formation were daily making new progress. Be« 
ing resolved to extirpate this new faith» together 
whh the political liberties which served to proted 
it, he introduced the tribunal of the Inquiution 
(1559), as the moat sure and in&UiUe support oi 
deapotiun. With tbe consent and audiority of 
Pope Paul IV., he suppressed, for this purpose^ 
die metropolitan and «tiocesan rights which tfaa 
turehbisbops and bishops of the Empire and of 
Frmce had exercised in the Low Countries ; be 
instituted 'three new bishoprics at Utrecht, Cam* 
bray, and Malines ; and under their jurisdiction 
he put thirteen new bishoprics which he had 
erased, besides those of Arras and Toumay. Hav*» 
ing in this way augmented the number of bis s»- 
teUites in th'e assembly of the States- General, be 
snppessed a great multitude of abbeys and mo- 
nasteries, the revenues of u^ich he applied to the 
endowment of his newly made bishoprics. 
- These innovations, added to the publication of 
tbe decrees of the Council of Trent, according to 
his orders, excited a very general discontent. The 
repeated remonstrances on the part of the States, 
having produced no effect on the inflexible mind 
of Philip, the nobility took the resolution of form- 
ing a confederacy at Breda, knowa by the name 
of the Compromise* Tbe confederates drew Up 
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a reqnett, which wm addressed to M«r|ru«t of 
Austria, the natural daoghter of fharles V., and 
Regent of the Low Coantries, under the King of 
S|>ain. Four hundred gentlemen, headed hy 
Henry de Brederodé, a descendant of the ancient 
Counts of Holland, and Louis of Nassan, lurother 
to the Prince of Orange, repaired to Brussels 
(1566), and there presented this request, which 
may be considered as the commencement of the 
troubles in the Low Countries. It was on this 
acx*4>unt that the name of Gueux or Beggars was 
given to the Confederates, which has become so 
famous in the history of these wan. 

About this same time, the populace coHeeted in 
mobs in several towns of the Low Countries, and fell 
upon the churches and monasteries ; and having brok- 
en down their altars and images, they introduced the 
exercise of the Protestant religion by force. The 
fttorm, however, was calmed ; the Catholic wor- 
ship was reestablished every where ; and the con- 
federacy of the nobles dissolved, several of whom, 
distrustful of this apparent tranquillity, retired 
to foreign countries. William Prince of Orange, 
Louis of Nassau, the Counts de Cnlemburg and 
Berg, and the Count de Brederodé, were in the 
number of these emigrants. Philip IL, instead of 
adopting measures of moderation and clemency, 
according to the advice of the Regent, was deter- 
mined to avenge, in the most signal manner, this 
outrage against his religion and the majesty of his 
throne. He sent the famous Duke of Alba or 
Alva into the Low Countries^ at the head of an 
army of 20,000 men (1567). The Regent then 
gave in her resignation. A general terror over- 
spread the country. Vast numbers of manufac- 
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tarer» and men'banto took refuge in England, car- 
rying along with them their arts an() their indot- 
try. Henee the commerce and manufactures of 
the Low Counlrâff, which had formerly been the 
most flourishing in Europe, fell entirely into de« 
cay. 

The Duke of Alva, immediately on his arrival 
established a tribunal or court, for investigating the 
excesseiB that had been committed during these cob»' 
motions. This council, which the Flemings called the 
** Council of ^ood, " informed against ftll those who 
had been in any way concerned with the Beffgan, (a 
watt of Hvguenùtê) ; who had frequented their preaid»- 
ings, contributed to the support of their ministère 
or the building of their cèurchea ; or harboured and 
protected these hereties, eiftber directly or indirectly. 
Before this eonnHl, whose only judges were the 
Duke of Alva and his confidant John de Vargas, 
were cited high and low, without distinction ; atid 
all those whose wealth excited their cupidity. 
There they instituted proceedings against the ab- 
sent and Âe present, the dead and the living, and" 
confiscated their goods. Eighteen thousand per- 
sons perished by the hands of the executioner, and 
more than 30,000 others were entirely ruined. 
Among the number of those illustrious victims of 
Alva's cruelty, were the Counts Egmont and Horn, 
who were both beheaded. Their execution exdt- 
ed a general indignation, and was the signal of re- 
volt and civil war throughout the Low Countries. 

The Beggars, who seemed almost forgotten, be-' 
gaa to revive; anifwere afterwards distinguished in- 
to three kinds. All the malcontents, as well as the 
adherrats of Luther and Calvb, were called simply 
d2 
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by this name. Those wwe cidled Beggars of^ 
Woodsy who concealed themselves in the forests 
and marges ; never sallying forth bat in the night, 
to commit all sorts of excesses. Lastly, the Mari' 
time or Marine Beggarsy were those who employ- 
ed themselves in piracy ; infesting^the coasts, and 
making descents on the country. 

It was in this situation of affairs that the Prince of 
Orange, one of the richest proprietors in the Low 
Countries, assisted by his brother the Count of Nas- 
sau, assembled different bodies of troops in the Em- 
pire, with which he attacked the Low Countriea in 
«ereral places at once (1658). Failing in these first 
attempts, be soon changed his plan ; and associat- 
ing the Marine Beggars in the cause, he ventured 
to attack the Spaniards by sea. The Beggars, en- 
couraged by that Prince, and William Count de 
la Mark, sumamed the Boar ofArdevmes^ took the 
city of Brille by surprise (1572), situated in the 
Isle of Voom, and regarded as the stronghold of 
the new republic of the Belgic Provinces. The 
captnre of the port of Brille caused a revolution 
in Zealand. AU the cities of that province, except 
Middleburg, opened their gates to the Beggars ; 
and their example was followed by most of the 
towns in Holland. An assembly of the States of 
this latter province met this same year at Dort, 
where they laid the foundation of their new re- 
public. The Prince of Orange was there declared 
StadthoMer or Governor of the provinces of Hol- 
land, Zealand, Frieslsnd, and Utrecht ; and they 
agreed never to treat with the Spaniards, except 
by common consent. The public exercise of the 
-reformed religion was introduced, according to the 
form of Geneva. 

This rising republic became more firmly e- 
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stabKshed in consequence of seyeral advantages 
which the Confederates had gamed over the Spa* 
mards, whose troops being badly paid, at length- 
mutinied ; and breaking out into the greatest dis* 
i>rders, they pillaged several cities, among others 
Antwerp, and laid waste the whole of the Low 
Countries. The States General, then assetnbled at 
Brussels, implored the assistance of the Prince of 
Orange and the Confederates. -A négociation was 
then opened at Ghent (1576), between the States 
of Brussels, and Uiose of Holland and Zealand ; 
;nrhere a general onion, known by the name of the 
Pacification of Ghenty was signed. They engaged 
mutually to assist each other, with the view of ezr 
pelting the Spanish troops, and never more per- 
niitting them to enter the Low Countries. The 
Confederates, who were in alliance with Queen 
Elizabeth of England, pursued the Spaniards every 
where, who soon saw themselves reduced to the 
single provinces of Luxemburg, Limbnrg, and 
Namur. 

They were on the point of being expelled from 
these also, when the government of the Low 
Countries was intrusted to Alexander Fatnesé, 
Prince of Parma. Equally distinguished as a p<H 
litician and a warrior, this Prince revived the Spa- 
nish interests. Taking advantage of the dissensions 
which had arisen among the Confederates from the 
div^vity of their religious opinions, he again re- 
duced the provinces of Flanders, Artois, and 
Haioaidt, under the Spanish dominion. He took 
the city of Maastricht by assault, and entered into 
a négociation with the States* General of the Low 
Countries at Cologne, under the mediation of the 
Emperor Rodolph IL, the Pope, and some of the 
princes of the Empire. This negotiation proved 
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unsuecesfifal ; but the Prince of Orange, foreseeing 
that the general confederacy could not last, con- 
ceived the plan of a more intimate anion among 
the Provinces ; which he regarded as the most fit 
to make head against the Spaniards. He fixed on 
the maritime provinces, such as Holland, Zealand, 
and Friesland ; and above all» on those whom the 
same religious creed, viz. the Calvinistic, had at- 
tached to the same interests. The commerce of 
Holland, and Zealand, and Friesland» began to 
make new progress daily. Amsterdam was rising 
on the ruins of Antwerp. The flourishing state <^ 
their marine rendered these provinces formidable 
by sea ; and gave them the means not only of re- 
.pelKng the efforts of the Spaniards, but even of 
protecting the neighbouring provinces which might 
join this Union. Such were the motives which in- 
duced the Prince of Orange to form the special con- 
federacy of the Seven Provinces, the basis of whidi 
he laid by the famous treaty of Union concluded at 
Utrecht (1579). That Union was there declared 
perpetual and indissoluble ; and it was agreed that 
the Seven Pk-ovinces, viz. those of Gueldres, 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyssel, Freisland, 
«nd Groningen, should henceforth be considered as 
one and the same Province. Each of these, never- 
theless, was guaranteed in the possession of thfeir 
rights and privileges — ^that is, their absolute supe- 
riority in every thing regarding their own internal 
administration. 

[We may remark, however, that these insurrec- 

. tionary provinces had not originally the design of 

forming a republic. Their intention, at first, was 

only to maintain their political privileges ; and 

they did not absolutely shake off the S^isb 
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authority until they despaired of reconciliatioii. 
Moreoyer, tbey repeatedly offered the tsovereignty 
of their States to different foreign princes ; and it 
was not till the Union of Utrecht that the Seven 
Provinces became a federal republic. Conse- 
quently every thing remained on its ancient foot- 
ing ; and some of the provinces even retained 
their Stadtholders orgovemorsy attbe bead of their 
administration. Hence tbat mixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy» wbich prevailed in these 
countries ; and hence, too, the feeble tie wbich 
united them with each ptber, and which would 
probably have speedily broken, if Holland had 
not, by its riches and its power,^ obtained an in- 
fluence and a preponder^mce which maintained the 
Union.] 

The declaration of the independence of the 
United Provinces did not take place till 1581 ; 
when the Prince of Orange induced the States- 
General to make a formal proclamation of it, out 
of revenge for the fiirious edicts of proscription 
which the Court of Spain had issued against him. 
The Prince, however, was assassinated at Delft in 
1564 ; ^ and the Spaniards took advantage of the 
consternation which this event had spread among 
the Confederates, to reconquer most of the pro- 
viaces of the Low Countries. The general Con- 
federacy languished away by degrees ; and the 
Union of Utrecht was the only one maintained 
among the Seven Provinces. This new republic, 
which waa in strict alliance with England, not 
only made head against the Spaniards, but gained 
a considerable increase of strength by the vast 
numbers of refugees from the different Belgic 
provinces, who took shelter there ; as well aar from 
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France, where the peraecution still ragetl rioleiiU^ 
against the Protestants. It is calculated that after 
the taking of Antwerp by the Prince of Parma in 
1585, above a hundred thousand of these fugitives 
transported themselres to Holland and Axnster- 
terdam, carrying with them their wealth and their 
industry. * 

From this date the commerce of the Confédéré 
ate States increased every day ; and in lÔOô they 
extended it as far as India and the Eastern Seaa. 
The Dutch India Company was established in 
1602. Besides the exclusive commerce of India» 
which was guaranteed to them by their charter, 
they became likewise a political body, under the 
^ sovereignty of the States- General of the United 
Provinces; Supported by a formidable marine, 
they acquired vast influence in the East by their 
conquests over the Portuguese, whom they dis- 
possessed by degrees of all their principal esta- 
blishments in India. The Spaniards, finding their 
efforts to reduce the Confederates by force vi 
arms ineffectaal, set on foot a négociation at Ant- 
werp (1609), under the mediation of France and 
England ; in consequence of which, a truce of 
twelve years was concluded between Spain and 
the United Provinces. It was chiefly during/this 
time that the Confederates extended their com- 
merce over all parts of the globe, while their ma<- 
rine daily increased in strength and importance ; 
which soon raised them to the rank of_ being the 
second maritime power, and gave them a decisive 
influence over the political af&irs of Europe. 

At the expiry of this truce, hostilities were re- 
newed with Spain. . The Dutch carried on the 
war for twenty-five years with great glory, under 
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tlie auspices of tbeir Stadtholders, Maurice and 
Henry Frederic, Princes of Orange, who discover- 
ed great military talents. One event, which proved 
favourable for the Republicans, waa the war that 
broke out between France and Spain, and which 
was followed by a strict alliance between France 
and the States-General. The partition of the 
Spanish Netheriands was settled by this treaty ; 
and the allied powers entered into an engagement 
never to make peace or truce with Spain, except 
by common consent. This latter clause, however, 
did not prevent the States-General from conclud- 
ing at Munster a separate peace with Spain, to 
the exclusion of France (1648). By this peace 
the King of Spain acknowledged the United Pro-^ 
vinces as free and independent States ; he gave up 
to them all the places which they had seized in 
Brabant, Flanders and Limburg, viz. Bois-le-Duc, 
Bergen- op-Zoom, Breda, and Maestricht ; as also 
their possessions in the East and West Indies, in 
Asia, Africa, and America. The closing of the 
Scheld, which was granted in favour of tlie United 
Provinces, entirely ruined the city of Antwerp, 
and shut out the Spanish Netherlands from all ma- 
ritime commerce. 

The feudal system of the Swiss, which had ori- 
ginated in the fourteenth century, acquired a new 
importance towards the end of the fifteenth, by rea- 
son of the success of the confederates in their war 
with Charles Duke of Burgundy. This prince, who 
was of a hot and turbolent spirit, was constantly oc- 
cupied with projects of conquest. Taking advantage 
of the'ranous state of the finances of the Archduke 
Sigismund of Austria, be induced him to sell him 
the territories of Brisgau and Alsace, with the 
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right of repurchase (1649). Pet^r de Hagenbaeb, 
a gentleman of Alsace, who had been appointed 
governor of these countries by the Duke, bad op- 
pressed the Austrian subjects, and harassed the whole 
neighbouring states ; especially the Swiss. The 
complaints which were made on this score to the 
Dake, having only rendered Hagenbach still more 
insolent, the Swiss, with the concurrence of seve- 
ral states of the Empire, paid down, at Basle, tlie 
sums stipulated in the contract for repurchasing 
the two provinces ; and, by force of arms, they 
reestablished the Austrian prince in the possession 
of Alsace and Brisgau. They even went so far as to 
institute legal proceedings against Hagenbach, who 
was in consequence beheaded at Brisach in 1474. 

l^e Duke, determined to avenge this in- 
sult, assembled* an army of a hundred thousand 
men, with which he penetrated through Franche- 
Comté into Switzerland. He was defeated in the 
first action, which took place at Granson (1476); 
after which he reinforced his troops, and laid siege 
to Morat. Here he was again attacked by the 
Swiss, who killed eighteen thousand of his men, 
and seized the whole of his <;amp an^ baggage. 
The Duke of Lorrain, an ally of the Swiss, was 
then restored to those states of which the Duke of 
Burgundy had deprived him. This latter prince, 
in a ^at fury, came and laid siege to Nancy. 
The Swiss marched to the relief of this place, 
where they fought a third and last battle with the 
Duke, who was here defeated and slain (1477}. 

These victories of the Swiss over the Duke of 
Burgundy, one of the most powerfuf princes of 
his time, raised the fame of their arms ; and made 
their friendship and alliance be courted by the first 
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sorereigiMi m Europe, especially b^ France. Their 
confederacy, which had formerly been composed 
of only eight cantons, was augmented by the^ ac- 
cession of two new states, Friburg and Soleure, 
which were enrolled in the number of cantons. 

From, this time the Swiss were no longer afraid 
to break the ties that bound them to the Germanic 
Body, as membera of' the ancient kingdom of 
Aries. The Diet of Worms, in 1495, having 
granted the Emperor Maximilian succours against 
Uie French and the Turks, the «Swiss alleged their 
immunities, and their alliance with France, as a 
pretext for refusing their contingent of supplies. 
This demand, however, was renewed at the Diet of 
Lindau, in 1 496, which required them to renounce 
their alliance with France, and accede to the Lea- 
gue of Swabia ; as also to submit themselves to the 
Imperial Chamber, apd the law of the public peace ; 
and to furnish their quota for the support of that 
Chamber, and the other contributions of the Em- 
pire. All th^se demands were resisted by the 
Helvetic Body, who regarded them as contrary to 
their rights and privileges. Meantime the Grisons 
had allied themselves with the Swiss, in order to 
obtain their protection under the existing differences 
between them and the Tyrolese. 

The Emperor Maximilian seized this pretext 
for making war a^inst the Cantons. 'Being de- 
sirous of vindicating' the dignity of the Empire^ 
whi<^ had been outraged by the Swiss^ and of a- 
venging the insults offered to his own family, he 
stirred up the League of Swabia to oppose them ; - 
and attacked them in different points at once. 
Eight battles wera fought in succession, in course 
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of ihat campaign ; all gf wbicfay with one solitarf 
exception, were in favour of the Swiss, while the 
Imperialists lost more than twenty thousand men. 
Maximilian and his allies, the Swabian League, 
then came to the resolution of making their peace 
with the Cantons, which was concluded at Basle 
(1499). Both parties made a mutual restitution 
of- what they had wrested from each other ; and it 
was agreed, that the differences between the Em- 
peror, as Count of Tyrol, and the Grisons, should 
be brought to an amicable termination. This peace 
forms a memorable era in the hbtory of the Hel- 
vetic Confederacy, whose independence, with re- 
gard to the German Emperor, was from that time 
considered as decided; although no mention of 
this was made in the treaty, and although the 
Swiss still continued for some time to request from 
the Emperors the confiimation of their immunities. 
Two immediate cities of the Ejnpire, tho^ of 
Basle and Schauffhausen, took occasion, from thefie 
latter events, to solicit their admission into the 
Confederacy. They were received as allies, under 
the title of Cantons (1501) ; and the territory of 
Appenzel, which was admitted in like manner 
(1513), formed the.thirteenth and last Canton. 

The alliance which the Swiss had kept up with 
France* since the reigns of Charles VII. and 
Louis XI«, tended greatly to secure the independ- 
ence of the Helvetic Body. ^ This alliance, which 
Louis XI. had made an instrument for humbling 
the power of the Duke of Bm-gundy, was never 
but once broken, in the reign of Louis XII., on 
account of the Holy League, into which the Swiss 
were drawn by the intrignps of the Bishop of Sion 
(1512). The Frendi were then expelled from the 
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Mitftoese territory by the Swist, who placed there 
the Duke Maximilian Sforza. It was in gratitude 
for this serriee, that the duke ceded to the Swifl% 
by a treaty which was concluded at Basle, the 
four baiHwicks of Lugano, Locarno, Mendrisio 
and Val-Maggio, which he dismembered from the 
Miianois. Though conquerors at the battle of No* 
vara the Swiss experienced a sanguinary defeat 
at Marignane ; when they judged it for their inte» 
rest to renew their alliance with France (lôl3)u 
A treaty of perpetual peace was signed at Fri- 
bnrg between these two States (1516), which wit 
soon after followed by a new treaty of alliance^ 
concluded with Francis L at Lucerne (1521), and 
regulariy renewed under the subsequent reign». 

The change which took place in religion, at tha 
beginning of the sixteenth century, extended its 
influence to Switzerland, wher& it kindled the flame 
of eiril discord. Four cantons, those of Zurich» 
Berne, Schauifhausen, and Basle, renouncing en« 
tirely the Romish faith, had embraced the doc* 
irines of Zuingle and Calvin ; while two others^ 
viz. Claris and Appenzel, were divided between the 
old and the new opinions. The Reformation having 
likewise found its way into the conimon bailiwicks» 
the Catholic Cantons rose in opposition to it (1531) ; 
denying liberty of conscience to the inhabitants. 
Hence, a war arose between the Cantons of liie 
two religions ; which, however, was terminated the 
same year by a treaty of peace, guaranteeing to 
such parishes within the bailiwicks as had embra* 
ced the new doctrines, the liberty of still adhering 
to them. The same revolution extended to Gene* 
▼a, whose inhabitants had declared solemnly in hf 
•vour of the reformed worship, and erected them* 
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•elves into a free and independent republic (1 584)* 
The church of Geneva, under the directt<m of Cal- 
▼in, became the centre and citadel of the Reformation ; 
while the academy founded in that city, produced 
a vaat number of theologians and celebrated scho- 
lars. It was at this time that the duke of Savoy 
planned the blockade of Geneva, to enforce cer- 
tain ancient rights which he claimed over that city ; 
but the Bernese espoused the cause of the Gene* 
vans, in virtue of the treaties of common citizen- 
ship which subsisted between them. This Canton 
having entered into alliance with Frands I., de- 
dared war against the duke of Savoy ( 1536); and 
in less than three months took from him the Pays 
de Vand. Being desirous of interesting thdr neigh- 
bours the Friburgers in their cause, they invited 
them to take possession of all those places that 
might suit their convenience ; and it was on this 
occasion that the city of Friburg acquired the prin- 
dpal part of its territory. These acquisitions were 
confirmed to the two Cantons, by the treaty which 
l^e Bernese conduded at Lausanne with the duke 
of Savoy (1564). 

The German Empire from time to time renew- 
ed its pretensions on Switzerland, and the Impe- 
rial Chamber usurped an occasional jurisdiction 
over one or other of the Cantons. Négociations 
for a general peace having commenced at Munster 
and Osnaburg, the thirteen Cantons sent their mi- 
nister or envoy to watch over the interests of the 
Helvetic Body at that congress ; and they obtain- 
ed, through the intervention of France and Swe»- 
den, that in one of the articles of the treaty it 
should be declared, that the city of Basle, and the- 
other Swiss Cantons, were in possession of fiill li- 
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berty, and independent of the Empire, and in no 
respect subject to its trijiianals. 

In Italy, the authority of the Emperor of Ger» 
many^ which had silently declined dtiring the pre- 
ceding centurie», langui^ed more and more under 
the long and feeble reign of Frederic III. At 
length it was reduced to the mere ceremony of co- 
ronation, and the simple exercise of some honorary 
and feudal rights, such as the investitures which 
the Imperial Coutt continued to grant to the Ytm* 
^ds of Lombardy. Although the Imperial dignity 
iinplied the royalty of Italy, which was considered 
as indissolubly united to it, nevertheless it was die 
custom that the Kirigs of Germany should hare 
tfaemselres crowned separately, Kings of Italy at 
Milan, and Emperors at Roi&e. Frederic III.9 
having had certain reasons for avoiding his core* 
liation at Milan, received from the hands of Pope 
Niefaolas V., in his 0W71 capital, the two crowns 
of Italy and Rome, Maximilian I., being pre- 
vented by the Venetians from repairing to Italy for 
his coronation (1508), was content to take the 
title of Emperor Elect, which his successors in the 
Empire have retained till the present time. 
Chiâ4e8 V. was the last Emperor to whom the 
Pofpe, Clement VIL, administered this double co- 
)*onation of King of Italy and Emperor, at Bologna, 
in 1530. .' 

The Popes, the Kings of Naples, the Dukes of 
Milau, and the Republics of Venice and Florence, 
were the principal powers that shared among them 
the dominion of Italy towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century. The continual wars which these 
states waged with each other, added to the weak- 
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ness of the German Emperors, encouraged fore%a 
powers to form plans of aggrandisement and con* 
quest over these countries. The Kings of France, 
Charles VIII., Louis XIL, and Fi*ancis I., led 
away by a mania for conquest, undertook sevrai 
expeditions into Italy, for enforcing tbeir claims 
either on the kingdom of Naples, or the duchy of 
Milan. They were thwarted in their scbemea by 
the Kings of Spain, who, being already masters of 
Sicily and Sardinia, thought they behoved also to 
extend their views to the Continent of Italy. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic deprived the French of ^e 
kingdom of Naples (1500). His successor, 
Charles V., expelled them from the Milanois, and 
obliged Francis I., by the treaties of Madrid 
(1526), Cambray (1529), and Crepy (1544.). to 
give up his pretensions on the kingdom of Ni^iles, 
and the duchy of Milan. From this time the 
Spaniards were the predominating- power in Italy 
for more than a hundred years. 

In the midst of these revolutions, there arose 
three new principalities within that king|lom ; those 
of Florence, Parma, and Malta. The Republic 
of Florence held a distinguished rank in Italy du- 
ring the fifteenth century, both on account of the 
flourishing state of its commerce, and the large ex- 
tent of its territory, which comprehended the 
greater part of Tuscany, and gave to this Republic 
the means of holding the balance between the 
otlier powers of Italy. The opulent family of the 
Medici nere exercised a high degree of influoice ; 
they ruled not by force but by their munificence, 
and the judicious use which they made of their 
great ridies. The credit and popularity of the 
Medici, excited envy and persecution «gamst 
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them, and earned them to be aeireral times banish- 
ed from Florence. They, were expelled from this 
latter place at the same time that Pope Clement 
VII.> who was of this family, Was besieged by the 
Imperialists in Rome (1527). That pontiff, in 
making his peace with Charles V., obtained his 
consent that the Medici should be reestablished 
at Florence, in* the state in which they were before 
their last banishment. The Emperor even pro* 
mtsed the Pope to give Alexander de Medici his 
natural daughter in marriage, with a considerable 
dowry. The Florentines, however, having shown 
some reluctance to receive the Medici, their city 
was besieged by the Imperial army, and compelled 
to surrender by capitulation (1Ô30). 

The Emperor, by a charter dated at Augsburg on 
the 28ih c^ August following, preserved to the city of 
Florence its ancient republican forms. Alexander de 
Medici was declared govemor-in-chief oi the 
state ; but this dignity was vested in himself and 
his male descendants, who could only enjoy it ac- 
oordiog to the order of primogeniture. He was 
authorized, moreover, to construct a citadel at Flo- 
rence, by means of which he afterwards exercised 
an absolute power over his fellow-citizens. As 
for the ducal dignity with which the new Prince 
of Florence was vested, it properly belonged to 
the duchy of Parma, in the kingdom of Naples, 
which the Empermr had conferred on him. 

Alexander de Medici did not long enjoy his new 
hoBours. He was universally abhorred for his cruel - 
ties, and assassinated by Laurentio de Medici, one 
of his own near relations (1Ô37). His successor 
in the duchy was Cosmo de Medici, who annex*, 
sd to the tmrit^iry of FkMrence that of the aneient 
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repubKc of Sienna, which tUe Ënxperôr Charles V. 
bad conquered, and conferred on -bis son Philip II. 
in name of the Empire (li54). This latter prince 
being desirous of seducing Cosmo from his alliance 
with the Pope and the King of France, with whom 
the Spaniards were at war, granted him the isres- 
titure of the territorjr of Sienna, as a m esne> tenure 
holding of the crown of Spain, by way of equiva- 
lent for the considerable sums which he had ad- 
vanced to Charles V. while he was cairying on the 
siege of Sienna. In transferring the Siennoie to 
the Duke, Philip reserved for himself the ports of 
Tuscany, such as Porto Ercole, • Orbitello, Tela- 
mone, Monte-Argentaro, St Stefano, Longone) 
Piombino, and tlie whole island of EliM» with the 
exception of Porto Ferrajo. By the same treaty, 
Cosmo engaged to furnish supplies to the Spaniards, 
for the defence of Milan and the kingdom of Na- 
ples. 

At length the Medici obtained the dignity of 
"Gtand Dukes, on occasion of the dilierenee that had 
risen between them and the Dukes of Fercara, on 
the subject of precedency. The Pope teraninated 
this dispute, by granting to Cosmo the title of 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, with the royal honotira 
(1569). The Emperor, however, took it amiss 
that the Pope should undertake to confer seeular 
dignities in Italy; thus encroaching on a right 
which he alleged belonged only to himself, in vit^ 
tue of his being King of Italy. The quarrels 
which this affair had occasioned between the Court 
of Rome and the Empire, were adjusted in 1676, 
when the Emperor Maximilian II. granted to 
Francis de Medici, the brother and successor of 
Cosmo, the dignity of .Grand Duke, on oondilion 
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that he shoald acknowledge it as a tenure of the 
Empire, and not of t)ie Pope. 

Among the number of those republics which 
the Visconti of Milan hiid subdued and over- 
thrown in the fourteenth century, were those of 
Parma and Placentia. They hacl formed a de* 
pendency of the duchy of Milan until 1512, when 
Louis XII. having been expelled from the Mi- 
lanois by the Allies of the Holy League', these 
cities were surrendered by the Swiss to Pope 
Julius II., who laid some claim to them, as making 
part of the dowry of the famous Countess Matilda. 
The Emperw Maximilian ceded ^hem to the Pope 
by the treaty of peace which he made with him ta 
1512. Francis I. took these cities again from the 
court of Rome, when he reconquered the duchy 
of Milan (1515) ; but this prince having also been 
expelled from the Milanois (1521). the Pope again 
got possession of Parma and Placentia, in virtue 
of the treaty which he had concluded with Charles 
v., for the reestablishment of Francis Sforssa in 
the duchy of Milan. These cities continued to 
f<Mrm part of the Ecclesiastical States until 1545, 
when they were dismembered from it by Paul III., 
who erected them into duchies, and conferred them 
on his son Peter Louis Famese, and his heirs-male 
in the order of primogeniture ; to be held under 
the title of fiefs of the Holy See, and on condition 
of ^paying an annual tribute of nine thousand 
ducats. 

This elevation of a man whose very birth seemed 
a disgrace to the pontiff, gave universal offence. 
The new Duke of Parma soon rendered himself 
BO odious by his dissolute life, his crimes and 
scandalous excesses, that a conspiracy was formed 
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ftgaînst him ; and he was ftssasfiinated in the dta- 
del of- P]acentia in 1Ô47. Ferdinand Gonasaga, 
who was iniplicftted, as is alleged, in this assassi- 
nation, then took possession, of Placentia in name 
of the Emperor; and it was not till 1557 tliat 
Philip II. of Spain restored that city, with its de- 
pendencies, to Octavius Famese, son and encces* 
sor of the murdered prince^ The house of F^- 
nese held the dachy of Parma as a fief of the Ec- 
clesiastical States, until the extinction of the male 
line in 1731. 

The Knights of St John of Jerusalem, after their 
expulsion from the Holy Land, had retired to the 
Isle of Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes, in 
1310, of which they bad dispossessed the Greeks. 
They did not maintain possession of this place 
longer than 1523, when Soliman the Great vai* 
dertook the siege of Rhodes, with an army of two 
hundred thousand men, and a fleet of four hundi«d 
«ail. The Knights boldly repulsed the different 
Attacks of the Turks ; but being entirely depend- 
ent on their own forces, and receiving tio succour 
from the powers of Christendom, they were com- 
pelled to capitulate, after an obstinate defence of 
six months. Leaving Rhodes, these Knights took 
shelter in Viterbo, belonging to the States of the 
Church, where they were cordially received by 
Pope Clement VII. There they remained until 
«he Emperor Charl^ V. granted them the Isle of 
Malta, which became their principal residence 
(1530). That prince ceded to them the islands 
of Malta and Gozzo, with the city of Tripoli in 
Africa, on condition of holding them fi;pm him and 
his successors in the kingdom of Sicily, as noble 
fiefs, fi-ank and free, without any other obligation 
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tban 1^ anaual gift of » falcon, in token of their 
domanial tenure, and presenting to the King of 
Sicily three of Uieir «abjects, o/ whom he was to 
choose one, on each vacancy of the Inshopric of 
Malta. Charles V. added another clause, that if 
ever the Order should leave Malta and fix their 
residence elsewhere, that island should revert to 
liie King of Sicily. The Knights of St John con- 
tinued in the sovereignty of Malta and Gozzo till 
1798 ; but they lost Tripoli, in 1551, which was 
taken from them by the Turks. 

A memorable revolution happened at Genoa, 
about the beginning of tfa^e sixteenth century. That 
republic, after having for a long time formed part 
of the duchy of Milan, recovered its ancient in- 
dependence about tlie time when the French and 
Spaniards disputed the sovereignty of Italy, and 
tho conquest of the Milanois. £xpelled by the 
Imperialists from the city of Genoa in 1522, the 
French had found means to repossess it (1527), 
jvith the assistance of the celebrated Andrew 
Doria, a noble Genoese, who had been in the ser- 
nce of Francis I. This distinguished admii-al 
supplanted by favourites, and maltieated by the 
eourt, abandoned the cause of France in the fol- 
lowing year, and espoused that of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

The French then laid siege to the city of Na> 
pies, which was reduced to the last extremity, and 
' on the point of surrendering, when Doria, having 
hoisted the Imperial flag, set sail for Naples, with 
the galleys under his command, and throw abund* 
BDce of provisions into the .besieged city. The 
French army» now cut off from all commnnicatii»n 
by aei^ aoon be£^ to experience those calamities 
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from whieh the Imperulisto had just been deliver* 
ed. Thdur whole troops being destroyed by fm* 
mine and contagions disease, the expedition to 
Naples fell to the ground, and the aflairs of the 
French in Italy were totally mined. It is alleged 
that Charles V., to recompense Doria for this im- 
portant service, offered him the sovereignty of 
Genoa ; and that, instead of accepting this honour} 
that great man stipulated for the liberty of his 
country, whenever it should be delivered from the 
yoke of France. Courting the glory of being the 
liberator of his native city, he sailjed directly for 
Genoa, of which be made himself master, in a single 
night, without shedding one drop of blocKl (1528). 
The French garrison retired to the citadel and 
were obliged to capitulate for want of provisions* 

This expedition procured Doria the title of Father 
of his Country, which was conferred on him by 
a decree of the Senate. It was by his advice that 
a committee of twelve persons was chosen to oz^ 
ganize a new scheme of government for the re- 
public A register was drawn up of all those 
âunilies who were to compose the Grand Coun<»l, 
which wad destined to exercise the supreme power. 
The Doge was to continue in office ten years ; and 
great care was taken to remove those causes which 
had previously excited factions and intestine dis- 
orders. Hence the establishment of the Genoese 
aristocracy, whose forms have since been preserv- 
ed, with some few modifications Di^iich were in- 
troduced afterwards,' in consequence of certain 
dissensions which had arisen betweoi the ancient 
and the new nobility. 

Venice, the eldest of the European republics, 
had reached the zenith of its greatness about th« 
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end of the fifteenth cèntuiy. The ràst extent of 
its commerce, supported by a powerful marine» 
the multiplied sources of its industry, and the 
monopoly of the trade in the East, had made it 
one of the richest and most formidable States in 
Europe. Besides several ports on the Adriatie» 
and numerous settlements which they had in the 
Archipelago, and the trading towns on the Levant, 
they gained ground more and more on the conti- 
nent of Itidy, where they formed a considerable 
territory. Guided by an artful and enterprising 
policy, this Republic seiased with marvellous avidity 
every drcumstance which favoured its views of ag- 
grandisement. On the occasion of their quarrels 
with the Duke of Ferrara, they obtained possesssiou 
of the province of Polesino de Rovigo, by a treaty 
which they concluded with that prince in 1484. 

Afterwards, having joined the League which 
the powers of Italy had opposed to Charles Vlll. 
and bis projects of conquest, they rctfused to 
grant supplies to the King of Naples for the re^ 
covery of his kingdom, except by his consenting 
to yield up the cities of Trani, Otranto, BrindiM, 
an(l Gallipoli. Louis XII., being resolved to en* 
force his claims on the duchy of Milan, and wish- 
ing to gain over this Republic to his interest, gave 
up to them, by the treaty of Blois (1499), the 
town of Cremona, and the whole country lying 
between the Oglio, th.e Adda, and the Po. On 
the death of Pope Alexander VI. (1503), they 
took that favourable opportunity of wresting from 
the Ecclesiastical States several towns of the Ro- 
magna ; among others, Rimini and Faenza. 

Of all the acquisitions which the Venetians made, 
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the most important was that of Cypras- That 
island, one of the most considerahle in the Medi- 
terranean, had heen conquered from the Greeks by 
Richard Cœur de Lion, King of England, who 
surrendered it to Guy of Lusignan (1192), the 
last king of Jerusalem, in compensation for the 
loss of his kingdom. From Guy de Lusignan 
descended a long line of Cypriot kings ; the Imt 
of whom, John III., left an only daughter, named 
Charlotte, who succeeded him in that kingdom, 
and caused her husband, Louis of Savoy, to be 
also crowned king. There still remained a bas- 
tard son of John III., called James, who was pro* 
lected by the Sultan of Egypt, to whom the kings 
of Cyprus were tributaries, and who succeecl^d in 
e?cpelling Charlotte and her husband, the Prince 
of Savoy, from the throne (1460). James, who 
was desirous of putting himself under the protec- 
tion of the Venetians, married Catherine Cornaro, 
daughter of MarCo Corneille, a patrician of Venice. 
The Senate, in honour of this marriage, adopted 
Catherine, and declared her daughter of St Mark, 
or the Republic. James died in 1473, leaving a 
posthumous son, who died also in the second year 
of his i^e. The Republic then considering the 
kingdom of Cyprus as their own inheritance, took 
possession of the natural children of James, and 
induced Queen Catherine, by various means, to 
retire to Venice, and there, to resign her crown 
into the hands of the Senate, who assigned her a 
pension, with the Castle of Azolo, in Trevisano, 
for her residence ; and obtained for themselves the 
investiture of that island from the Sultan of Egypt 
1490). 
A career so prosperous was eventually followed 
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by a rererse of fortune ; and several circiunstancea 
copicuired to accelerate the decline of this flourish* 
ing republic. They received a terrible blow by the 
discovery of the new passage to India round the 
Cape, which deprived them of the commerce of 
the East ; thus drying up the principal source of 
their wealth, as well as of their revenue and their 
marine. In vain did they put in practice all the 
arts of their policy to defeat the commercial en- 
terpnses of the Portuguese in India ; exciting a- 
gainst them, first the Sultans of Egypt, and af- 
terwards the Turkish Emperors, and furnishing 
these Mahometan powers with supplies. The ac* 
tivity of the Portuguese surmounted all these ob- 
stacles. . They obtained a firm settlement in the 
East, where in course of time they became a very for*- 
midable power. Lisbon, in place of Venice, became 
the emporium for the productions of India ; and the 
Venetians could no longer compete with them in this 
field of Eastern commerce. Besides, the good for- 
tune which so long attended the undertakings 
of the republic, had inspired them with a passion 
for conquest. They took every opportunity of 
makiiM; encroachments on their neighbours; and 
sometimes forgetting the counsels of prudence, 
they drew down upon themselves the jealousy and 
resentment of the principal States of Italy. 

To this jealousy must be attributed the famous^ 
League, which Pope Julius II., the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Louis XII., Ferdinand of Spain, and several 
.of the Italian States, concluded at Cambray (1Ô08), 
for the partition of the Venetian tenitory on Terra 
Firma* Louis XII. gained a signal victory over 
the republicans near Agnadello, which was foUow- 
jed by such a rapid succession of conquests, that 
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the Senate of Venice were Btrnck with cimsterna* 
tion ; and the -Republic must have been infiedlibly 
lost, had Louis been supported by his allies. Bot 
the Pope and the King of Spain, who dreaded the 
preponderance of the French in Italy, suddenly a- 
bandoned the League, and concluded separate trea- 
ties of peace with the republicans ; nor was the Em- 
peror Maximilian long in following their example» 
In consequence of this, the Venetians, after having 
been menaced with a total overthrow, lost only, 
in course of the war, the territory of Cremona and 
Ghiera d*Ada, with the cities and ports of Ro- 
magna and Apulia. But this loss was far sur- 
passed by that which they experienced in their 
finances, their commerce and manufactures, on ac- 
count of the expensive efforts which they were ob- 
liged to make in resisting their numerous enemies. 

The ruin of this Republic was at length com- 
pleted by the prodigious increase of the power of 
the Ottomans, who took from them, by degrees, 
their best possessions in the Archipelago and the 
Mediterranean. Dragged as it were in spite of 
themselves, into the war of Charles V. against the 
Turks, they lost fourteen islands in the Archipelago; 
among others Chios, Patmos, ^gina, Nio, Stam- 
palia, and Paros ; and were obliged, by the peace 
of Constantinople (1540), to surrender to the 
Turks MaWasia and Napoli di Romagna, the only 
two places which remained to them in the Morea. 

The Turks also took from them the isle of Cyprus, 
the finest of their possessions in the MediteiTanean. 
The Sultan Selim II., being determined to conquer 
that place, attacked it with a superior force (15.70), 
although the Venetians had given him no ground for 
hostilities. He made himself master of the cities 
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0Ï Nicosia aud Famagasta ; and completed 'the con- 
qa«6t of the whole iBland, before the snccours^ 
which the King of Spain and the Pope had grant- 
ed to the Venetians, could join their fleet. On 
the approach of the Christian army, the Turkish 
fleet retired within the Gulf of Lepanto, where 
they were attacked hy the allies under the com- 
DMod of Don John of Austria, a natural son of 
Charles V. The Christians gained a complete vic- 
tory (1571). The whole Turkish fleet was de- 
fitffoyed, and the Confederates took immense booty. 
The news of this defeat struck terror into the city 
of Constanlittople, and made the Grand Signior 
translar bis court to Adriandple. The Christians, 
however, reaped no advantage from their victory. 
A imsunderstanding arose among the Confederates, 
•nd their fleets dispersed without accomplishing 
any thing. ' The Venetians did not return to the 
isle of Cyprus ; and knowing well that they could 
not reck<m cm any effectual aid on the part of their 
allies, they determined to make peace with the 
Turks (Ï573). By this treaty they left the Porte 
in possession of Cyprus, and consented to pay it a 
sttoi of 300,000 ducats, to obtain the restitution of 
their ancient boundaries in Dalmatia. . From this 
epoeh, the republic of Venice dates its entire de- 
cay* It was evident, that it must thenceforth re- 
sign its pretensions as a leading power, and adopt 
a system of neutrality which might put it in condi- 
tioa to maintain peace with its neighbours. 

Eingland, as we have mentioned above, had been 

the rival of France, while the lattei' now became 

the rival of Austria. This rivalry commenced with 

the marriage of Maximilian of Austria, to Mary, 
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daughter and heiress of Charles, fast Dake of Bnr- 
gnDdy ; by which the house of Austria succeeded 
to the whole dominions of that Prince. The Low 
Countries, which at that time were ihe principal 
emporium for the manufactures and commerce of 
Europe, fprmed a part of that opulent snecessioB. 
Louis XL, King of France, was unable to prevent 
the marriage of the Austrian Prince witit the heiress 
of Burgundy ; but he took advantage of that event to 
detach from the territories of that princess whatever 
he found convenient. He seized on the duchy of 
Bui^ndy as a vacant fief of his crown, as well as 
the seigniories of Anxerrois, Maeonnois, Bar-sor- 
Seine, and the towns on the Somme; and these dtf* 
feren t countries were preserved to Fiance by the trea- 
ties of peace concluded at Arras (1482) and Sealis 
(1493). Such was the origin of the rivalry and 
bloody wars between France and Austria. The 
theatre of hostilities, which, under Louis XL had 
been in the Low Countries, was transferred to Italy, 
under Charles VIIL, Louts XII., and Francis L 
From whence it was changed to Germany, in the 
reign of Henry II. 

In Italy, besides this rivalry between the two 
powers, there was another motive, or pretext, for 
war, viz. the claims of France on the kingdom of 
Naples and the duchy of Milan. The claim of 
Louis XL on the kingdom of Naples, had devolved 
to him with the county of Provence, which he in^ 
herited in virtue of the will of Charles, Count of 
Provence, and the last male descendant of the 
house of Anjou (1481). Charles VIIL; the son 
and successor of Louis XL, urged on by youthful 
ambition, was determined to enforce this claim. 
He undertook an expedition into Italy (1494), and 
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took possessioti oi t^ie kingdom of Naples without 
strikiog a blow. Bat being opposed by a formid- 
able confederacy of the Italian princes, with Maxi- 
milian at their head, be was obliged to abandon 
his conquests with the same facility he had made 
theoa ; and he was fortunate in being able to effect 
his retreat, by the famous victory which he gained 
OTOTthealliesnearForonuoro, in thednchy of Parma. 

The claim to the duchy of Milan, was found* 
ed en the contract of marriage between Louis, 
Duke of Orleans, tlie grandiatber of Louis XII.^ 
and Valentine c^ MiUn. That contract provided» 
that failing heirs-male <tf John Galeas, Duke of 
Milan, the duchy should fall to Valentine, and the 
children of her marriage with the Duke of Orleans. 
Louis XII. claimed the ' rights of Valentine, his 
grandmother, in opposition to the princes of the 
family of Sforza, who had taken possession of the 
duchy of Milan, on the extinction of the male- 
heirs of the Visconti, which happened in 1447. 
The different créditions which he undertook into 
Italy, both fin: the conquest of Milan and the 
kingdom of Naples, met with no better success 
than that of his predecessor had done ; in conse- 
quence of a new League, called the Holt/ LeoffUê^ 
which Pope Julius II. raised against him, and into 
which he drew the Emperor Maximilian, the Kings 
of Arragon and England, with the Venetians and 
the Swiss. Louis XII. lost all the advantages of 
bis conquests. The kingdom of Naples fell under 
the power of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the &mily 
of Sforza were reinstated in the duchy of Milan. 

These Italian wars, which were renewed at 
different times under the reign of Francis ^ I., 
coat Fiance much blood and immense sums. In 
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thU straggle she was forced to succumib, wid 
Francis I. boUnd himself, bjr the tre«Ay of Crepy» 
to abandon, his claims on Italy in favour of Cha- 
rles V* The kingdom of Naples and the d|ic)iyof 
Milan remained incorporated with the Spanish 
monarchies. Francis I.» nevertheless, had the glory 
of arresting the progress of his nral« i»ad eifect^- 
ly connterbalanc'mg a power which» at thfit ûm^t 
made all £urope to tremble. 

Henry IL, the son and snccessor of Fiv^cia L, 
adopted a new line of policy. He attaokad the 
Honse of Auauiat in Germmiy ; having entered in* 
to a league with Mi^urice, £^tor of Saxony» and 
^e Protestant primes of the £mpirei to oppose 
Charles Y. That league, which was ratified at 
Chambord (1552), .procured for Henry IL poase»- 
aien .of the bisboprice of Met»» Toul, aiid Vec- 
dan ; and be even succeeded m forcing the £m» 
peror to rai#e the siege of ^et^ which that prinoe 
bad imdertaken abput the. end of the year L552. 
A truce of five years w^ agreed on between these 
two sovereigns at Vaucelles ; but, in the course of 
a few months» the war was renewed, and Philip 
IL, who had succeeded bis father, Chéries Y.» ii^ 
duced his queen, Mary of England, to join in it. 
.Among the events of this war, the most remark^- 
. ble are the victory of St Quentin, gained by the 
Spaniards ( 1557), and the conquest of the city of 
. Calais, by Francis, Duke of Guise ; the last posses- 
sion of ^he Engli^i in France (1558). The death 
of Queen Mary prepared the way for a peace, 
which was signed at Chateau-Cambresis (1559), 
between France, England^ and Spain. The Duke 
of Savoy obtained there the restitution of his 
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0it«te8, of which Francis I. had deprived him in 
1536. Calais remained annexed to France. 

A series of wars, hoth civil and religious, broke 
oiut under the feeble reigns of the three sons and 
««ccessors of Henry II. The gi^at infinenoe of 
the Gnises, and the factions which distracted tht 
court and the state, were the true source of hosti* 
lities, though religion was made the pretext. Fran- 
cis II. having espoused Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland, the whole power and authority of the go- 
rem ment passed into the hamls of Frauds, Duko 
of Guise, and the Cardinal de Lorraine, his hro«- 
ther, who were the queen's maternal uncles. The 
power which these noblemen enjoyed excited the 
jealbusy of Anthony, King of Navarre, and his 
brother Louis, Prince of Cbndé, who imagined 
that Uie precedency in this respect was due to 
them as princes of the blood, in preference to the 
Lorraine family, who might be considered as stran- 
gers in France. The former being Calvinists, -and 
having enlisted all the leaders of that party in 
their cause, it was not dtfiicuVt for the L<nrraine 
princes to secure the interest of i^ the most zed- 
ous Curtholics. 

The first spark that kindled these civil wars, 
was the conspiracy of Amboise. The intention 
of the conspirators was to seize the Guises, to 
bring thera to trial, and throw the management cf 
affairs into the hands of the princes of the blood. 
The conspiracy baring been <Hscovered, the prince 
of Condé, who was suspected of being at its head, 
was arrested ; and he would have been executed, 
had not the premature death of Francis II. hap- 
pened in the meantime. The queen* mother, Ca- 
tbi^iue de Medici/ who was intrusted with the 
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regency during thé minority of Cbarks IX., and 
desirous of holding the balance between thc^ two. 
parties^ set Condé at liberty, and granted the 
Calvinists the free exercise of their religion, in 
the aubarbs and parts lying out' of the towns. 
This famons edict (January 156^3) occasioned the 
first civil -war, the signal of which was the mas» 
sacre of Yaasy in Champagne* 

Of these wars, there have been commonly, 
reckoned eight under the family of Valois» vis. 
fÎEMir in the reign of Charles IX.» and four in that 
of Henry III. The fourth» under Charles IX^. 
began with the iiunout massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew» anthcHÎsed and directed by the King (1572). 

It is 4>f some impwtance to, notice here the £kiùt 
cf Pacifioedian of H^ry III., of the month of 
May 1Ô76. The new privileges vhich thia edict 
grsnted to the Calvinista» eiiooura^ed the Guises 
.to concept a league this same year» ostensibly for 
the maintenance of the Catholic religion, but whose 
real object was the deUiroaement of the reigning 
dynasty» and the elevation of the Guises. The 
Duke of Alençon» only lMt>ther of Henry III., 
being dead, and the King of Navari:e, who pro- 
fessed the Calviniitic faith, having become pre- 
sumptive heir to the crown» the chiefe of the Ca* 
tholic League no longer méfie a secret of tbek 
measures. They concluded a forpoel alliance ( 1 584), 
with Philip II. of Spain» for excluding the Bour- 
bons from the throne of France. Henry III. was 
obliged, by the Leaguers, to recommence the war 
i^çain^t the Calvlnists i but perceiving that the 
Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal his brother, took 
every occasion to render bis government odious, 
he caused them both to be assassinated at. Bloi^ 
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(1588), and threw himself on the protection of th« 
King of Navarre. In conjunction with that Prince, 
hé undertook the siege of Paris, during which he 
was himself assassinated at St Cloud, by a Jacobin 
of the name of James Clement (1689). 

The dynasty of Valois ended with Henry III,, 
after having occupied the throne for two hundred 
imd sixty-one years. Under this dynasty the 
royal authority had gained considerably, both by 
the annexation of the great fiefs to thé crown-» 
lands, and by the introduction of regular armies, 
wliich ptit an end to the feudal power. Louis XI. 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing the grandeetf 
tinder subjection, and putting an end to the cfneltfed 
and oppressions 6f anarchy. If these changés, how* 
ever, contributed to publié order, it is neverâiélésA ^ 
true that the national liberty suffered by them ; that 
the royal authority daily received new augmenta- 
tions; and that, so early as the reign of Lotns XII., 
it was considered as high treason to speak of the 
necessity of assembling the States-General. The 
practice of these assemblies, however, wai> renewed 
under the successors of that prince ; they even be- 
came frequent under the last kings of the house of 
Valois, who convoked them chiefly tritfa the view of 
demanding supplies. Francis I. augmented his in-» 
fluence over the clergy by the concordat which hé 
concluded with Leo X. (1516), in virtue of which 
he obtained the tkomination to all vacant prela- 
tures ; leaving to the Pope the confirmation of the 
prelates, and the liberty of receiving the annats. 

The race of Valois was succeeded by that of 
the Bourbons, who wefe descended from Robert 
Count of Clermont, younger son of St Lotiis. Hen- 
ry IV., the first king of this dynasty, was related 
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io the twenty-fint degree to Hemy III., }ii« imr 
mediate predecessor. That prince, who was a 
Calvinist, the more easily reduced the party of the 
League, by publicly abjuring his religion at St 
Denis. He concluded a peace with the Spaniairde^ 
who .were allies of the League, at Vervins ; and 
completely tranquillized the kingdom by the fa- 
mous edict of Nantes, which he published in far 
TOUT of the reformed religion. By that edict he 
guaranteed to the Protestants perfect liberty of 
conscience, and the public exercise of their wor- 
ship, with the privilege . of filling all offices of 
trust : but he rendered them, at the same time, a 
piece of disservice, by granting them fortified 
places, under the name of places of security. By 
thus fostering a spirit of party and intestine fac- 
tion, he furnished a plausible pretext to their ad- 
versaries for gradually undermining the edict, and 
finally proscribing the exercise of the reformed re- 
ligion in Fi*ance. 

That great prince, after having established 
the tranquillity of his kingdom at home and a- 
broad, encouraged arts and manufactures, and. 
put the administration of his finances into admir- 
able order, was assassinated by Ravaillac (1610), 
at the very moment when he was employed in 
executing the grand scheme which he had pro- 
jected for the pacification of Europe. Cardinal 
Richelieu, when he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment under Louis XIIL, had nothing so much at 
heart as the expulsion of the Calvinists from their 
strongholds. This he accomplished by means of 
the three wars which he waged against them, and 
by the fiimous siege of Rochelle, which he re- 
duced m 1628. That great statesman next em- 
ployed his policy agamst the house of Austria, 
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m^ose preponderance gave ambra^ to all Europe; 
He took the opportunity of the vacaftt sacoession 
of Mantaa to espouse the cause of the Duke of 
Nevers f^ainst the Courts of Vienna and Madrid, 
who supported tfie Duke of Guastalla ; and main* 
tàined his protege in the duchy of Mantua, by 
tlie treaties of peace which were concluded at 
Ratisbon and Querasque (1631.) Having after^ 
wards joined Sweden, he made war against the 
two branches of Austria, and on this occasion got 
possession of the places which the Swedes had 
seized in Alsace. 

Louis XIV. was only four years and «evea 
months old when he succeeded his father (1643)* 
The queen-mother, Anne of Austria, assumerd the* 
regency. She appointed Cardinal Mazarin her 
prime minister, whose administration, <)uring the' 
minority of the King, was a scene of turbulence 
and distraction. The same external policy which 
had' directed the ministry of Richelieu, wbs fol- 
lowed by his successor. He prosecuted the war 
against Austria with vigour, in conjunction with 
Sw0den, and their confederates in Germany. By 
the peace which was concluded with the Emperor 
at Munster, besides the three bishoprics of Lor- 
raine, France obtained the Landgraviate of Lower 
and Upper Alsace, Sungaw, and the prefecture of 
the ten Imperial cities of Alsace. ' Spain was ex« 
eluded from this treaty ; and the war continued be-- 
tween that kingdom and France until the peace of the ' 
Pyrenees, by which the counties of Roussillon and 
Conflans were ceded to France, as well as several 
cities in Flanders, Hainault, and Luxembourg. 
Spain, which had long been divided into sereraV-: 
VOL. If. G ~ ^ 3 
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Ststai^and a itnageraaift were tothe restof £iiro|MV 
iMcame all of a sadden a formidable power, tarn* 
big the political balance in ber owii'&Toiir. This 
eleration was tbe work of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
a! piiace bom for great exploits ; of a profonnd and 
fertile genins ; bnt tarnishing his bright qnalities 
by peifidy and nnbounded ambition. He wi^s heir 
to the throne of Arragoa, and laid the foundation of 
hm greatness by bis marriage with Isabella (1469)^ 
aister to Henry VI. last King of CastiUe. That, 
match united the kingdoms of Castillo and Arra* 
gon, which were the two principal Christian Statea 
in Spaiii.^ Henry of Castaie had left a dangfater^ 
named Jane» but she being considered as illegtti* 
mate by tbe Castillians, the throne was oonfened 
OB laabdla and her husband Ferdinand (1474^ 
The Infioita Jane» in order to enforee her claimsi 
betrothed herself to Alphonso V. Kiag of P<Nrt«gal ; 
but that pcioee being defeated by Ferdinand at the 
batde of Tore ( 1476)» was olAiged to rraMrauKse 
Caatille and his marriage with the Infanta. 

A% the aceeasion of Isabella to the throne of 
CastiUe, that kingdom was a prey to aU the mi* 
series of anarchy. The abuses of the feudal sye* 
tem were there maintained by violence and in» 
justiee* Ferdinand demolished the fortresses of 
the nobles who infested the country ; he gave new 
Tigomr to the laws ; liberated tbe people from the 
oppresuon of tbe great ; and, under pretence of 
extirpating tbe Jews and MahometaBs, he esta- 
Uished the tribunal. of the Inquisition (1478^ 
Hbicb spread universal terror by its unheard of. 
cruelties. Torquemada, a Dominican, who waa 
atipointed grand Inquisitor (1488), burnt in-the 
^ace of fi>ur years near 6000 individuala. 

The Moors still retained the kiqgdom of Gre- 
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Ferdmand taok advmalagB of their Hmm" 
•ions to attempt the conqneiit of it, ia which be 
avceeeded, after a vigocous war of eighteen yeapk 
Abo Abdeli, the last King of Grenada, fled to 
Afrtea. An edict, which waa published inunedi* 
ately after, ordered the expulsion of all the Jews ; 
about an hundred thousand of whom fled fron 
* Spain, and took shelter, some in Portugal, and 
oàien in Africa. Ferdinand did not include the 
Moors in this proscription, wliom he thought to 
.gain over to Christianity by means of persecution ; 
iut having revolted in the year 1500, he then al- 
lowed them to emigrate. It was this blind and 
^leadleng seal that procured Ferdinand the tide of 
the CathoUe Kvng^ whidb Pope Alexander III. 
cottfiured on him and hi» suoceaaora (1493)* That 
ponce also augmented his power by annexing to 
his crown the Grand Mastership of the Militacy 
•Orders of Calatrava, Alcantara,^ and St James jqH 
Campoatella. 

Every thing conspired to aggrandise Ferdinand ; 
and as tf the Old World had not been suffident, 
a New one was opened up to him by the discovery 
4»f America. He was heir, by the father s side, to 
the kingdoms of Arragon, Sicily, and Sardinia. 
'He got possession oi Castille by his marriage', and 
-of Grenada by fwce of arms ; so tliat nothing was 
wanting except Navarre to unite all Spain under 
his dominion. The Holy League, which Pope 
Julius II. had organized against Louis XIL (1511), 
furnished him with a pretext for seizing that king;- 
doin. Entering into an alliance with the Pope, 
he concerted with die King of England to invade 
Guienne, on which the English had some ancient 
lilaima. They demanded of the King of Navarre 
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that he should inake common cause with thaaUies 
of the Holy League against Lonis XII. That 
• prince, however, wishing to preserve neutrality» 
they prescribed conditions so severe, that he had no 
other alternative left than to seek protection k 
France. Ferdinand then obtained possession of 
all that part of Navarre which lay beyond the 
Fp'enees. Twelve years before that time Fer- 
.dinand had, by the treaty of Grenada, planned 
with Louis XII. the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples. Frederic of Arragon was then deprived 
of that kingdom, and his States were divided be- 
tween the two allied kings ; but Ferdinand having 
soon quarrelled with Louis XII. as to their re- 
spective boundaries, this was made a pretext for 
expelling the French from Naples, which was 
again umted to the Spanish monarchy, in the yeaia 
1503 and 1505. 

Charles I. of Austria, grandson of Ferdinand, 
and his successor in the Spanish monarchy, added 
to that crown the Low Countries and Frenche- 
Comté, which he inherited in right of bis father 
Philip of Austria, and his grandmother Mary of 
Burgundy. He added likewise the kingdoms of 
Mexico and Peru, on the continent of America, 
and the duchy of Milan in Italy, in which he in- 
vested his son Philip, after having repeatedly ex* 
pelled the French in the years 1522 and 1525. 

These were all the advantages he derived from 
his wars against Francis I., which occupied the 
greater part of his reign. Blinded by his animosity 
against that Prince, and by his ruling passion for 
war, be only exhausted his kingdom, and impaired 
his true greatness. Charles resigned the Spanish 
monarchy to his son Philip IL, which then corn* 
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prehended l^e Low Countries, the kingdoms of 
Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, the dnchy of Milan» 
and ibe Spanish possessions in America. The 
peace of Chateau Cambresis, which Philip II. 
signed in 1559, after along war against Prance, 
may be regarded as the era of Spanish greatness. 
To the states which were left him by his father, 
Philip ailded the kingdom of Portugal, with the 
Portuguese possessions in Africa, Asia and Ame* 
rica ; but this was the termination of his prosperit]^. 
His reign after that was only a succession of 
misfortunes. His revolting despotism excited thiB 
Belgians- to insurrection, and gave birth to the ro- 
public of the United Provinces. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land having joined with the Confederates of thie 
Low Countiies, Philip, out of rev^ige, equipped a 
formidable fleet, known by the name of the InviU' 
cible Armadoy which was composed of ISO ves- 
sels of enormous size, manned with 20,000 sol- 
diers, exclusive of sailors, and armed with 1360 
pieces of cannon. On entering the Channel they 
were defeated by the English (21si of July 1588), 
and the^greater part of them destroyed by a storm. 
From this calamity may be dated the decline of 
the Spanish monarchy, which was exhausted by its 
expensive wars. Philip, at his death, left an enor- 
mous debt, and the whole glory of the Spanish na- 
tion perished with him. The reigns of his feeble swi- . 
cessera are only remarkable for their disasters. Phi- 
lip III. did irreparable injury to his crown by the ex- 
Imlsion of the Moors or Morescoes (1610), which 
ost Spain nearl y a million of her industrious subjects* 
Nothing can eqaal the misfortunes which she ex^ 
perienced under the reign of Philip IV. During 
g2 
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the war which he had to support against Fitfnee» 
the Catalans reTolted, and put themselves under the 
protection of that Crown (1640)» Encouraged hy 
their example, the Portuguese likewise shook off 
the yoke, and replaced the House of Braganza on 
their throne. Lastly ^ the Neapolitans, harassed 
by the Duke d*0]ivarez, prime minister of Philip 
IV. revolted, and attempted to form themselves 
into a repuhlie ( 1 647). These reverses on the part 
of Spain added to the number of her enemies. The 
&nioaa Cromwell having entered into an alliance 
with France (16&5)y* dispossessed the Spaniards of 
Jamaica, one of their richest settlements u[i America* 
Towards the end of the filîteenth century» Por- 
tagal had reached a high pitch of elevation, which 
ahe owed to the astonishing progress of her navi- 
gation and her commerce. John XL, whose fleela 
.first doubled the Cape of Good Hopey augmented 
the royal authority, by humbling the exorbitant 
and tyrannical power of the grandees. In the diet 
which was assembled at £vora, he retracted the 
concessions which his predecessors had made to 
the nobles, to the prejudice of the Crown. Ha 
abolished the power of life and death, which the 
Jords exercised over their vassals, and subjected 
their towns and their, territories to. the jurisdiction 
of. officers appointed by the King. The nobles, 
who were displeased at these innovations, having 
combiDed^^iU' defence of their privileges, and chosen 
the Duke of Braganza for tbeir leader, John, 
without being disconcerted by this oppositipn, had 
the Duke brought to a trial, and his bead cut off, 
while his brother was hanged in effigy. This ex- 
ample of severity intimidated the grandees, and 
made them submit to hi» avthority. The moat 
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bÉnlIiaxit era of Portiigal was that of Emaniiel and 
John IIL, who reigned between the yeais 1495 
and 1ÔÔ7. It was under these two Princes that 
the Portuguese formed their powerful empire in 
Jbidia, of which nothing now remains but the ruins. 

The glory of Portugal suffered an eclipse under 
the feeble reign of Sebastian» grandson and immedi- 
ate successor of John. That Prince, who came to 
the throne at the age of three years, had been brought 
ttp by the Jesuits, who, instead of instructing him 
m the important arts of gayemment, had given him 
the education of a monk. They had inspired him 
with a dislike for matrimony, but with a decided at- 
tachment for the crusades. Muley Mahomet, King 
of Morocco, haying requested his assistance against 
bis uncle Moluc, who had dethroned him, Seba»* 
ttôà undertook an expedition into Africa in person» 
(»rrying with him the flower of his nobility. A 
bloody battle was fought near Alcaçar, in the king- 
dom of Fez (1578), where the Portuguese sustained 
a complete defeat. Sebastian was slain ; and, what is 
flvffieiently remarkable, his enemy Moluc died a 
natmral death during the action, while Muley Ma- 
homet was drowned in the flight. 

[During the reign of this king, eyery thing had 
fallen into decay ; even the character of the nation 
had begun to degenerate. The spirit of chiyalry^ 
which had distinguished them, was exchanged 'for 
mercantile adventures, which even infected the 
higher classes; while avarice,, luxury, and effeminacy, 
Itfoughton a universal corruption. The governors of 
their colonies indulged in all sorts of ^olence and 
injustice. They seized the more lucrative branches 
of commerce. The military force, which Emanuel 
asd John IIL had kept up in India, was neglected. 
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The dergy nsnrped the whole wealth of the oolo^ 
nies, and exercised an absolute power by means of 
the Inquisition, which was no where more terrible 
than at Goa.] 

As Sebastian had never been mai'Hed, the 
throne passed at his death to Henry the Car- 
dinal, his grand uncle by the father s side, who 
was already far advanced in life. Perceiving his 
end approach, and that his death would involve tlie 
kingdom in confusion, he summoned an assembly 
of the States at Lisbon (1579), in order to ûx the 
fiDOCcession. The States appointed eleven commis- 
sioners, who were to investigate the claims of tbe 
different candidates for the crown. Philip IL of 
Spain, who was one of this number, did not pay 
the least regard to the decision of the States. No 
sooner had he learned the death of Henry (1580), 
than he sent the Duke of Alva, at the head of an 
army, to take possession of Portugal; The Duke 
defeated the troops of his opponent, Anthony prior 
of Crato, one of the claimants, who had prodainied 
himself king ;' pretending that he was the legitimate 
•on of the Infant Don Louis, son of Emanuel. 
Anthony had no other alternative left than to take 
shelter in France, and the whole of Portugal 
yielded to the yoke of the Spaniards. 

An inveterate antipathy, however, subsisted be- 
tween the two nations, which made the Portuguese 
detest their Spanish masters. This hatred was still 
more increased, on account of the losses which the 
Portuguese sustained, in the mean time, in their com- 
merce and possessions in the East Indies. Tbe lu- 
crative traffic which the Confederates in the LoW 
Countries, called the Dutchy carried on by im- 
porting the merchandifse of the East fron^ Portu- 
gal, and hawking them over the north of Europe, 
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Iwving enabled lliem to support the war agaiiMt 
Spain, Philip II; thought to strike a fatal blow at 
their prosperity, by forbidding them all commerce 
with Portugal. Tbat.Prince» however, was deceived 
in his expectation. The Confederates, deprived of 
this lucrative branch of their -industry, and after 
having made some unsuccessful attempts to find a 
north-west passage to India, took the resolution of 
sailing directly thither ( lô9ô), under the conduct of 
Cornelius Houtman and Molinaar, in order to seek» 
at the fountsdnhead, those commodities which were 
refused them in Portugal. No sooner had they 
attempted to form settlements in India than the 
Portuguese determined to prevent them, and fought 
with them,.near Bantam, a town in Java, a naval bat- 
Ûe, which ended in favour of the Confederates. 

Encouraged by this first success, the Dutch 
ondertook to deprive the Portuguese of their 
principal possessions in India. The conquest . 
which they made of the Moluccas, procured them 
the spice trade. They likewise formed settlements 
in the island of Java, where they founded the city > 
of Batavia, which became the capital and empo* 
rium of their settlements - in India. At length 
Goa and Diu were the only places that remained 
to the Portuguese of their numerous possessions 
in India. These important losses greatly exas- 
perated the Portuguese against the Spaniai'ds» 
What added still more to their resentment was^ 
that in the court of Madrid they saw a premedi* 
tated design to make vassals of the Portuguese ; 
and to cut off the most likely means of enabling 
them, sooner or later^ to recover their ancient inde* 
pendence. It was with this view that their army 
and their marine were disoiganized, their crown 
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disnfNited, tbeir noMlity pradoëeââwi 
ifae management of affidn, and the nation ex- 
lianated «by exorbitant ameesments. 

The revolt of the Catalans, which happened in 
1640, at length determined the Portngveaa 
U> fthake off the Spanish yoke. A eonspimcy 
was entered into by some of the gfandeea, in 
concert with the Doke of Bragansa, , which 
broke ont on the Ist December that same year. 
On that day, at eight o'clock in the morning» the 
eonspiratofs, to the number of about firar hondred» 
repaired by diflerent routes to the palace at liab^m, 
where the vice-queen, MaigaMt »of Savey, and 
dowager of Mantua, reeided, with VaacoaceUM the 
{Secretary of State, who exerdsed the fuaedoaa of 
Prime Minister of the kingdom. Part of theai 
disarmed the guard of the palace, while others 
seized Vasconeellos, who was the only.niedm that 
Mi a sacrifice to the publie vengeanoe. lliey ae* 
cored the person of the vice-queen, and took aae»» 
sures to protect her from insult or violence. The 
conspirators then proclaimed the Duke of Bra* 
ganza King, under the title of John IV. That 
prince arrived at Lisbon on the 6th of December, 
and his inauguration took place on the 15th. It 
is not a little surprising that ^ns revolution be* 
came general in eight days time, and that it was 
not confined merely to Portugal, but extended ' 
even to India and Afiica. Everywhere the Por- 
tuguese expelled the Sp^aniards, and proclaim* 
ed the Duke of Bragansa. •- The city of Ceuta in 
Africa, was the only town whicl^ the Spaaianb 
found means to retain possession of. 

John IV. was descended in a direct line inm 
Alj^nso, natnml son of John the Bastard, who 
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wm erasted Duke of Bra^i&iisk The lint eve of 
tkS» Bew KiBf of Portegal, en fab Bocenkm to the 
throne, wbs to cenrene an aateinUf of the Stetee 
at Li^MBy in order to make them admowledge fa» 
T^(bt to the erown. The StateB, eonfomiably te» 
tbe fniiâamentftl laws of the kingdoBiy dedaied 
Aat Catherine, dangfater of the in&nt Don Edwaid, 
and graacfanoither of King John, hanring be eo n w 
ûm tme and legitimate hebem to the tfarone <m 
^le death ei Henry die Cardinal, her gnmdaon 
John IV. was entitled to the repoaaeaûoa of theae 
xightt of wfaiditfaat prinoeaahad been nnjoitly de* 
prîred fay the Spaalvda. Hie hetter.to estahUi: 
himerif on ûio tl»one> John eonctaded treatiea of 
peace with France^ the United ProvinoaB, the Ne^* 
Aarlandii aad Swfdeft ; bat ecmfiiiittg hia whela 
ambition to tbe maiataimng the aoeîant laaatta of 
the lngdom,he remabied cen^leta^/inaetive witfci 
mgardto Spain» wfaicby beiafp ore rpe w e red 1^ 
Bttmerona enemies, waa quite ineapable of carryiag^ 
en the war with Tigonr against Portagal. The 
tmoe and alliaaee- which dwt Priaee had enterei 
into with the Dutch, did not prevent these lepnfah» 
Kcaa» from coatinQÎng their conqneats in India | 
whetey in process of time^ they stript the Portn* 
gnese of their finest settlements. 

England, long before this time» had emerged 
fnm . the state of tnrblence and désolation into 
wfaifcb she had been plunged by the dcstmetm 
warn of the two- Roses. A newiiMnilyy that ef the 
Tuearsy had mounted the throne ; Henry» -YIL 
trha wna its founder, daimed the erown in right 
of bin mother Margaret Bean&nt, alleged heiiesa 
of Ike henae <rf Lancaster» or tbe Bed Roae^ and 
iwaed aa iaokcreetiea ^gainai Bidbaid IIL tbelaat. 
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King^ the'Honseof Y«irk. TEii pm» hm^ç 
defeated and slain at the battle of Bosworth (1465), 
Henry» who was then prodanned King of Eng- 
kad, united the titles or claims of the two Roses, 
by his marriage with Elizabeth^ danghter of Ed* 
ward IV., and heiress of York, or the White Rose. 
The country being thns restored to tranquiUicy a^ 
1er thirty years of civil war, every thing assnined a 
more prosperous appearance. Agriculture and com- 
merce began to flourish anew. Henry applied hia»* 
self to the restoration of order and industry. He 
bumbled the feu^tious nobles, and rased the royal 
authority almost to a state of absohite despotism. 

The reformation ùf religion in England began 
in the reign <tf his son Henry VIIL That Prince» 
who was of a TCTy capricious chaneter, vaeîllaiiag 
èominaally between virtue and vice, appeared at 
fint as the champion of Popery, and pubUdbed k 
treatise against Luther, which procured him, firom 
the Court of Rome, the title of Defender if ike 
FaWi. But a violent passion, which he bad «»• 
ceived for Anne Boleyn, having induced kim to 
V attempt adivorce from Catherine of Arragon,dangfa. 
ter of Ferdinand the Catholic, he addremed bims^ 
for this purpose to Pope Clement Vll., alleging 
certain scruples of conscience which he felt on a^ 
'Count of his marriage with Catherine, who was 
within the degrees of affinity, prohibited in the 
sacred Scriptures. The Pope being afraid to dig, 
please the Emperor Charles V., who was the ne- 
phew of Catherine, thought proper to defer jn<^« 
ment in this matter; but the King, impatient of 
delay, caused his divorce to be pronounced by 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(IÔ32), and immediately married Anne Boleyn. 
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^e sentence of the Arcbbishop was annniled by 
Ûie £ope, who published ii threatening bnH against 
Henry. This incensed the King, who caused the 
Papal authority in England to be abrogated by the 
Parliament, and installed himself in the capacity of 
supreme head of the English Church (1534) ; a title 
which was conferred on him by the clergy, and 
confirmed by the Parliament. He also introduced 
the oath of supremacy, in virtue of Vp^hich all who 
were employed in offices of trust, were obliged to 
acknowledge him as head of the Church. A court 
of High Commission was established, to judge ec» 
clesiastical causes in name of the king, and from 
tdiose sentence there was no appeal. The con- 
Tents or monasteries were suppressed, and their 
revenues confiscsited to the crown (1536-1Ô89). 
Henry even became a dogmatist in theology; .and 
discarding the principles of Luther, as weR as those 
df Calvin aînd Rome, he framed a religion accord- 
ing to his own fancy. Rejecting the worship of 
imites, relics, purgatory, monastic vows, and 1the 
supremacy of the Pope, he gave his sanction, by 
the law of the Six Articles, to the doctrine of the 
real presence, the communion in one kind, the vow 
of chastity, the celibacy of the priests, the mass, 
«md auricuhir confession ; inflicting very severe 
penalties on all who should deny or disobey one or, 
other of these articles. 

This monarch, who was the first of the English 
kings that took the title of King of Ireland (1042), 
was involved in the disputes which then embroiled 
the Continental powers ; but instead of holding the 
balance between France and Austria, he adhered 
in general to his friend and ally Charles V. against 
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Fnace.* This conduct was re§^led leas by fo&* 
ûcê than by passioiu and the personal interest of 
bis minister Car£nal Wolsey, whom the Emperor 
had attached to his cause», by the hope of the pa« 
pal tiara^ 

^ The religion which Henry had planted in Eng- 
land, did not continue after his death. Edward 
VL» his son and immediate successor, introduced 
pure Calvinism or Presby terianism. Mary> daughter 
of Henry VIIL, by Catherine of Arragon, on her 
accession to the throne, restored the Catholic reli-* 
g^on (1553), and likewise received the new legale 
of the Pope into England. She inflicted great emp- 
ties on the Protestants, many of whom were burnt 
at the stake; among' others, Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Cantwbury, and the Bishops of London and 
Worcester. With the view of more firmly esta- 
blishing the Catholic religion in her dominions, 
«he espoused Philip, presumptire heir to the l^ar 
nish monarchy ( 1554). The restrictions with wmcb 
the English Parliament fettered his contract of 
marriage with the Queen, so displeased that prince, 
that, finding himself without. power or authority, 
he 4>eedily withdrew from England* Mary's reign 
lasted only five years : she was succeeded by her 
sister Elizabeth (1558), daughter of Henry VIH^ 
by Anne Boleyn* This princess once more abrogat* 
ed the authority of the Pope, and claimed to herself 
the supreme administration, both spiritual and tem* 
p<M^, within her kingdom. Though she adopted 
the CalvinÎBtic principles in every thing regarding 
the doctrines of the Church, she retained many of 
the Romish ceremonies, and the .government of 
Bishops. It was this that gave rise h^ the dis- 
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lincticm between the JEngtish or, ^i^A CAtfreA, 
end the Calvinistic or Presbyterian. 

^ Abont the time when the High Church party rose 
in England, a change of religion took place in Scot- 
land, protected by Queen Elizabeth. The regency 
of that kiDgdom was then vested in the Queen- 
dowager, Mary of Lorraine, the widow of Jamei 
v., and mother of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scot- 
land and France. That princess, who was guided 
solely by the councils of her brothers ef Lorraine, 
had introduced a body of French troops to represà 
the followers of the new doctrines, who had form- 
ed a new league, under the name of the Congre* 
gaiion. These, reinforced by the Catholic male- . 
'contents, who were apprehensive of falling undet 
a foreign yoke, tuok the resolution of implying for 
assistance to the English Queen, which it was by 
no means difficult to obtain. Elizabeth readily 
foresiiw, that so soon as Francis became master m 
Scotland, he would attempt to enforce Mary'a 
claims to the throne of England, grounded partly 
on the assumption of her being illegitimate. A 
confflderable number of English troops were then 
marched to Scotland, and having formed a june- 
tion with the Scottish malecontents, they besieged 
the French in the town of Leith, near Edinburgh. 
The latter were soon obliged to capitulate. By the 
articles signed at Leith(Iô60), the French and Eng- 
lish troops were to evacuate Scotland ; Francis II. 
King of Fcance, and his wife Mary Stuart, were to 
renounce the titles and arms of the sovereigns of 
England, which they had assumed ; while a Parfiar 
ment was to be assembled at Edinburgh for the 
pacification of the kingdom. 

The parliament which met soon after, ratified 
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the Confessioii of Faith, drawn up and presoited 
by the Presbyterian ministers. The Presbyterian 
worship was introduced into Scotland ; and the 
parliament even went so far as to prohibit the exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion. Mary Stuart» on her 
return to Scotland (1561), after the death of her 
husband Francis, was obliged to acquiesce in all 
these changes ; and it was with difficulty she was 
allowed the liberty of having a Catholic chapel 
attached to her court. This unfortunate princess 
was afterwards accused of having caused the, assas- 
sination of Henry Damley, her second husband ; 
and being obliged to fly the country, she took 
shelter in England (1568), where she was an-est- 
ed and imprisoned by order of Queen Elizabeth. 
After a captivity of nineteen years she was sen- 
tenced to death, and beheaded (18. Feb. 1587), as 
aa accomplice in the different plots which had 
been formed against the life of her royal relative. 

The troubles which the reformation of religion 
bad excited in Scotland, extended also to Ireland. 
A kind of corrupt feudal system had prevailed o* 
riginally in that island, which Heniy II. had not 
been able to extirpate. The English proprietors, 
who were vassals of the crown, and governed by 
the laws of England, possessed nearly one-third of 
the whole country ; while the rest of the island 
was in the nands of the Lish proprietors, who, al- 
though they acknowledged the sovereignty cf the 
English kings, preserved neveVtheless the language 
and manners of their native land ; and were in- 
clined to seize every opportunity of shaking off 
the English yoke, which they detested. Hence, 
a continued series of wars and feuds, both among 
the Irish themselves, and against the English, who 
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en'their part Imd no other object than to extend 
their possessiont at the expense of the natives* 
The kings of England, guided by an injudicioa» 
policy, for^ several centuries exhausted their re* 
sources in perpetual wars, sometimes against 
France, sometimes against Scotland, and some- 
times against their own subjects, without paymg 
the least attention to Ireland, of which they 9ip» 
pear to have known neither the importance n<Mr 
the effectual advantages which they might have 
reaped from it by means of a wise administration* 
The progress of agriculture and industry became 
thus completely impracticable; a deep-rooted 
hatred was established between the islanders and 
the English, who in fact seemed two distinct na-« 
tions, enemies of each other, and forming no idli- 
ances either by marriage or reciprocal intercourse. 
The resentment of the Irish against the English 
government was aggravated still mora, at the time 
if the Reformation, by thé vigorons measures that 
were taken, subsequently to the reign of Henry 
VIIL, to extend to Ireland the laws/ramed in 
Enghmd against the court of Rome and the Ca- 
tholic clergy. A general insurrection broke out 
in the reign of Elizabeth (1596), the chief instiga- 
tor of which was, Hugh O'Neal, head of a clan \n 
the province of Ulster, and Earl of Tyrone. Having 
gained over the whole Irish Catholics to his cause, 
be planned an extensive conspiracy, with the de- 
sign of effecting the entire expulsion of the Eng- 
lish from the island. Philip IL, King of Bpain, sup- 
plied the insurgents with troops and ammunition; 
and Pope Clenient VIIL held out ample indul- 
gences in favour of those who should enlist under 
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the banners of O'Neal, to cx>inbat the English he^ 
retics. This insurgent diief met at first with con* 
siderable success ; he defeated the English in a 
pitched battle, and mûntained his ground against 
the Earl of Essex, whom Elizabeth had despatcli« 
ed to the island with a formidable army. The 
rebels, however, ultimately failed in their enter* 
prise, after a sanguinary war which lasted seyen 
years. Charles, Lord Mountjoy, governor of Ire** 
land, drove the insurgents to their last recesses, and 
haxi the glory of achieving the entire reduction of 
the island. ^ 

The maritime greatness of England 4)egan in the 
reign of Elizabeth. That Princess gavé new vi* 
gour to industry and commerce ; and her efforts 
were seconded by the persecuting zeal of the 
French and Spanish governments* The numevav» 
irefugees from France and the Netherlands, immd 
a ready asylum in England, under the protectioa 
of Elizabeth ; and her kingdom became, as it were^- 
the retreat and principal residence of their arts ttad 
manufactures. She encouraged and protected na* 
vigation, which the English, by degrees, extended 
to all parts of the globe. An Englishman, named 
Richard Chancellor, having discovered the route ta 
Archangel in the Icy Sea (lô5ô), the Czar» Joha 
Basilowitz IL, granted to an English company the 
exclusive privilege of trading with Russia (1569)» 
The commerce of the English with Turkey and the 
Levant, which began in 1579, was likewise mono* 
polized by a Company of merchants. Francia 
Drake, a distinguished navigator, and the rival of 
Megellan, was the first Englishman that performed 
a voyage round the world, between 1677 and 
1580. The intercourse between England and the 
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East Iridiés, began in 1591 ; and the East India 
Conapany was instituted in 1600. Attempts were 
also made, about the same time, to form settle* 
meats in North America ; and Walter Raleigh, 
wbo had obtained a charter from the Queen 
^1584), endeavoured to found a colony in Uiat 
part of the American Continent, now called Vir- 
ginia in compliment to Elizabeth. That colony, 
however, did not, properly speaking, take root or 
fleodsh till the reign of James I. The competi- 
timi with Spain, and the destruction of the Invin- 
cible Armada of Philip II., by the combined fleets 
of Snglimdand Holland, gave a new enei^ to the 
Eaglish marine, the value of which they had learn- 
ed to appreciate, not merely in guarding the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, but in securing the pro- 
9fgK\ty of tbebr commerce and navigation. 

The Hmise of Tudor ended in Queen Elizabeth 
(i60S)»aiterhaving occupied the throne of England 
about a hundred and eighteen years. It was re- 
pUieed by that of the Stuarts. James VI., King 
of Seotlaad, son of Mary Stuart, and Henry 
DanJey, succeeded to the throne of England, and 
look the title of Kinj^ of Great Britain, which his 
soocesfiors still retain. This prince derived his 
tight to tie crown, from the marriage of his great 
grandmother, Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry 
VII., with James IV. of Scotland. Vain of his 
new elevation, and fond of prerogative, James 
constantly occupied himself with projects for aug- 
m^ting his royal power and authority in England ; 
and l^ instilling these principles into his son, he 
became the true architect of all the subséquent 
Biisfortnnes of his house. 
. <2h«rlea I., jthe son and successor of James, seU 
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don convened the Parliament ; mid ^hen they did 
aseemble, he provoked them by the measures he 
proposed, and was then obliged to dissolve them. 
Being entirely guided by his ministers Laud, Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Earls of Strafford and 
Hamilton, and his Queen, Henrietta of France, he 
ventured to levy taxes and impositions without the 
advice of Parliament. This conduct on the part 
of the King produced à general discontent. The 
flames of civil war began to kindle in Scotland, 
where Charles had introduced Episcopacy, as mora 
favourable than Presbyterianism to royalty. But 
the Scottish nobility, having formed a confederacyi 
known by the name of the Covenanty for the main* 
tenance of their ecclesiastical liberties, abolished 
Episcopacy (1638), and subsequently took np 
arms against the King. The Parliament of Eng* 
land, under such circumstances, ^ rose also against 
Charles (Id^l), and passed an act that they 
should not be dissolved without previously , oh* 
taining redress for the complaints of the natkiu 
This act, which deprived the King of his principal 
prerogative, proved fatal to the royal dignity. A 
trial was instituted by the Parliament against the 
Kings ministers, llie Earl of Strafford and iJier 
Archbishop of Canterbury were beheaded; and 
Charles had the weakness to sign the death**; 
warrant of his faithful servants. 

The Presbyterians soon became the prevailing 
party, and excluded the Bishops from the Upper 
House. The management of affairs fell then into 
the hands of tlje House of Commons ; Episcopacy 
was abolished $ and the Parliament of England 
acfceded to the Scottish Covenants War now. 
broke out between the King and the Parlianent ; 
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a battle was fought near York, in which the latter 
was yictorious (1644). Charles, seeing his af<* 
fairs ruined, took the determination to throw him- 
self into the arms of tlie Scots (1646), who, he sap- 
posed, might still retain an affection for the race 
of their ancient Kings. He soon found reason» 
however, to repent of this step ; the Scots did not 
hesitate to sell him to the Enj^lish Parliament for 
a sum of 400,000/. Sterling, which they found 
necessary for the payment of their troops* 

A new revolation, which soon after happened io 
the Parliament, completed the ruin of the King* 
The Presbyterians, or Puritans, who bad supprea* 
scd the Episcopalians, were crushed, in their turn, 
by the Independents. These latter were a sort of 
&natics, who admitted no subordination whatever 
in the Church, entertained a perfect horror for 
royalty, and were inclined for a republican or fde- 
mocratic form of government. The head and soul 
of this faction was the famous Oliver Cromwell» 
who, with great dexterity, made it an engine fpr 
raising himself ta the sovereign authority. The 
whole power of the Legislature fell eiitirely inta 
the hands of the Independent party ; who, by one 
act, expelled sixty members from the House of 
Commons. The Parliament, now^ completely un-? 
der their dominion, appointed a commission of.% 
hundred and fifty persons, whom they vested with, 
power to try the King. In vain did the Upper 
House oppose this resolution ; in vain did tlie 
King object to the Judges named by the FJoase ; 
the commission proceeded, and pronounced the fa- 
mous sentence, by virtue of which Charles was 
beheaded on the 30th of January 1649. His , 
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fiuttify irer» dkpersed, and 6aved lliemsélîres by^ 

The reTolnttons m the North of Etuope, sboat 
the period of which we now speak, were not less 
important than those which agitated the West and 
the South. These arose chiefly from the «fissoln- 
tion of the Union of Calmar, and the reformation 
in roUgion; both of which happened abont the 
beginning of the sixteenth centnry. The Union 
of Calmar, between the three kingdoms of the 
North, had been renewed i^everal times ; bnt, being 
badly cemented from the Erst, it was at length, 
irreparably broken by Sweden. This latter king- 
dom had been distracted by intestine feuds, occa- 
sioned by ^e ambition and jealousy of the nbbles, 
which continued during the whole reign of Charles 
YIIL, of ^e House of Bonde. After the deadi 
of thflft PHnoè (1470), the Swedes, without re- 
nouncing the Union, had regularly appointed as 
administrators of the kingdom, from the year 1471 
till 1520, three individuals of the family of Store, 
ris. Steno Sture, called the Oldy Suante Sture' 
and Steno Sture, called the Young. 

Meantime, John, King of Denmark, and son of 
Christian I., had governed the three kingdoms since 
1497, mdien Steno Sture the elder had resigned, 
until 1501, when he resumed the administration. 
At length, however, Christian II., son of John, 
made war on Steno Sture, sumamed the Younffy 
with a view to enforce the claims which he derived 
from the act of union. Being victorious At the 
battle of Bogesund, where Sture lost his life, he 
succeeded in making himself acknoDlrledged by the 
Swodes as king, and was crowned at Stockholm 
(1520). Within a short time after tliis ceremony. 
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In.violated the amnesty which he had fndblidy aoh 
nounced ; and lo gratify the reyenge of Gaataviia- 
Trolley Archbkhop of Upsftl» whom the Swedes 
had deposed, he caused niaetj-foiiir of the mosl 
distiagiiished personages in the kiagdoni to be ai^ 
rested and pnblicfy beheaded at StoddM^n* 

This massacre caused a revolotion,, by which 
Sweden recovered its ancient state of iBd^>end- 
ence. Gastams Vasa put himself at the head of 
the Dalecarlians, ambitious to become the liberator 
of his country (1521). He was declared Regent, 
And two yews after. King of Sweden» The exam-, 
pie of the Swedes was soon followed by the Danea, 
wfaoy indignant at the excesses and cmekieB of ^ 
Chrktian II., deposed him, and coafen-ed thttr 
crown on Frederic, Duke of Holstein, and paternal 
uncle to diat prince. . Christian» after bftving iMig * 
wandered about the Low Countries, was made 
prisoner by the Dunes, and remaiiuBd in captif 
TÎty the rest of .hi9 days. . The Kings of I>mh 
mark haying renewed, from tiipe to time, their 
pretensions t« the Swedish. throne, and still coi^ 
ftinned the three crowns on Uieir escutcheon, seye- 
nd wars broke out on this subject between the tw^ 
nations ; and it was not till the peace of Stettin 
(1570), that the Danes acknowledged the entire 
independence of Sweden. 

■ tiienmark then lest the ascendency wUch she bad 
so long maintained in the North. The goyemmeat 
of the kingdom underwent a radical change A 
Gom4>t arietocracy rose on the ruins of aie n»-. 
tioQal liberty. The senate, composed wholly of 
Uie nohlesy usurped all authority ; they oyerruled 
the election of the kingsi and apfU'opriated.to thesis 
selyea the p#wes4 of the Sti^teiihgjinenl^ which 
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iheyhêé not comroked since 15S6.; they encnmeh'- 
ed eTen on Û\e royal authority, which was curtail- 
ed more and more every day ; while the preroga- 
tires of the nohility were extended by the condi- 
-tions which the Senate prescribed to the kings on 
their accession to the crown. The reformation of 
religion took place in Denmark, in the reign of 
Frederic I., the successor of Christian II. That 
prince employed an eloqaent preacher, named John 
Tansen, and several other disciples of Luther, to 
promulgate the Protestant doctrines in his kingdom. 
-In a diet held at Odensee (1Ô27), the King made 
a public profession of the new faith ; and, in spite 
ei the remonstrances of .the bishops, he passed a 
decree, in virtue of which, liberty of consc^ce 
was established, and permission granted to the 
priests and monks to marry. - These articles ^ere 
Tenewed in'another diet, assetnbled at €openfa«gen 
^1530)^ where the King ratified the Gonfesskm of 
•Faith presented to him by the Protestant nlinlsters, 
«imilar to what had taken place the same year at 
the diet of Augsburg. 

• At length Christian III. who was elected in 
1534, brought these changes in religion to a close. 
The bishops, during the last interregnum, had done 
•every thing to stop the progress' of the Reforma- 
tion. The King, desirous of annihilating their 
temporal power, colluded with the principal no- 
bility to have all the bishops in the kingdom ar- 
rested ; and having then assembled a meeting of 
the States at Copenhagen, he abolished Episcopacy, 
and suppressed the public exercise of the Catholic 
religion. The castles, fortresses, and- vast do- 
mains of the prelates were annexed to the crown; 
and the other benefices^aud revenues of the clergy 
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were appropriated to the support of the miDisters 
•of religion, pubHc schools, and the poor. The 
monks and nuns were left at liberty, either to 
quit their convents, or remain there daring then: 
liyes. The bishops were replaced by superin- 
tendants, the nomination of whom was vested in 
the King ; while each congregation retained the 
privilege of choosing its own pastors. From Den- 
mark this revolution passed to Norway, which at 
> that time, on account of having joined the party 
of Christian IL, who was deposed by the Danes, 
lost its independence, and was declared a province 
of the kingdom of Denmark. 

The House of Oldenbiirg, which had occupied 
the throne of Denmark since 1448, was separated 
in the reign of Christian III. into two powerful 
branches, viz. the Royal, descended from that prince ; 
and the family of Holstein-Gottorp, descended 
from his brother ^he Duke Adolphus. This latter . 
branch was afteri^«uds divided into three others, 
vi3- those of Russia, Sweden and Holslein- Olden- 
burg. As the law of primogeniture was not esta- 
blished in the duchies of Slestvick and Holstein, 
which had fallen into the succession of the House ' 
«f Oldenburg, the Kings of Denmark soon found 
themselves under the necessity of diviiling these 
duchies among the younger princes of their family. 
The treaty of partition, which was entered into 
(1544) between Christian III. and his brother, 
had been preceded by a treaty of perpetual union, 
annexing these duchies to the kingdom, and in- 
tended to preserve the throne, which was elective, 
in the House of Oldenburg ; as well as to prevent 
any portion of these two duchies from falling into 
vol*. 11. • Ï 
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di9 poMo a gi on of stnagen. The niuon was to 
. endure as lopg as the descendants of . Frederic I. 
. reigned in Denmark. They promised to settle, l^ 
arbitration, whatever diiferences might arise between 
the states of the union ; to afford each other mn- 
toal succour against every external enemy ; aad 
. to undertake no war but by common consent. 

The treaty of 1544 which regulated this par- 
tition, made several exceptions of matters that 
were to be managed and administered in common; 
such a», the customs, jurisdiction over the nobles, 
the bishops, and certain cities*. This gave rise to 
a sort of copartnership of power, common to all 
the princes of the union* Every thing regarding 
either the general safety as stipulated in the treaty, 
or the exercise of these privilege included m the 
exceptions, was to be discusMd and settled/ by 
uaanimonuB consent; and for this purpose a'coua- 
cil of regency, an exchequef, and common courts 
were established* This union and community of 
rights were followed, as a natural consequence, by 
hmg and destructive feuds between- the Kings of 
. Denmark and the Dukes of Hc^tein-Gottorp, in 
which the other powers of the North were also 
implicated. 

Christian IV*, grandson of Christian III., was 
. distinguished not more by the superiority of ins 
talents, than by the indefatigable zeal with which 
he applied himself to every department of the ad- 
ministration. It was in his reign that the Danes 
.extended their commerce as far as India. He 
founded the first Danish East India Company 
(J16I6), who formed a settlement in Tranquebar on 
tthe Coromandel coast, which had been ceded to theqpi 
by the Ri^ah of Tanjore. «Various nuum&ctorios of 
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sAk kué^f paper, «id «m») were centtmeted» uuf, 
several towns built uoder the «nspices of Cbrktian 
IV. The sciencee were ako nmeh indebted to 
him ; he gave a new Instre to the University of 
Copenhagen, and founded the, Academy of Soroe 
in Zealand, besides a number of colleges. If he 
was unsuccessful in his wars against Sweden and 
Austria, it must be ascribed %o the narrow limits 
of bis power, to the influence of the aristocratic 
spirit, and of the feudal regime which still prevail- 
ed in Denmark. He succeeded, however, in ex- 
cluding the Swedes from access to the Icy Sea^' 
which opened them a way to the coasts of L,«p- 
land, by obtaining possession, at the peace of 
Siorod (1613), of that part of Lapland which ex- 
tends along the Northern and Jcey Seas, from 
Titisfiord to Wiffanger and Wardhuys. The dis-' 
putes concerning the three crowns was settled by 
the same treaty, in such a way that bodi sovereigns 
were permitted to use them, without authorizing 
the King of Denmark to lay any claim to the 
Swedish crown. 

Sweden, which had long mmntained a struggle 
against I^nmark, at length ac^ired such a preT- 
ponderanee bver her as to threaten, more than once, 
the entire subversion of the throne. This pre- 
ponderance was the achievement of two great men, 
who rose in the period we now speak of, viz. Gus- 
tavtts Vasa, and his grandson Gustavus Adolphus. 
Gustavus Vasa was not merely the liberator, but 
the restorer of his country. Elevated to the 
throne by the free choice of the nation, he gave 
Sweden a power and influence which it never had 
before. Every thing under him assumed a new 
aspect, the govfrnment, the religion, the finances, 
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the conmeroe, theagricultiire, the sciences and die 
morals of the Swedes. Instead of the assemblies 
of the nobles, formerly in use, and destructive of 
the national liberty, he substituted Diets comppsed 
of the different orders of the State, the nobility, 
the clerf^, the citizens, and the peasantry. By 
this means he acquired a new influence, of which 
he to^k advantage to humble the power of the 
church and the nobles, which had long been a 
source of oppression to Sweden. 

The reformation of religion, which then occn^ 
pied every mind, appeared to Gustavns a very pro- 
per expedient to second his views, and iatroduce a 
better order of things. On his accession to the 
throne, he authoHzed the two brothers Olaus and 
Laurentius Petri, to pleach publicly at Stockholm 
the doctrines of Luther, and did every thing in 
his power to accelerate the progress of the Refor- 
mation in his kingdom, llie bishops, who were 
apprehensiye for their benefices and their authority, 
having drawn the greater part of the nobility over 
to their interest, the king, in the presence of a 
Diet of the four drders assembled at Westerais, 
took the determination of formally abdicating the 
crown. This step threw the Diet into a state of 
consternation, and encouraged the two lower or- 
ders, the citizens and peasante, to declare them- 
selves loudly for the King. The bishops and nobles 
were obliged to comply ; and the King, resuming 
the reins of government, succeeded in overruling 
the deliberations of the Diet. By the authority of 
a decree, he annexed the strong castles of the 
bishops to the demesnes of the crown, and re- 
trenched from their vast possessions whatever he 
judged convenient. The prektes^t the same time 
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were excladed from tbe senate ; the ties that 
bound them to tbe Court of Rome were broken ; 
and they were enjoined henceforth to demand 
Confirmation from the King, and not from the Pope. 
The revenues of die clergy in general, and those 
of the convents, were left at the free disposal of 
the king, and the nobles were permitted to bring 
forward whatever claims they could adduce over 
lands granted to these convents by their ancestors* 
There was nothing now to retard the march of re- 
fmination. The Lutheran religion T^ras introduce 
univenàlly into Sweden, and that event ^M>ntribut- 
ed not a little to exalt the royal authority. 

Gustavus secured the hereditary succession of 
the eik>wn in hrwat of his male descendants. The 
Slates, aaxieni to obviate the troubles and disor- 
dert which the demise of dieir kings had often pro« 
dnced, regulated the succession by an act known 
by the name of the HeredUar^ Union. It was pass* 
ed at Orebro (1540), and ratified anew by the 
State» assembled at Westeras. The Union Act 
wn» rsnewed at the Diet of Nordkoping, in the 
reign of Charles IX. (1604), when the succession 
was extended to females. 

The reign of Gustavus Adolphus, the son of 
Charles IX., forms the brightest gem in the glory 
of Sweden. The virtues and energies of that 
prince, the sagacity of Ina views, the admirable 
order which he introduced into every branch of 
aie administration, endeared liim to his subjects; 
while his military exploits, and his superiority in 
die art of war, fixed upon him the admiration of 
all Europe. 

Gustavus brought the wars, which he had to 
I 2 
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sttstun against the different powers of the Nerd^ 
to a most triumphant conclosion. By the pete» 
which he concluded at Stolboira with Russia (1617)» 
he obtained possession of all Ingria, Kexholm, and - 
Russian Carelia; and even cut that Empire off 
from all communication with Europe by the Gulf 
of Finland and the Baltic Sea. His success was 
not less brilliant in his campaigns against SigUi- 
mund IIL, King of Poland, who persisted in con* 
testing with him his right to the crown of Sweden* 
He took from the Poles the whole of Livonia, 
with a part of Prussia ; and kept possession of these 
conquests by the six years truce which he coneltt* 
ded with the latter at Âltmark (1629). 

It was about this time that Sweden began to oc^ 
cnpy a distinguished place among the powers of 
Europe ; and that she was called on to take the 
lead in the League which was to protect the Prinoea 
and States of the Empire against the ambition of 
Austria. Gustavus» who was in alliance witii 
France, undertook a task as difficult as it was glo-* 
rious. In the short space of two years and a half» 
he overran two-thirds of Germany with his victo- 
rious arms. He vanquished Tilly at the famooa 
battle of Leipsic (1631), and extended his eon- 
quests from the shores of the Baltic to the Rhine 
and the Danube. Erery thing yielded before him, 
and every place opened its gates to him. ' This 
great prince, who had made war a new art, and 
accustomed his army to order, and a system of 
tactics never before known, perished at the me- 
morable battle of Lutzen (I632),which the Swedes 
gained after his death, in consequence of the skil- 
f«d dispositions he had formed. 

The war was continued under the minority of 
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Qâ^eii Christiim» his daughter and heir. It was still 
cwried oo, aithough the Snredes had QDdertaken 
a new war agùnst Denmark, with the view of dis- 
engaging themselves from the mediation which 
Christian IV. had undertaken between the Empe-* 
ror and Sweden, at the congress which was to 
meet at Munster and Osnaburg. The result of 
that war was completely to the advantage of Swe« 
deo, who gained by the peace of Bromsbro ( 1 645) 
tfa^ freedom of the Sound, as also the possession 
of the provinces and islands of Jamptland, Herje- 
da]ea, Gothland, Oesel, and Halland. Lastly, the 
peace of Westphalia secured to Sweden consider* 
able possessions on the southern coast of the Bal- 
ûe Sea, such as Wismar, Bremen and Verden, 
and part of Pomerania. 

The power of the Teutonic Knights, which had 
been greatly reduced during the precedmg period, 
by the défection of a part <^f Prussia, was com- 
pletely annihilated in the North, in consequence 
of the changes introduced by the reformation of 
religion* Albert of Brandeburg, grandson of the 
Elector Albert Achilles, on his elevation to the 
dignity of Grand Master of the Order, made an at- 
taint to withdraw from Poland that fealty and ho* 
mage to which the Knights had bound themselves 
by the treaty of Thorn in 1466. This contest fur- 
inshed matter for a war between them ; which be» 
gan in lôl9, and ended in 1521, by a truce of 
four years ; at the expiration of which the Grand 
Master, who saw the doctrines of Luther dissemi- 
nated in Prussia, and who had himself imbibed 
these principles in Germany, found means to settle 
all differences with the King of Poliand, by a treaty 
which he condnded with him at Cracow (1525). 
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H« tkwe «ngaged to do honàge and May to ill»' 
Grown of PoUmd as wnal ; end Si^ONind !•» who 
was his mteraal nncle» granted bin Tontome 
Praisia, with tho lâtle of Ducby, as a bereditaiy 
fiofi both for himself and his male^heiray and fbr 
bis brothers of the House of Brandebnrg and Fra»^ 
oonia, and their feudal bmrs ; reserving the rigbt of 
rerersion in fkyonr of Pohund, failing the malo-de* 
seendants of these finaoes. 

The T^ttUmio Knights thus lost Pmssia» after 
bafing possessed it for nearly three bnndreil years. 
JUtiring to their possessions in Germany, they eelia< 
bltsbed their principal residence at Mergentliieim in 
Franconia, vdiere they proceeded to the election 
of a new Grand Master, m the person of Walter 
de Cronberg. The Poles, in gettsng qnit of An. 
Tentonie Knights, whom they had rogavded with 
jealonsy, and substituting the House of Brand»» 
bnvg in their place» never dreamed of adapting an 
enemy still more dangerous, who would one day 
concert the nrin and annihilation of their conaify» 

Immediately after the treaty of Gmcow, tbeisèsr 
Duke of Fhissia made a puUic profession of die 
Lutheran religion, and married a dangbtêp of die- 
King of Dmimark* This princess dsrinff witliaat 
male issue, he married for his second wife a pri»- 
cess of the Brunswick family» by whom he had fi 
sen, Albert Frederic, who suocoeded him in the 
dochy of Prussia. The race of these new dukna 
oi Prussia (lâ68), as well as that ci Franeonia, 
wliich should ■ have succeeded them, appearing to 
be nearly extinct, Joachim II., Elector of Bnmde» 
burg, obtained from the King of Poland the inves- 
titure of Prussia, in fief, conjunctly with the reigning 
dukes. This investiture, which was renewed in 
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ùeroat of sevoral of his anoceMon, secured the 
sttooession of that duchy in the electoral family of 
Brandeharg ; to whom it devolved on the death of 
Albert Frederic (1618)» who left no male dé- 
sc6ndaats« .He was succeeded hy the Elector 
JAn Sigismund» who had been coinvested with him 
in the duchy. That prince, who bad married Anne« 
eldest daughter of Albert Frederic, obtained hke- 
wise» in right of that princess» part of the succès» 
sum of Jul^ns, Tiz. the duchy of Cleves» the coui^ 
ties of Marck and Rayensberg, which had been 
ad^ulged to the house of Braudeburg, by the pro* 
visional act. of partition concluded at Santen 
(1614)» and converted into a defimtive treaty at 
Cleves. The grandson of John Sigismund» the 
Elector Frederic William» was ft prince of supe- 
rior gMftius> and the true founder of the greatness 
oC his family. Illustrious in war as in peace» and 
respect^ by all Europe, he acquired by the treaty 
of Westphalia» a part ai Pomeranian the arohbi« 
sbopric of Magdeburg under the title of a duohy* 
with the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden, and 
Ci^min» wder the title of principalities. His «on 
Frederic was tlie first King of Prussia. 

[The Teutonic Knights had nearly lost Livonia 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; but 
that province was saved by the courage and ta* 
lents of the Provincial Master, Walter de Flatten- 
berg* The Grand Duke I wan, or John III., hav* 
ing threatened Livonia with an invasion, Flatten- 
berg Qoocluded a defensive alliance at Walik (1501), 
with Alexander II., Grand Duke of Lithuania» and 
the bishops of that country» After having assem- 
bled troops to the number of 14,000 men, he defeat- 
ed the Kossian army» which was 40,000 stroug» at 
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Mahotm ; a second Victory, which he gained with 
the aame iramber of troops OTor 100,000 Ronians 
at Pleskow (1502), is one of the most famous ex« 
ploits in the history of the North. Next year hé 
eonclnded a trace of six years with the LiFoniaa 
Order, wliich was afterwwds renewed for fifty 
years. 

Il is commonly said that Walter, the Provincial 
Master, taking advantage of the distresses of the 
Teutonic Knights, and orging the repeated sue* 
cours which he had furnished them against the 
Poles, purchased from them his own independ* 
ence, and that of his Order ; but a recent author 
(Le Comte de Bray) has shown, that this was not 
exactly the case. By a fiiat agreement signed at 
Coningsberg (1590), Albert of Brandenburg, who 
was then only Grand Master of the Teutonic Or- 
der, confirmed to the Knights of Livonifi the free 
right of electing a chief of their own number, pro* 
misittg to sustain the individual whom they should 
■ominate. He secured them the possession of ^e 
whole sovereignty of Reval and Narva ; the coun« 
tries of Akentirken, Jerwen, and Wierland ; aé 
also the town and castle of Wesenberg, with their 
dependencies. This agreement was revived and 
ratified by a second, signed at Grobin (1525), wheii 
it was formally stipulated, that the relations be* 
tween the Knights of Livonia and the Teutonic 
Order should be maintained as they were, and 
that the Livoniaas should ccmtinue to regard the 
Grand Master as their true head, and render him 
homage and obedience. They were forbidden to 
solicit from the Emperor or the Pope any privilege 
derogatory of their allegiance. It appears, conse*^ 
queiitly, that Walter de Plattenberg did not par«> 
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'dune ithe iadependence of his Order, b«i tiwl ka 
regarded those tie» which existed betireen it and 
the Teatonic Order ae broken, when Albert of 
Brandeboig was declared Duke of Pramia. He 
Bext renewed those connexions with the Crernutti 
Empire, which had existed sbce the thirteenth 
century; and was declared by Charles V. ( 1527) 
a prince of the Empire, having a vote and a seat 
in the Diet. 

It was during the mastership of Hattenbei^ 
tfaat the Lutheran doctrines penetrated into Ltfo- 
ina, where they made rapid progress, especially ki . 
the cities. Walter dexterously turned the distor- 
bttices caused by die opposition of the dergv to the 
new tenets, into an occasion for eetabUslMig his 
authority over all Livonia and Eethonia, which 
the Order had formerly shared with the bisiiope. 
TThe citizens of Riga acknowledged him aa their 
only sovereign, and expelled the archbishop. The 
bni^gesses of Revel followed their exaaiple. The 
clergy were se frightened at these movements, that 
the archbishop of Riga, and the bishop» of Dof- 
iat, Oesel, Coiarhiad and Revel, formally mànm^ 
ted to the Order. The dergy themaelvies seem 
after embraced the reformed relgioa.} 

The dominioB of the Knights Sworc(*beafert, 
had continued in Livonia until the time of live fa- 
mous invasion of that country by the Caar, Jehu 
Basilovitz IV. That prince, who bad kdd open 
the Cttpian Sea by hb conquest of the Tartar 
kii^dems ef Casaa and Astracbaa, meditated also 
that of Livonia, to obtain a communication with 
Europe by the Bahie. Gotthard Kettler, who 
waa^lhea Grand! Master, finding himself nnable to 
cope with an em^ny «o powedul, imploied first 
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the assistance of the Germanic Body, of whom lie 
was a memher ; but hanng got nothing but vague 
promises, he next addressed himself to Sigismund 
Augustus, King of Poland, and, in concert with 
the archbishop of Riga, he concluded with that 
prince a treaty of ^submission at Wilna (1561) ; 
in virtue of which, the whole of Livonia, with 
Esthonia, Conrland and Semigallia, 4:0m prising not 
only what was still in the possession of the Order, 
but those partfir which had been seized by the ene- 
my, werie ceded to the crown of Poland and the 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, on condition that the 
use of the Confession of Augsburg should be pre- 
served on the same footing as it then was, aad 
that all orders of the State should be maintained 
in their goods, properties, rights, privil^es and 
immunities. 

By thia same treaty^ Courland and SemigalKa 
were reserved to Gotthard Kettler, the last Grand 
Master of Livonia, to be enjoyed by himself and his 
heirs^male, with the title of duchy, and as a fief of 
the king and crown of Poland. The new Duke, 
on taking the oath of fidelity to the King of Po- 
land, solemnly laid aside all the badges of bis 
former dignity. He married Anne, daughter to 
the Duke of Mecklenburg- Schewerin, and trans- 
mitted the duchy of Courland to his male-de« 
scendants, who did nqt become extinct until the 
eighteenth century. The Order of Livonia was 
entirely suppressed, as were also the archbishop- 
rics of Riga, and the bishoprics under its juris- 
diction. 

The revolution in Livonia caused a violent com- 
motion among the powers of the North, who were 
all eager to share in the plunder. While the 
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Grand Master of thé Order was in treaty with 
Poland^ the city of Reyel; and the nobles of Esth- 
onia, left without aid, and oppressed by the Rus- 
sians, put themselves under the protection of Eric 
XIY., King of Sweden, who obtained possession 
of that province. The Isle of Oesel, on the con- 
trary, and the district of Wyck in Estfaonia, were 
sold tp Frederic II., King of Denmark, by the last 
bishop of the island, who also ceded to him the 
bishopric and district of Pilten in Conrland. Po- 
land at first held the balance, and maintained Li- 
vonia against the Russians, by the peace which 
she concluded with that power at Kievofova- 
Horca (1582). A struggle afterwards ensued be- 
tween Poland and Sweden for the same object, 
which was not finally terminated until the peace 
ofOliva(1660). 

Russia, during the period of which we now 
treat, assumed an aspect entirely new. She suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the yoke of the Moguls, and 
began to act a conspicuous part on the theatre of 
Europe. The Horde of Kipzach, called also the 
Crrcmdy or the Golden Horde^ had been greatly 
exhausted by its territorial losses, and the intestine 
wars which followed ; while the, Grand Dukes of 
Moscow gained powerful accessions by the reunion 
of several of these petty principalities, which had 
for a long time divided among them the sovereign* 
ty of Northern Russia. John Basiloritz III., who 
filled the grand ducal throne about the end of the 
fifteenth century, knew well how to profit by these 
circumstances to strengthen his authority at home, 
and make it be respected abroad. In course of 
several expeditions, he subdued the powerful re- 
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psbUc of Novogorod, an uuaebt ally of Uie Han-. 
seatic tôwns, aad whicb had fdr a long time af- 
fected aa entire independence* . He waa also dw 
fint n^^ereign of Rusaia that dared to refuae a 
bniniliating ceremony, oceordiag to which tk« 
Grand Dukes were obliged to walk on foot beliare 
the envoys that came from the Khan of K^zacfa. 
He even suppressed the residence oi Tartar en- 
voys at his coart ; and at length ^oak otf their 
y<À^ entirely, refusing to pay the tribate w^iieb 
the Grand Dukes had owed to the Khans for 9&- 
veral centuries. Aobmet, Khan of Kipeacli, iwr^ 
ing deapatehed certain «ie|>uties with vbl order, 
under the great seal, to deflMuid payment of this 
tnbato, the Grand Duketraaipled the «rder «nder 
his feet) spit upon it, and then put all tiie dépar- 
ties to death except one, whom he «eat hack to 
Ua master. 

The Khan, wi^ the view of revenging that in- 
. suit, invaded Russia several lames,, bat ibe Grand 
Duke vigereasly-repulsed all his attad^; and while 
he was arresting the progress of his arms on the 
borders of the Ugra, he despatched a body of trao^ 
to the centre of the Grand Horde, who laid ev«ty 
thing desolate (1481). The Nogai Tsrtars joined 
the Russians to finish the destruction of the Grand 
Horde, whose different settlements on the Wolga 
tbey laid completely in nans ; so that nothing 
more remained of the powerful empire of KipaacÂ 
than a few detached hordes, such as those of Caatfi, 
Astracan, Siberia, and Ûm Crimea. Iwaa readered 
himself formidable to the Tartars ; he sabdaed the 
Khans of Casan, and sevend times diq;>osed of 
their throne. The entire reduction of that Tartar 
«tate was accomplished by his grandson, John 
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Bmhmlm IV^ who twice nndeitook the siege ef 
Casan,. and seized and made prisoner of the last 
Kkan (1552). The fa» of Casan wm Mowed by 
that of Asftraeaiu But John was by do means 60 
lortmate in his enterpriaes against Ltyonia, which» 
aa we hare already said, he was obliged to aban- 
don to Poland by. the peace of KieTorora-Horea. 

John IV. was inspired with noble yiews of po* 
Ucy. Being anxiens to eiviltze his snbjeets, hé 
te^t for workmen and artists from England. H» 
veqnaated Charles V. to send him men of talents^ 
wâlTeraed in the ctifieient trades aod raannfactnres. 
He istrodnced the art of printing at Moecow, «b4 
established the first permanent wmy ia the country^ 
that of the Sêrehtzês, which be employed in keefnng 
the noUes i/a check. The discovery of Siberia is one 
of the events that belong to his reign.^ A eertanl 
chief of the Don Cossacks, named Jermak, who 
employed himself in robberiee on the borders of 
the Wolga aad the Caspian Sea, being pursued by 
a detachment of Rosskm troops, retired to the 
eoaliDes of Siberia. He soon entered these re^ 
gjoQS at the head of mve» thousand Cossacks, 
and having gained several victories over the Ta^* 
tars of Siberia, and their Khan Kutschem, he got 
possession of the city of Sibir, which was tlieir prin- 
cipal iurtress (1581). Jermak, in order to obtain 
hu pasdon of the Csar, made him an offei* of all he 
had eonqnered; which was agreed to by that Prince, 
and the troops, of the Russians then took possession 
of Siberia ( 1583). The total réduction of the coun- 
try, hpwevtsr, did not take place until the reign of 
the Caar Theodore or Fedor Ivvanovitz, the 6on 
and suocessèr of J(te, who built the city of To- 
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bokk (1587), which has unoe become die capiud 
•f Siberia. 

FedcHT IwanoTitz, a prince weak both in mind 
and body« was entirely under the counsels of his 
]brother-in-]aw Boris Godnnow, who» with the 
▼iew of opening a way for himself to the throne^ 
caused the young Demc^trius, Fedor s only bro- 
ther» to be assassinated (1591). This crime gave 
rise to a long series of troubles, which ended ia 
the death of Fedor (1598). With him» as he left 
no children, the reigning family of the ancient so- 
vereigns of Russia, the descendants of Ruric» be» 
came extinct ; after baring occupied the throne for 
more than eight hundred years. 

After this» the Russian Crown was worn by per- 
sons of difibrent houses. Tfieir reigns were dis- 
turbed by various pretenders» who assumed the 
name of Demetrius» and were supported by the 
Poles. During fifteen years Russia presented a 
shocking spectacle of concision and carnage. At 
length» as a remedy for these disasters» they thought 
of bestowing the crown on a foreign prince. Some 
chose Charles Philip» the brother of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden ; and others voted for Uladis^ 
laus, the son of Sigismnnd IV., King of Poland. 
These resolutions tended only to increase the 
disorders of the state. The Swedes took ad- 
vantage of them to seise Ingria and the city of 
Nbvogorod ; while the Poles took possession of 
Smolensko and its dependencies. 

The Russians, now seeing their monarchy on the 
edge of a precipice» adopted the plan of electing a 
new Czar of their own nation. Their choice feU 
on Michael Fedrovits» who became the founder of 
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the new ûpmty^ that of RomaBow U^^^)» vnder 
whom Russia attained to the zenith of her gz^êMianè* 
Hiat priiioe^ gtûded by the- aagb councils of his 
father, Fedor Romaoow, Archbtshof) of Rostow, 
soon rectified all the disorders of the state ; he 
purchased peace of the Swedes, by sarrendev- 
ing to then) lagria and Russian Carelia. The sa- 
erifices which he made %o Polaml, were not le» 
eaasideral^e* By the trace of Divilina (1618), 
and the peaee of Wiasma (1634), he ceded to 
them the yast territories of Smolensko, Tscheraigoiiy 
and NoFOgoroif, with their dependencies. 

Poland, at this time, presented a corrupt aristo- 
cracy, which had insensibly degenerated into cota»-^ 
plate anafchy. The noUes were the only persons 
that enjoyed the rights of dti^enabip ; they alone 
were représente^ in the Diets, by the wnncaos or 
depulies vhich they elected, at the Dietânes; the 
honcmis and dignities both in church and state» 
and in gesoeral all prer^|tattves whatever, were re^ * 
s^rad for them ; while the bnigeasas and peasantry 
alone supported the whole burden of expaises* 
This constitution, at the same time, was nnder the 
control of a sort of democracy, in as far as the no- 
bles, withottt exception, were held to be perfectly 
equal in their rights and dignities. Imperfect as 
a goyemment must hare been, established on suck 
a basis, it stiH continued, nevertheless, to preserve 
some degree of vigour; and Pfrfand sn^orted» 
though feebly^ the character of being the rulittg 
power of the North, so long as the House of Ja*- 
geilo occupied the throne. Besides Prussia, of 
which she had dispossessed the Toutonic Kni^ts> 
k2 
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Bhe acquired Lironia^ and matntamed it in spite of 
Russia. 

The , reformation of religion was likewise pro- 
mulgated in Poland» where it was particularly pa- 
tronised by Sigismund II. A great part of the 
senate, and the better half of the nobility madtf, 
with their King, a profession of the new opinionâ ; 
and if the reformation xlid not take deeper root 
in that kingdom, or if it had not a more conspi^ 
'cuous influence on the civilization of the people, it 
was from not being supported by the middle claB'<- 
f es, which were not to be found in that kingdom. - 

The male line of Jagello, baring become extinct 
with Sigismund II. (1572), the throne became pure* 
ly elective ; and it was ordained that, during the 
'King's life, no successor could be appointed ; but 
tliat the Stotes, on his demise, should enjoy forever 
a perfect freedom of election on every vaeaacy 
of the throne. Such waa the origin of the Diets 
of Election, which, from ^eir very constitution, 
could not fiail to be always tumultuous in their yn^ 
ceedings. The nobles in a body appeared at these 
Diets ; thither they repaired in arms and on horse- 
back, ranked according to the order of the Pala- 
tinates, in a Camp prepared for the purpose near 
Warsaw. The custom of the Pacta ConventOy 
took its rise about the same time. Heiiry de 
Valois, who was elected King on the death of Si- 
gismund II., was the ifirst that swore to these ccm- 
yentional agreements, [by which he engaged,' that 
no foreigner should be introduced either in a civil 
or military department. D These PaetOy which 
had all the force of a fundamental law, spedfied 
^ose conditions undw which the throne was con- 
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.fened on the new monarch. The royal authority 
was thus curtailed more and more, and the prero- 
gatives of the nobility exalted in proportion. 

Poland, in consequence, soon lost its influence; 
the government was altered from its basis, and the 
kingdom plunged into an abyss of calamities. 
Among the elective Kings who succeeded Henry 
de Valois, the last that supported the dignity of 
^be crown against Russia, was Uladislaus IV, the 
«on of Sigismund III., of the House of Vasa. In 
an expedition which he undertook into the interior 
of Russia ( 161 8), he penetrated as far as M o^ow ; 
and in a second which he made (1634), he com- 
peHed the Russians to raise the siege of Smo- 
leosko ; and shut them up so closely in their camp, 
that they were obliged to capitulate for want of 
provisions. 'He then made a new attack on the 
capital of Russia ; and at the peace of Wiasm^ he 
obtained conditions most advantageous to Poland. 
In the history of Hungary, the most splendid era 
was the reign of Matthias Corvin, who, at the age 
of scarcely sixteen, had been raised to the throne 
by the pure choice of the nation ( 14d8). Like 
his fiither the valorous John Hunniades» he was 
the terror of the Turks during his whole reign ; 
he took Bosnia from them, and kept Transylvania, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Sclavonia, and Servis in de- 
pendence on his crown, in spite of the incessant 
efforts which the Turks made to rescue these pro- 
vinces. He likewise conquered Moravia, Silesia, 
and Lusatia ; he even took Austria from the 
Emperor Frederic III., and came to fix his resi- 
dence at Vienna (1485). It was in that city that 
he terminated hh brilliant career, at the early 
age of Jorty-Bevei\ (1490). That great prince 
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added to his mUitery talents, a 1»^ for elegant \^ 
teratai'ey of wfatcfa) from the first reviTal of Jetiem, 
he shoared faimielf a aealoas proleotor. 

The gicny f>f Hnngary e^fiered an eclipse in the 
loss of Matthias. His sacoessofs, Uiadishtm II., 
the son of Casimir IV. King of Poland| and Louis 
the son of Uladislans, who held at the fi«me time 
the crown of Bobnnia, were weak and indolent 
princes, who saw Hnngaîy torn by factions» and 
ravaged with impanity by the Tarks. SiilioMm 
the Great taking advantage of the yoath of Low, 
and the distressed state in which Hungary waa, 
ooBcerted his plans for conquering the kiÉ^om. 
He attacked the fortress of Belgrule (1521), and 
nado himeelf master of that important place, be- 
fore the Hungarians could march to its relief. 
His first success encouraged him to return to the 
charge. Having crossed the Danube and the 
Drave without meeting with any rtnstance, he en* 
gaged the Hungarians near ' Mobacz (15^), in 
Aat ûtmons bi^tle which cost them the life of their 
king and their principal nobility. Twenty-two 
thousand Hungarisns were left on the ûM of 
battle, and the whole kingdom lay at the mercy 
of the o<mqueror. Soliman now proceeded as fù 
as the Raab ; but instead of completing the con^ 
4piest of Hungary as he might have done, ha eon- 
tented himself with the laying waste all that part of 
the country with fir^ and sword; and carrying 
several bundled thousand prisoners into slavery. 

The premature death of the young King who 
left no progeny, occasioned a vacancy in the throne 
of Hungary and Bohemia. Ferdinand of Austria 
who nunied Anne, sister to Louis, ekdmed the 
succession in virtae of the diffevent treaties sifted 
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in the. yean 1463, 1468, 1491, and 1515, be- 
tween the- Anstrian priaces and the last kings of 
Hongary. But tbongh thé Bohemian States were 
disposed td listen to the pretensions of Ferdinand, 
it' was not sq with those of Hungary, who trans- 
ferred the crown to John de Zapolya, Count of 
Zips, and Palatine of Transylvania. That prince 
being hardly pressed by Ferdinand, at length de- 
termined to throw himself under the protection of 
the Turks. Soliman marched in person to his 
assistance, and laid siege to the city of -Vienna 
(1529). In this enterprise, however, he failed, 
lifter sacrificing the lives of nearly eighty thou- 
sand men* 

. In 1538, a treaty was agreed on between the 
two competitors, in virtue of whiéh the^ whole 
kingdom of Hungary, on the death of John Ztir 
polya, was to devolve on Ferdinand. This treaty 
was never carried into execution. John at his death 
having left a son named John Sigismund, then an 
infant in his cradle, Bishop George Martinnzzi, 
prime minister of the defunct king, proclaimed the 
young prince, and secured for him the protection 
of the Turks. Soliman undertook a new expedr^ 
tion into Hungary in his favour (1541) ; but by à 
piece of signal perfidy, he took this occasion to 
seize the city of Buda, the capital of the kingdom, 
and several other places ; and banished the prince 
with his mothet the queen-dowager, to Transylva- 
nia, which he gave up to him, with several other dis- 
tricts in Hungary. The city of Buda with the 
greater part of Hungary and Sclavonia remained in 
the powter of the Turks ; and Ferdinand was obliged 
to pay an annual tribute for the protection of that 
kingdom, the possession of which was guaranteed 
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to him by the truce whick he coadaded wkb \ 
in 1562. 

In the midat of these unfofftunete éventa^ Ike 
AiMtriaa princes had again the imprndence to aMe* 
nate the affections of the Uunganana, by the in* 
tolerant spirit they displayed, and the efforts which 
they incessantly made to extirpate the Prot niant 
religion in that kingdom. The epinioBs of Latber 
and Calvin had ahready been propagated in Hun* 
gary during the reign, of Liouk» the predecessor of 
Ferdinand. They had even made gnat progra» ; 
especially in Transylvania, where the German Ian* 
guage and literature were generally cultivated. 
The oppressions which the partisans of the* aew 
doctrines experienced, added to the attempts whicfa 
the Austrian princes made, from time to time^toaab- 
vert the ancient constitution of the idngdom, ex< 
cited fresh troubles, and favoured the desigaa of 
the discontented and ambitious, who were watch* 
ing their opportunity to agitate the stete»and make 
encroachments on the government. Stephen Botaob* 
kai, Bethlem Gabor, and George Eagoezi, princes 
of Transylvania, were successively the diie& or 
leaders of these malcontents, in the reigns of Ro« 
dolph II., Ferdinand II., and Ferdinand IlL, Emm^ 
perors of Germany. According to tho Pactfica* 
tion of Vienna (1606), and that of Lmtz (164a), 
as well as by the decrees of the Diet of Odenburg . 
(1622), and of Presburg (1647), these princes 
were compelled to tolerate the public exercise of 
tlie reformed religion ; and to redress the political 
complaints of the Hungarian malcontento. 

The same troubles oà the score of religion, which 
infested Hui^ry, extended likewise to Bohemia, 
where the new doctrines met with a much better 
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MoeptioD, as tiicy were ia' tmisen witli tiiê rel%i« 
one sj/vten of tbe Hvdsites, who Iwd alrendy nn* 
meiMs partMOw in that kiogdo». It was cbieflf 
«iKfer &e reôgn of the mild «ttd tderaat Maximi* 
iMia IL that PratestaïAmn made ita way in Botie- 
ana. AH those who were fonneriy called Utra- 
çmsts, ùom éheir prafessmg the Commonion in 
hoth.tdnds, joinod aie followers either of Lather 
or CaivkL Rodolph IL, the son and soceessor of 
Ikfoidnilian, was obliged, aft the Diet of I^i^^ne 
(1609), to grant them the free exercise of tbebr 
wofTship, without distanction of place; and even 
to oxtend this indttSgence to the Protestants of 
SUesia and LnsaitÂa foy leitters-patent, known hy the 
aasDO of Letters ^fMc^'est^ ; copies of which were 
B»4a at Prague on the 11th of Jaily and ^9th of 
A«g«at 1609. These letters were t)onfirmed hy 
King M at t hias, on his «ooesmn to the throne of 
Bohenna ; as eJso hy Ferdinand HI., when he was 
«cfesoarlei^ed hy the Bohemian States, as the ar 
dopterd son «did snocesser of Mstlliias. 

Tbe difierent intei^etalâons which were put on . 
these lertteis occasioned the war, known in history 
hy the name of the Thirty Years' War. . The Em- 
peror Matièias happening to die in tbe midst of 
these distnriiances, tbe Bohemian States, regard- 
ing liieir crown as elective, annulled the election 
of Ferdinand IL (1619), and confen^ed the crown 
on Freaene^' the Elector Palatine. Being in strict 
alliance with the States of Silesia, Morayia, and 
Lnsatia, t^ey declared war against Ferdinand, who 
was supported, on t^ other hand,' by Spain, the 
Catholic princes of the Empire, and the Elector of 
Saxony. 

The famous battle of Pi-^ue (162^), and the 
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&U of the Elector Palatine^ brought «boat a re- 
solution in Bohemia. The ringliMiden of the in- 
surrection were executed at Phigne^ and their goods 
conSscated.' Ferdinand, who treated that Idog^ 
dom as a conquered country» declared that the 
States had forfeited their rights and^ pnTilegee ; 
and, in the new constitution which he gare them, 
he consented to restore these, only on condition of 
expressly excepting the rights which they had 
claimed in the electicm of their kings, as well as 
the Letters of Majesty which granted to the iVo^ 
testants the free exercise of dbeir worship. But 
this prince did not stop with the suppression of 
their religious liberties, he deprived them also 6f 
their rights of citizenship. Laws the most atroci- 
ous were published against them, and he efren 
went so far as to deny them the liberty of making 
testaments, or contracting legal marriages. All 
their ministers, without exception» ware bamhed 
the kingdom ; and the most iniqtûtous means wwe 
employed to bring back the Protestants to the 
pale of the Catholic Church. At length it was 
enjoined, by an* edict in 1607, that all Protestants 
who persisted in their opinions should iiuit the 
kingdom within six months. Thirty thousand lof 
the best ùimilies in the kingdom, of ^idiom a hun- 
dred and eighty-fire were nobility, abandoned 
Bohemia, transporting their talents and their in- 
dustry to the neighbouring States, such as Saxony, 
Brandeburg, Prussia, &c. ' 

Ferdinand judged it for his interest to detach 
the Elector of Saxony from the alliance with 
Sweden, which he had joined. He concluded a 
special peace with him at Prague, in virtue of 
which he made over to him the two Lusatias, 
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which he had dismembered from the kiogdam of 
Bohemia, to reimbiine the Elector for those snms 
which he claimed, as having been the ally of 
Arâtria against the Elector Palatine, then King 
of Bohemia. That province was - ceded to the 
Elector John Geoi^, for himself and his «aoces- 
8om, as a fief of the B<^emian crown, under the 
express condition, that £ûling the male line o£ the 
Electoral branch, it should pass to the female heirs ; 
hot that it should then be at the option of the 
King of Bohemia to use the right of redemption, 
hy repaying to the female heirs the sum for which 
Lusatia had been mortgaged to Saxony. This 
sum amounted to seventy-two tons of gold, valued 
at seven millions two hundred thousand florins. . 

The Turkish Empire received new accessions of 
territory, both in Asia and Europe, under the sue» 
oesBors of Mahdmet II., who had fixed their ci^ital 
at CoBBtantinople. The conqtiest of Bessarabia 
belongs to the reign of Bajazet II., about the year 
1484. That prince had a brother named Jem or 
Zifliin, who had been his competitor for the throne; 
and Imving fled to Rome, he was imprisoned by 
order of Pope Alexander VI., at the instance of 
Bajazet, who had engaged to pay the Pope a large 
penskm for him* Charles ¥111.- of France, when 
be made his expedition into Italy for the conquest 
oi Naples, compelled the Pope to surrender np 
the unfortunate Zizim, whom he designed to em-> 
ploy in the expedition which he meditated -against 
the Turks, hut which never took place. Selim I. 
the sen and successor of Bajazet, taking advantage 
(^.a revolution which happened in Persia, and of 
the victory which he gained near Tauris over the 
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Sdbaw Inail Sofdii L (1514)» «soofnored the 
]Nrormoet of Diarbekir «id Algrain» hejoad the 
Enpknites. 

The flwne prince of erla r ne d die poweifbl Em- 
pire of the Mamelnku, who imgned ei^wr Egypl^ 
S^rria, Peleslne, and ^Mrt of Anhia. He detafr* 
ed the bet imitant, Cantool-Ajgoari, aad Ten- 
manbey (1516), aad totally annihilated th«t éy^ 
naaty. Cairo» the capita of the Empiie of Egypt, 
was takea by aoBanlt (1517), and the whole «f 
the Mamehdce States incotpAialed with the Otto» 
nan Empk^. The Sdmiff of Mecca tikewiae 
atthaaitted to the Porte, «kh aérerai tribes ef ike 
AiaiM* 

SeliDiah the Great» who Mooeeded his âilher 
Selîai, raised the Tmki^ Empire to the highest 
pitch of glory. Besides ^ island of Rhodes 
which be took from the Knighto^f St John» and 
the greater part of Hmgsry» he reduced the jwo* 
viinoes of Moldayia and WaHadna to a stoto of 
dependence^ and aaade tiMÎr prkioes Yassak and 
tributaries of his Empire. He likewke conqiiered 
Bagdad and Iidk- Arabia, which happened, accoid- 
ing to the Tnridsh antbon, ahomt the year 1Â34. 

That prince distmgaished his reign, by die efforts- 
which he made to increase the maritime strength 
of the Em^e, which his predec e s s o rs had neglect» 
ed« He took into Jns service the iamons pirate 
BaHbarossa, King of Algiers, whom he created 
Cspitan PjuJia, er Grand Admirai. Barbarossa 
equipped a fleet of amre dian a hundred soal, with 
which he idiased the imperialists from the Aachi- 
pelago ; and infested the coasts of Spain, Itidy and 
Sicily (1565). Soliman miscarried, howeifier, in 
his enterprise against Malta. The courageons de- 
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£0ttce made by the ICnighto» together with the ar- 
liyal of the fleet from Sicily, obliged the Ottomans 
to retreat. 

The decline of the Ottoman Empire began with 
die death of Soliman the Great (lôéô). The anl- 
tana, his snccessors, surrendering themselves to 
luxory and effeminacy, and shut tip in their sere- 
glios and harems, left to their Grand Viziers the 
goTermnent of the Empire, and the management 
ol the army. The sons of these Saltans, educated 
by women and ennnchs, and secluded from all 
ctril and military affairs, contracted from their 
earliest infiuicy all the vices of their fathers, and 
no longer brought to the throne that vigorous and 
mterprising spirit, which had heen the soul of the 
Ottoman government, and the basis of all their in** 
«titiitiotiB. Selim II., the son of Sc^iman» was the 
first who, set this fatal example to his successors. 
In his time, ' the Turks took ^e Isle of Cyprus 
from the VeneUaas (1Ô70), which they maintained 
in spite of the terrible defeat which they received 
at Lepanto (L571), and which was folioweé by 
(he rain of th^eir marine. 
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FROM THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA, TO THAT 
■' . '■ OF UTRECHT. ^ ; • 

A.D. 1648— 1713. 

The political system of £arope underwent a 
great change at the commenèement of this period. 
France, after having long straggled for her own in- 
dependence against Austria, at length turned the 
balance, and became so formidable as to combine 
against herself the whole policy and military power 
of Europe. The origin of this extraordbary^inUu- 
ence of France, belongs to the reigns of Charles 
VIL, and Louis XI. Sevei'al important accessions 
which she made at this epoch, together with the 
change which happened in her government, gave 
her a power and energy, which might have secur- 
ed her a decided preponderance among the Conti- 
nental States, had not her influence been overba-^ 
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kneed by Austria, whtcfa, by a coactorence of for- 
tattatQ «tentêf and several wealthy marrif^es, bad 
sttddenly risen to a degree of power tbat excited 
the jealotttsy of all Europe. , Hence, fbrneaiiy two 
hnadred years, it required all the political resour- 
ces «f France to make head against her riral ; and 
what aidded to her misfortunes was, that, diough 
freed from llie distraction of the Italian war, she 
was stiU agitated by civil wars, which employed 
her whole military force. 

It ^^ras net till near the middle of the seven- 
teenth century that she extricated herself -from 
«his kttg «trttggie ; and that, di;9engi^ed from the 
ihackies of her own factions and internal dissen- 
sions, her power assumed a new vigour. The 
wen regulated condition of her finances, thé 
p r o sp e ri ty 4>f her commerce and mann^tures, and 
the respeotiM» state of her mari^, all concurred 
to dii&se weat^ and abundance over the king- 
dom. The abasement "of the House of Austria; 
eieeted «it once by the treaties of WestphaHa and 
the Pyt^nees» tog^^ir with the consolidation of 
the <s«nnanic body, and the federal system of 1^ 
Bpovinces in the Netherlands, put the. last climax 
mi iier glory, and secured to her the preponder- 
ance in the political scale of Effrope. T\âs changé 
in her political system was acbieved prlncipaRy 
by the two great statesman, Cardiftfl^ Ridfaelieti 
«nd Masarin, who, by dr^ng up the fountains 
tif «ivil dissensions, and concentrating the reins of 
MUhority in the hands of ihe government, raised 
that «onardhy to the rank whidi its position, its 
pepi4«iti«n, and its internal resources, had assigned 
it sMiiong the pow»e of tlie Comment. ^ 
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Mazarin left the kingdom in a flourishing. stele 
to Louis XIV., who, ai^ed by'tbe counsek «id 
assistance of the famous Colbert, became llie pa- 
tron of letters and the fine ail», and finii^ed the 
work which was begun by his prime minister. 
Nothing could equal the ardour which implied 
that prince for military fame. France woukl Imlv» 
been prosperous under his reign, and respected 
even by all Europe, bad he kept nothing eke In 
view than the true interests and happiness of his 
people ; but he was ambitious of that sort ofg^ory 
which is the scourge of mankind, the glory êi 
heroes and conquerors. Hence there resulted a 
long series of wars, which exhausted the strenglli 
and resources of the state, and introduced a ne#^ 
change in its political system. The same Stalee 
who had formerly made common cause with 
France against Austria, now combined agûnst the 
former, to humble that gigantic power which seeiiH 
ed to threaten their liberty and independence. 

[In Uiese alliances the maritime powers Tolon- 
tarily took part; and, having less fear than ^ 
others of falling under the ybke of a universal 
monarchy, they joined the Confedei^tes merely .for 
Uie protection of their commerce— the true sonroe 
of tiieir influence and their wealth. They under- 
took the defence of the equilibrium system, ,be* 
cause they perceived, that a State which could com- 
mand the greaterpart of the continental coasts, might 
in many ways embarrass their commerce, and per- 
haps become dangerous to their marine. They soon 
, acquired a very. great influence in this affiiirs of 
thi^ system, by the subsidies with whidi from time 
to time they furnished the JStates of the Continent. 
From this period the principal aim of European 
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p<^icy.w«8 thetir finances and tbeir commercial in- 
tehvsts» in place of religion, which had been the 
grand motive or pretext for the preceding wars* 
With this new 83r8tem began those abases of com- 
mercial privileges and monopolies, prohibitions, 
imposts, and many other regulations, which acted 
M restraints on natural liberty, and became the 
scourge of fatwe generations. It was then that 
'trestles of commerce first appeared, by which 
every trading nation endeavoured to procure ad- 
vantages to itself, at the expense of its rivals ; 
asd it was then that the belligerent powers began 
,(o lay restraints and interdicts on the commei»^ 
of neutral States. 

But the [Political -system of Europe experieiiced 
other changes at this period. Standing armies 
:were introduced^ and augmented to a degifee that 
proved ruinous both to the agriculture of the in- 
habitants, and the finances of the government, 
-which, by this means, was rendered more and more 
dependent on those States, whose principal object 
was commerce. The frequent communication be- 
tween foreign courts, which the policy of- Riche- 
litn had rendered necessary, gave occasion for en- 
voy» and resident ministers ; whereas formerly 
scarcely. any other intercourse was known, except 
by extraordinary embassies.] 

The first war that roused the European powers, 
was that which Louis XIV. undertook against 
Spain, to' enforce the claims which he advanced, in 
name of his Queen Maria Theresa, over several 
provinces of the Spanish Netherlands, especially 
tfaedi^chies of. Brabant and Limbui^, the 'seigniories 
of Mialmes, the marquisate of Antwerp, Upper 
. Grnélâres, the counties of Namur, Hainau^t and 
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Artois, Cambray sad CsmbreiM, whkb he aReged 
belonged to him, in virtoe of Ûte right ifdrnk^ 
tiont aooording to the luaget of that conntiy. Ac* 
eording to that right, the pro|^rty of goods passed 
to the chUdren of Uie first' marriage, yrhea their 
(mrents contracted another. Maria llieresa, Qaeea 
of France, was the daaghter, by the first maniage^ 
of Philip lY. King of Spain ; whereas Charks IL» 
his snccessor in that monarchy, was descended of 
the second marriage. Louis XIV. contended, tfatt 
from the moment of Philip's second .marriage, tiie 
property of all the countries, which were affected 
by the right of devolution, belonged to his Qaeen ; 
and that, after the death of her father, thaft Princen 
should enjoy the succession. In oppoeltksi to 
Iheee claims of Fi-ance, the Spaniards alleged, dut 
the right of devolution, being founded meirciy on 
custom, and aj^licable only to particular aucoea- 
sions, could not be opposed to the fondameatal 
laws of Spain, which maintained the indivittfaffity 
of that monarchy, and tmnsfeivsd the whole auo- 
cession to Charles II. without any partitioa whètt- 



In course of the campaign of 1667, the Sranefa 
mode di^selves masters of several cities iu tfaç 
Low Countries, such as Bruges, Fumes, Afmea- 
tieres, Charleroi, Binch, Ath, Tourhay, Donmy, 
Courtmy, Ondenarde, ami Lille ; and in covrse of 
"ûtê following winter, they got possession of 
Fratidiss^omté* The Pope and several princes 
having velnnteered theh: good oiloes lor the lo- 
otoration of peace, they proposed a cei^iresa at 
Aix-b^Chi^elle ; but the principal scene of the 
negotiadon was at the Hague, where Louis sent 
the Count d'Estrades, to treat aqratactely witt 4ie 
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States-éeneral. This negotiation was greatly ac- 
celerated by the famous Triple Alliance, concluded 
at the Hague 1668, between Great Britain, 
Sweden, and the States-General. By the terms 
of this treaty, the Allied Powers offered Louis the 
alternative, either to leave him in possession of the 
places which he had conquered, during the cam- 
paign of 1667, or td cede to him either the duchy 
of Luxemburg, or Franche-Comté with the cities 
of Cambray, Donay, Aire, St Omer, and Fumeà, 
with their dependencies. The Spaniards having 
accepted the former of these alternatives, the 
draught of a treaty of peace was agreed on, and 
signed by the ministers of France, England, and 
tfie States-General ; and this scheme served as the 
baaîà of the treaty, which was concluded at Aix- 
lâ)-Chape]le, between France and Spain (May 2d 
1668). In consideration of the restitutions which 
she had made to Spain, France retained, in terms 
of tfab treaty, the towns of Charleroi, Binch, Ath, 
Douay, Toumay, Oudenarde, Lille, Armentieres, 
Conrtray, Bergues, and Fmnes, with their baili- 
wicks and dependencies. 

This peace was soon followed by a new war, 
which Louis XIV, undertook against the Republic 
of the Seven United Provinces. Wishing to be 
avenged on the Dutch, whom he knew to be the 
principal authors of the Triple Alliance, and con- 
sulting only his own propensity for war, he 
allied, as a pretext, certain insulting medals 
which had been struck in Holland, on the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, and the the Triple Alli- 
ance. * In vain did the States-General offer hiiii 
every satisfaction ; he persisted in his purpose of 
declaring war ; and the better to succeed in bis 
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deaîgn, be endeaTOured first to dissolve t|ie Tiiple 
Alliance* Colbert de Croiny, whom be seat to 
England, found means to detach Charies II. fren 
the alliance, and to draw him over to aide widi 
Lows against the Repablic The same anceeM at- 
tended the négociation which he set on foot whb 
the Court of Stockhokn. Following the example 
of England, the Swedes^renounced the Tri|4e Alii* 
aace^ and joined with France. Several priaoea of 
the Empire, such as the Elector of Cologne aad tbe 
Bishop of Munstor» adopted the same line of cop* 
duct* The war teoke out in 1672 ; and so lapîd 
were the conquests of Louis, that he aubdaed in 
one single campaign the provinces of Gueldrea^ 
Utrecht, Overyssel^ and part of HoUaad. He 
would have carried the citf of Anwterdam, if tbe 
Dutch had not cut their dikes and inundated tbe 
country. 

Alanned at these extraordinary successes, «ad 
apprehending the entire subversion of the Ke- 
public, the Emperor Leopold I. the King of Spain, 
the Elector of JBrsndeburg, and the Impwial 
States, leagued in their favour, aad marched to 
their relief. The Parbament of Eln^and obliged 
Charles IL to make peace with the Republic, by va- 
fuûng to grant him supplies (1674). The Elec* 
tor of Cologne and the Bishop of Munster did the 
same thing. Louis XIV. then thought propor to 
abandon his conquests in Holland ; and direc^tod 
his principal strength against Spain and the Ger- 
manic States. He subdued Franche Comté in 
tbe spring of 1674 ; and in course of the sane 
, year, the Prince of Condé gained the battle of 
Senef. In ibe following winter Turenne attacked 
the quarters of the Imperialists in Alsace, and 
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diftMd them from Act proriaoe, m spite of tlieir 



> nmnbenE. lliat great genenJ was slam 
St SaspachmOrteiwawfaenJiewason liiepmntof 
figlrtiag the fiunons battle with Mootecacnli (Uth 
A«g. 1674). Next year Adanral éa Qaesne gain* 
ed two naral Tictories, near the klaads of Lipari 
BÊÊÛ Measîiia, orer De Rvyter, who died of the 
wtMnds he had Teoeived. 

The Swedes, according to the secret articles' of 
their fllfianee with France, had peaetrsted, ii^ die 
BKMidi of December 1674, into the Electocate of 
Bi«ndeb«ig, to came a diversion. against the Elec* 
tor Frederic William, who commanded the Impe* 
rkl amy «n the Rhine ; bnt the Elector surprised 
Aem by fereed marches at Rathenow, and complete- 
ly imitedtheir army near FehrbelKn (1675). The 
Enperor then dedared war i^^atast Sweden ; and 
die Elector, in concert with the princes of &nns* 
w4ëk, the Bishop of Mnnster, and the Kmg of 
Deamork, stript the Swedes of the greater part of 
their po s se ss ions in the- Empire. 

At length, in the yean 1678-79, a peace was 
eondttded at Nimegnen, nnder the mediation of 
Engfamd. Loab XI¥. contrived to divide the 
al io s, and te make a separate treaty with the 
Dutch, by which he restored to them the city of 
Maestricht, which he Hadagainsdzed. The example 
of the Dntoh was followed by the Spaniards, who 
m Hke manner signed a special treaty with France; 
in Tiitne of whidi, they gave np to her Franche- 
Crasté, with several cities in Flanders and Hain- 
aÉk, sneh as Valenciennes, Bonchûn, Condé, 
Cambray, Aire, St Omer, Ypres, Warwick, War- 
neton, Poperingen, Baillenl, Casse], Bavay, and 
Mambetige, with their depei^dendes. The peace 
of Monster ( I67d) was renewed by that which was 
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concluded at Nimegaén, between France, liie Fi|W- 
pire, and the Emperor. France, on reaoiiDO-' 
ing her right to a garrison m PhilipBburg, got po»* 
session of the city of Fribarg in Brisgaw, but re- 
fused to restore what she had wrested from-'the 
Duke of Lorraine, except on conditions so bui^ 
densome, that the Duke would not accept them, 
and preferred to abandon the repossesûon of him 
duchy. As to the peace which France and Swe- 
den had negociated with Denmark and her allies 
the Princes of the Empire, it was renewed hy dS^ 
ferent special treaties, concluided in coucae of the 
year 1679. < v 

No sooner was the peace of Nimegnen cob- 
eluded, than there sprung up new troubles, knowa 
by the name of the Troubles of the Heunions* 
Louis XIV.,. whose ambition wtô without bounds, 
had instituted a Chamber of Reunion^ in the par- 
liament of Metz, for the purpose of examining lh» 
nature and extent of the territories ceded to him 
by the treaties of Westphalia, the Pyrenees, Aix- 
la*Chapelle, and Nimeguen. This Chamber, as 
well as the Parliament of Besançon, and the Sove* 
reign Council of Alsace^ adjudged to the King, by 
their decree, several towns and seigniories, as being 
fiefs or dependencies of Alsace ; as also the three 
bishoprics, Franche- Comté, and the territories 
which had been ceded to him in the Netherlands* 

The King's views were principally directed, to 
Alsace. He had already tendered his claims on 
this province, shortly after the .peace of the Pyre- 
nees, when the matter had been referred to the 
decision of arbiters chosen by the Emperor him- 
self. The work of arbitration was not far ad- 
vanced, when it was interrupted by the Dutch 
war, in which the Emperor and the Empire were 
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boih implicated. The peace of Nimegaen having 
eonÛFinecl the treaty of Munster, he preferred the 
method of reunion to that of ai'biti-ation, for re- 
claiming his alleged rights. Taking advantage of 
the general terms in which the cession of Alsace 
was announced in the seventy- third and seventy- 
foBTtb articles of the said treaty, he claimed the ab« 
solute sovereignty of the whole province, and obliged 
the immediate states, included in it, to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and do him fealty and homage, not- 
withstanding the reservations which the eighty- 
seventh article of the same treaty had stipulated in 
favour et these very States. M. de Louvois appear- 
ed before Strasburg at the head of the French army, 
and summoned that city to submit to the King. 
Accordingly, it surrendered by capitulation^ on the 
30th September 1681. These reunions extended 
also to the Netherls^ids, where the French seized, 
among others, the «cities of Courtray, Dixmude 
and Luxemburg. 

Louis XIV., iu thus taking upon himself alone 
the interpretation of these treaties of peace, could 
not but offend the powers interested in maintaining 
them* A new general league was projected against 
France, and at the Diet of Ratisbon they deli- 
berated on the means of setting on foot an Impe- 
rial army ; but the want of unanimity among the 
members of the Geimanic body, the troubles in 
Hungary, which were immediately succeeded by 
a war with the Porte, and the march of a Turkish 
army on Vienna, threw them into a state of con- 
stematioi^ and prevented the Imperial Diet from 
adopting any vigorous resolution. Spain, ex- 
hausted by protracted wars, and abandoned by 

VOL. a, M 
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England and Holland, was qnite incapadtatod from 
taking arms. Nothing, therefore, remained for 
the parties concerned, tlnai to have recourse to né- 
gociation. Conferences were opened' at FrankAnt, 
which, after having languished for fifteen montiis 
in that city, were transferred to Ratisbon, where 
a truce of twenty years was «gned (15th Angmit 
1684) between France and Spain; as also be- 
tween France, the Emperor and the Empire. By 
the former of these treaties, Louis retained Luxem- 
burg, BoTines, and Chimay, witb their dependan- 
des ; restoring back all the places which he had 
occupied in the Nedierlands prior to the Mlii 
August 1688. As to the treaty between Fra&ee 
and the Emperor, the fminer retained, durinp 
the truce, the dty of Strasbuig, and the fort«f 
Kehl, besides all the places and seigniories wliidi 
they had taken possession of, since llie commènoe^ 
ment of the troubles till the lit of August 1681. 
In all the places that were surrendered to him, 
Louis preserved the exercise of his sorerdgn lights, 
leaving to the proprietors or seigniors dbe entire 
enjoyment of the fruits and revenues bdonging to 
their territorid rights. 

It was nearly about this same lime that Loots 
XIT. undertook to extirpate Cdrinism in France. 
Incensed against the Protestants by the oki dwn^ 
cellor LeteHier, and his minister Louvois, the 
chancellor 8 son, he drcumscribed, by repeated de- 
clarations, the privileges which they cmjoyed in 
virtue of former edicts. The holdmg of generd 
synods was forbidden; the two ChnnberB were 
suppressed ; and they were mil, without excepttoui 
debarred from exercising any public fonction. Ai 
last, Louis went so far as to send, immediately 
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iikr Ibe trace of Ralitboii (16B4)»flTagooiit oret M 
fWiaoe» to endeftTonr^ aa was said, to conyert the 
I^rotestaots hj gentle compulsioD. This measnie 
was next folioired by the fiunotts Edict of 1685, 
whkh rsToked ^t of Nantes, pmblisfaed in 1598, 
«ad that of Nismes in 1629. AU exerdse of tbeir 
mli|^n^-*«ll assemblies for worship, even in tbe 
èotise» were forbidden to the Protestants, vndor 
pain of imprisonment and ecmfiscadon of goods. 
llMir ehtirches were ordered to be demolished. 
Parssis wetfe enjoined to hâve their ohikbren ba|H 
Sûad bjr the Catholic clergy, and to bnag thcn 
np in the rriigioa of the state» The ministen wens 
baBÎAed) and the other IVotestants were ibrbidd^ 
to depart ibe eonnlryv nader pain of tbe galleys 
for lien, and imprisoament and co^fiscatioa te* 
w«awn« The rigour of these prohibitions, bow- 
0¥erf did not pre^nt a nut mvltitade of tbe French 
FkotestanlB from removing to foreign conntriesf and 
miislerring tbe seat of their industry to Germany, * 
£a«latid, and Holhmd. 

1%is Uindlbld seal for rdigion, however, did not 
Uader Louis frona vigorovsly snpporting the rights 
of his crown against the encroachments of the cooft 
«fRoan. AmongthediflSBrent disputes, that arose 
between him and tbe Popes, that which regarded 
tfo Regah deserves to be particularly remarked. 
Hi^e King, by declarations issued in 1673 and 
IBlôt haÀring extended that right to all the aieh- 
bishoprios and bishopries within the kingdom^ the 
bishops of Aleth and Fàmiers, who pretended to 
be exempt front it, appfied to the Pope, claiming 
lus pieteetienk Innocent XI4 interposed, by veh#. 
ment briefs which be addressed io the King in f»- 
▼Mnr 0f tbe bishops. This induced Lonis to con- 
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yoke an assembly of the French clergy, in wfaicii, 
besides the extension of the Regale, he caused 
them to draw up the four fomons propositions, 
which are regarded as the basis of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. 'These propositions were, 
(1.) That the power of the Popie extends only to 
things spiritual, and has no concern with tempo- 
ral matters. (2.) That the authority of the Pope 
•in spiritual affairs is subordinate to a general conn- 
.oil. (3.) That it is even limited by the canons, 
the customs, and constitution of the kingdom and 
the Gallican Church. (4<.) That in matters of 
faitb the Pope's authority is not infallible. . 
. The trace which had been concluded for twenty 
years at Ratisbon, continued only four; at tbê 
end of whicii Louis again took up arms. He pre- 
tended to have got information, that the Emperor 
Leopold only waited till the <ionclnsioh of the 
peace with the Turks, to make war upon him ; 
and he thence inferred, that prudence required him 
rather to anticipate his enemy, than allow himself 
to be circumvented. In proof of this assertion, he 
cited the treaty concluded at Augsburg in 1 606^, 
between the Emperor, the King of Spain, the 
States-GeneraU Sweden, the Duke of Savoy, and 
.the principal States of the Empire, for the mainte- 
nance of the treaties concluded with France. Louis 
iWished moreover to enforce the claims which the 
Duchess of Orleans, his sister-in-law; alleged to the 
succession of the Palatinate. That princess was 
•the sister of Charles, the last Elector Palatine, of 
the family of Sinîmern, who died in 1685. She 
did not dispute the fiefs with her brother s succes- 
sor in the Electorate ; she claimed the freeholds, 
whieh coàiprehended a considerable part of the Pa?- 
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ktinfttes while thé aew Ëledor^ Philip WUlkm» 
oi the fsLmilf of Neiiborg, maîntûned tbauty accords 
ing to the lawe and «MgiQS of Gennaay, the entire 
Auccessioa belonged to him, without anj parti« 
tiod whatever. 

^ BeeideB the^e tnotives which Louis XIV. eet 
forth in a long manifesto^ there wAs another which 
he kept concealed^ the object of which was, to 
prevent the expedition which the Prince of Orange, 
Stadtholder of the United Proi^inces, was prepar** 
ing to send to England, against James II. hie br(^- 
tber-in-law, who had become odioua to the whole 
English nation. It was of great iraportanoe for 
Fmnce to miuntaini on the thpoae of Great Britain» 
a prince whom she protected, and who would al* 
ways eeponse her iatereéts ; while it was easy to 
fomsèe» that if the Prince of Onmge, the declared 
enemy of Louis, and the author of the league of 
Augsburg, should succeed in uniting the crown of 
England to the stadtholdeffship, he would not fail 
to eiliploy this new inânenéé, and tarn the com*- 
bined fo^ce of both Slates against France. The 
only method of p]%Tenting aki event so prêjudiciid 
to the true interests of that Idagdom would have 
been, doubtless, to èqu^ ah «ipeditîon, and pitcà 
his camp on thé frontiers of Holland. The Court 
of France knew t^s well» asd yet they contented 
themselves with sending an army to the Kbine, 
which took possession of Philipsburg, Mayence, and 
the whole j^alatinate, as well as a part of the E^- 
tomte of Treves (Sept. and Oot. 1688). Lourola, 
the Ftench minister who directed these o^*atione, 
had flattered himself that the Dutch, when they be- 
held the war breaking out in their ridnity, would not 
m2 
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dflore to take any part in the trouves of England, ht 
this opinion he was deceiyed, the Prince of Orange^ 
supported hy-the Dutch fleet, effected a landing 
in Èngknd (16th November 1688). The revolu- 
tion there was soon completed, by the dethrone- 
ment of James II. ; and Louis XIV., ending where 
he should have begun, then declared war against 
the States-General. This mistaken policy of the 
French minister became the true source of all the^ 
subsequent reverses that eclipsed the reign of 
Louis* XIV. 

A powerful league was now formed against 
France, which was joined successively by the Empe- 
ror, the Empire, 'England, Holland, Spain and Sa- 
voy (1689). Louis XIV., in order to make head 
against these formidable enemies, recalled his 
troops from those places which they occupied in 
the Palatinate, and on the banks of the Rhine ; but 
in withdrawing them, he ordered a great number 
4>f the towns to be burnt to ashes, and laid waste 
the whole country. By this barbarity, which cir* 
cumstances by no means called for, he only aggra* 
vated the hatred and increased the ardour of has 
enemies. War was commenced by sea and land; 
in Italy, Spain, Ireland, the Low Countries, and 
on the- Rhine. Louis supported it nobly against 
'a great part of Europe, now combined against him. 
His armies were victorious everywhere. Marshal 
Luxembourg signalized him8^1f in the campaigns of 
-Flanders, by the victories which he gained over the 
allies at Fleurus (1st July 1690), Steinkirk (Sd 
Aug. 1692), and Landén or Nerwinden (29th July 
1693). In Italy, Marshal Catinat gained the baule 
of Staiarda (18th Aug. 1690), and Marsulles (4th 
Oct. 1693) over the Duke of Savoy. The naval 
glory of France was well supported by the Count 
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t)« TovrfiUe at tbe banks of Beadiy-head (10th 
Juif 1690), and La Hogue (29tfa May 169!^). 

However blilliant the success of iier arms mi^ 
be^ the prodigions eiforts which the war required 
eonid not but exhaust France, and make her an- ' 
xioos for the return of peace. Besides, Louis 
XIV. foresaw the approaching death of Charges IL 
of Spain ; and it was of importance for him to 
break the grand alliance as soon as possible ; as one 
of its articles secured the succession of the Span- 
ish monarchy to the Emperor and his descendants, 
to the exclusion of tbe King of France. In this 
case, he wished, for bis own interest, to give every 
fecility for the restoration of peace; and by the 
tte^Xy which he concluded separately with the 
Duke of Savoy, he granted that Prince, be- 
sides tbe fortress of Pignerol, and the marriage of 
his daughter with the Duke of Burgundy,- the pri* 
vilege of royal honours for bis ambassadors. This 
treaty, concluded at Turin (29th Aug. 1696), 
was a preliminary to the general peace, signed 
at Ryswick, between France, Spain, England, 
and Holland (20th Sept. 1697). Each of tbe 
coBtracting parties consented to. make mutual res- 
mutions. France even restored to Spain all the 
towns and territories which sh/e had occupied in 
the Low Countries, by means of the reunions ; with 
the exception of eighty-two places, mentioned in 
s particular list, as being dependencies of Charle*. 
mont, Maubeuge, and other places ceded by the? 
preceding treaties. Peace between France, thé 
Emperor, and the Empire was also signed at 
Ryswick. The treaties of Westphalia and Nimë- 
gaen were there renewed ; and the decrees of the 
Chamber of Réunion at Metz, and of ^e Sovereign 
Courts at Besançon and Brisach, were rescinded and 
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«miAlfed» LiMiiB XIV. «iffi^ to rmm% tO tbe 
Empire all tbat 1m had «pptdpriattd to hiiMelf, hf 
flteuis of the feunioBS) either before or diiriii|^ the 
vnï ; fhat m to «a^^ ell )^aeë« sitnateâ or ae^ired 
bejroad the hoiinds of Alsace. The dty of Stiias- 
bxag was ceded to Frande, by « particular ftftksle 
é{ the treatf ; but the fortress of Kehl^ th4> dliès 
of FVibaif , Brisach» and Hiilipebiiigi were etor- 
readered to the Emperor. Leo{K^ I>«k» of 
Lorrainei and son of Charte* ¥»« was rritstated m 
his duchy, without aay olliel* rectervattOn than that 
of Saar-Lo«isi and thé ehy and prèfeet«i% of 
LoDgwy. As to tibe ekiitts of tftie Dochesa of 
Orieaûs on the Palalinate, they n^ere eubtoîttèd to 
the arbitratioB of the Eat^^MHir atid tho King of 
France ; to be rèfeft^d to the decâsion of the Ibpe, 
ahoald these two Sot^^eigi» happen to dS£hr hi 
(opinion. 

the peace of Ryliwick was followed by the 
war of the Spanish Succession, wliich embraled 
Europe afresh, and occasioned considerable changes 
ki its political state. Charles II. Kxf^ of Spun» 
eon of Philip IV., and last male descendant of the 
Spanish brandi of the Hc^use of Austria, havinf 
neither son, nor daughter, nor brother^ the l^panish 
, «ofiarchy, accdrdiag to a fundamentsd bw of the 
kitigdom, which &sed the succession in the ct^rmttB 
Une, appeared to belong to Maria Th^^sa, Queen 
of Ftiuice, éldeàt sister of Charles, and to the 
children of her inarni^ with X»<Mii8 XlV. To 
this title of Maria Theresa, was <^posed her ex- 
preis reAunciatioB) inserted in ber marrii^(eH2oii- 
trâist» aftd confinued by the peaoe of the Pytfaaeet ; 
bat the French mabtained, that that reawiciatian 
was nuUy and that it coutd not prejudice the chiK 
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tlren of the Queen, who held their right, not from 
their mother, buthy the fundameqtal )aw of Spain. 

Admitting the validity .of the Queen*» rennnciar 
tion, the lineal order devolved the Spanish suo 
cession on her younger sister, Margaret Theresa, 
who had married the Emperor Leopold L, and 
left an only daughter, Maria Antoinette, spouse 
to the Elector of Bavaria, and mother of Joseph 
Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. 

The Emporor, who wished to preserve the Spa^ 
nish monarchy in his own Seonily, availed himself of 
the renunciation which he had exacted from his 
daughter, the Archduchess Maria Antoinette, when 
ahe married Maximilian, the Elector of Bavaria, to 
appear as a* candidate himself, and advance the 
claims of his mother, Maria Anne, daughter of 
t^hilip-III. King of Spain, and aunt to Charles I^I. 
He alleged, that the Spanish succession had been 
secured to this latter Princess, both by her mar- 
riage-contract, and by the testaments of the Kinga 
of Spain ; and as he had two sons, the Archdukes 
Joseph and Charles, by his carriage with the 
Princess Palatine of Neubnrg, he destined the 
elder for the Imperial thrtfne and the States of 
Austria, and the younger for the Spanish mo- 
narchy. 

These different claims having excited apprehen» 
sions of a general war, England and Holland, from a 
desire to prevent it, drew up a treaty of partition, in 
concert with Louis XIV. (1 1th Oct. 1698), in virtue 
of which the Spanish monarchy was secured to 
Joseph Ferdinand, in case of the death of Charles II.; 
while the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with the 
ports of Tuscany, the marqaisate of Finale, and the 
province of Guipuscoa, were reserved to the Dauphin 
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of France. The Aichdi^ Cbaiks son U> «be 
Empefor» was to have the daeby of MUaa. Al- 
tboogh the King of Spaîa diaapproTed of the 
treaty^ in so far as it adanitted a partitioD, never* 
theleasi in bis will, he recognised the Prnce of 
Bayaffia as his saccessor in the Spanish moaar^y. 

A premature death having frostrated all the bj^ 
expectations of that prinoe, the powers who faMi 
concladed the first treaty of partitien dreir vpi a 
second, which was signed at X<ondea (Maidi 13^ 
1700). Accordiitf to this, the Archduke Chaitoi^ 
eldest son of the finaperer Le^poU, was deeriasd 
tiie présomptive heir to the Spaidsfa monavdqr* 
They awarded to the Daiqjihin Uie dnchy of Los» 
raine, with the kingdom ef the Two Sioiieo, and 
the province of Guipnscoa ; assigning to the Dnke 
ef Lorraine the duchy of Milan in exdkange. Loaik 
XlW, used every effort to have this new treaty ef 
partition approved by the Court of VieaniL He 
sent thither the Marquis \^llars, who» after having 
been long amused with vague promises, fidled en- 
tirely in his négociation'; and the Emperor, whose 
main object was to condliate the Court of Madnd, 
lost the only favourable monwnt which might inve 
axed the succession of the Spanish moawchfr in 
his family, with the consent of Louis XIV. and the 
principal Courts of Europe. 

At Madrid, this affair took a turn diaraetricaliy 
opposite to the views and interests of the Court oif 
Vienna^ Charles II<, following the counsels ef his 
prime minister, Cardinal Portocarrero, and after 
having taken the advice of th^ Pope, and pf the 
most eminent theologians and lawyers in bis king* 
dom» determined to make a second will, in which 
he recognised the rights of Maria Theresa, Us 
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«Meift ritler ; and deehnd, libat as the remmqa- 
tioii of that prinoeas had been mfide solely to pr^ 
vent the mdon of Spab with the kingdonn of 
Franeoy iJmt'motiTe «eased on traosfeiring iSdfi 
Spaniah sioDarchy to one of the younger sons of 
ike Danphin« Aecordingly, he nominated Philip 
of Anjou, the Danphin's second son, heir to his 
iviiolo dominions ; fidling him, the Duke of Berri» 
his younger brother; nei(t^ the Archdiike Charles ; 
and lastly, the Duke of SaToy ; expressly fori^d- 
^1^ «dl partition of the monarchy. 

Chartes II. having died on the 1st of NoTomiber 
following^ the Junta, or Council t>f Regency, which 
ho had appointed by* hla will, sent to Louis XIV.', 
praying him to accede to the settlement of lliefr 
lato King, and giro up his grsSadson to'the wirfieç 
of the Spanish nation. The same courier had or* 
dera to pass on to Vlemia, in case of a refusal on 
his part< and make the same offer to the Arch- 
didce. The Court of PraAce then assembled a 
Grrand Conncii, in which they held a deUberadon 
aa to what stop it was best to adept, in an aflfiur 
whidi ^ nearty conèemed the general repose of 
Bufope. The result of this Council was, that ihef 
ougbl to acaede to lee wilt of Charles II., and re- 
nounce the advantages whidi the second treaty of 
partition held out to France. It was alieged, as 
the reasmi of this resolution, that by refusing to 
accept Ûie will, Louis nnist either abandon aitogO' 
ther his pretensions to the Spanish monarchy, or 
undertake an expensive war to obtain by conquest 
what ^e treaty of partition assigned him ; without 
being able, in this latter, ease, to reckon on the cf» 
fectml cooperatiott of the two maritime courts. 

Loiiia XIV. hairing therefore resolved to accede 
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%o the wUl, Philip oi Anjou wi^ prockdned Ij^if 
hyJthe Spajoia^ds, suid n^ade l|is sol^œo «nUy.ioto 
Maijcid on the I4tb of April 1701. Moat of the 
European powers, pachas the Statesof ltaly,Sweden» 
England,. Holland, and the kingdomaçf the Noctln 
^knowledged Philip V. ; the King of Portogal, 
and the Duke of Savoy .evejn conduded treaties <^ 
alliance with hiip., • Moreover, the situation, o£ .po- 
litical afi&drs in Germany, Hungary, and theN^nth 
was . such, that it would have be^n easy for Jjock 
XIVm with prudent management, . to preserve the 
Spanish crown on the bead of hia grandson^ ; but 
he seemed, as if on purpotse». to do, every ^i|)g to 
raise all Europe against him« * It ««s aUeged, that 
he aimed at the chimeiical' project of universal mo- 
muscby^ an^l the reunion of Prance with Spain, 
instead of trying to xio away this suppoaitipiiy .he 
gave it .additional forcé, by issuing, le^tersrpfitent 
in favotti' of Philip, fit the jâoipent when he was 
depar^ng for Spain, to th^ e^ect of preserving bis 
rights to the throne of Fitmce., The Dutch dreaded 
^ nothing bo much as to see the French making- en- 
croachments on the Spanish Netherlands, which 
they regarded as their natural barrier "against 
Fr^ce.; the preservation of which appeared to be 
equally interesting tp England. 
, . it would have been . prudent in Lquis XIV. to 
give thesQ, maritime powers son^e security oa this 
pointy,, who, since the elevation of William Prince 
of prauge to the crown of .0reat;Bntain, held as 
it were in their hands the balimce of Europe. With 
out bei]i9i|.\ii;,4^d by this consideration, he obtain- 
ed autlii^);;, from the'. Copncil pfMjadrid, to intro- 
duce a.Frendi"MrmyJnto,thje Spanish Netherlands; 
and on this occasion the Dutch troops, who were 
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^^Mrtereâinimflféftiiiftewof tlieN«AerliadB»ao* 
eokdmi^tô aàlsptilaEttim with the lateKiag>of Spaia» 
mro^lsarmed* 1Mb drcaa wte Bc e beome » pewar* 
M motrre for King WâKam, to ronae liie Btetc i i ' 
G^dwral against Fraiiee^ He foaad some dHBcnl- 
tfi ihowever, in drawing over the British P«^a- 
ment to his views, ae a great majodty in that 
Hoéae Wire avwee to inii^;le in the qnarrele of the 
Ccntineiit ; hot the death of Jamea IL dterad 
liw nmda and hicfinatioaa' of the English. Jjonàê 
XIV. having formerljr adknowledged the aott of 
tefe fntme as King of Great Britain, the EagHah 
FariiUDBeat teild no longer any heaitatioif in johiing 
Ûm Dntch, and the otiber enemies of Ranee. A 
new-' and powerfel league waa fornted agaîMt 
Look. " The En^mor, England, Uie United Pro» 
irinon» ^ Empire, the King<B of Portugal and 
I^Mia, and the Dukeof Savoy, all joined it in sue- 
taauam ; - The:iffîe8 engaged to restore to Austria 
tlie>*SpBnisfa Netherlands, the duchy of Milan, the 
kiagdora of the Two Sicilies, with die p<Hts^ of 
Tuseaisy; and never to permit the union of France 
with 'Spem^. 

' ' At'làe oammencement of the war, Louis Ibr 
some lime maintained the glory and superiwity of 
his arms^ notwithstanding the vast number of ad* 
verearms he had to oppose. It was not until the 
campaign of 1704 that fortune abandoned lum; 
' when eoa reverse was only succeeded by another. 
The Duke of Mariborougfa and Prince Eugene de» 
feated Marshal de Talkrd at Hochstett or Blenheim, 
('Aug. 13.) where he lost thirty thousand men, and 
wiaMhims^ earned prisoner to England. llâBdiBas- 
terwuvMiowèd by the loss of Bavaria^ and all the 
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Fieneb poMwious beyond «k Rfabe. The birt^ 
yfhmk Mwlborongfa guned (May 23« 1706) «I Ra;. 
milUe» iii Brabant was not leas disastroin ; it secnved 
to the aUftes 4be conquest of the greater part of the 
liletheriands ;- and to increase these miafortioMMi, 
MarsU de Marein lost the famous battle of TSmtL 
against Prince Eugene (Sept. 7.), which obliged the 
French troops to evacuate Italy. The batde whidt 
ti<es fought at Oudenacde in Flanden (July 11. 
IQ08) was not ao decisire* Both sides fongh» 
with equal advantage ; but tibe duke of Burgnndy, 
who was conimander*in*cbief of the French amy» 
having quitted the fi^d of battle during the nigbt, 
0i9ntr9J7 to the advice of Vendôme, Mariborough 
made this an occasion for claiming the victory. 
4T) At lei^h the drettdful winter of 1709, ami the 
batUe of Malplaquet, which Marlborou^ gained 
over Villars (Sept. 1 1.), redueed France to the gteat- 
^t distress, and brou^t Louis under the neceaaily 
of suing for peace, and even descending to the most 
humiliating conditions. M. de Torcy, his minis- 
ter for foreign aflPairs, was despatched to the Hague; 
and, among a number of preliminary articles^ be 
agreed to make restitution of all Ûie ccmquests 
t^ich the French had made since the peace of 
Munster. He consulted to surr^ider the city of 
Su«sburg, and henceforth to possess Alsace ac- 
Gordipg to tbe literal terms of the treaty of Mun- 
ster ; the throne of Spain was reserved ibr the arch- 
duke ; and Louis consented to abandon theint^^sts 
of Philip. But the allies, rendered haughty by 
their success, demanded of the King that he should 
oblige his grandson voluntarily to surrender his 
c^iTo^vn, otherwise they would compel him by for6e 
ojf ariQs, and that witUn the short space of two 
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«Hmdis. The OM^BrencoB, wfiich had beSftn tntns^ 
ferred from the Hagae to Geitraydenberg, were 
'comequeiitly broken off, and the wav-oontiiined. 
' la tlue cnûgàk state of things, two unexpected 
efente happened, which changed the face of af- 
hin ; and Louit XIV., far from being' constrained 
4o sabmit to the articles of the preliminarice 
«t Gertrttydeaberg, saw hinoself eyes conrted b^ 
England, and in a conation to (fictale the law to 
eerenè of the powers that were leagued against 
him. The Emperor Joseph I. died (April U. 17 1 1^ 
without leanng any nude oifepring,' Hisbift>th0rthe 
Aédidnke Chiuies, who took the title of King 
of 8pein,now obtained the Imperial dignity, and 
became heir of all the States belonging to the Get^ 
man bfanch of ike House of Austria. - It appear- 
ed, therefore, thait the systenY of ^uilibrium could , 
not possibly admit the same prince to engross' liki^ 
wise ^ whole Spamsh monarchy^ This eyent 
was coupled with another, relatire to die cliangfe 
which had taken place in the ministry and Piftf«- 
Hament of Great Britain. The Wh%s, who had 
been the ruling party since the Rerolution of 
1689, were suddenly supplanted by- the Tories. 
This 0vertltfow brongbt the Duke ef Maribotougfa 
into disgrace, who had long stood at the head of 
affiurs in England, as chief of the Whig faction. 
Queen Anne, who stood in awe of bfm, found no 
other expedient for depriving him of his influence, 
than to make peace with France. L'Abbé Gnal- 
tier, who resided at London in quality of almoner 
to the ambassador of Charles of Austria, was dis- 
patched by her Majesty to Fnancey to make the 
first OTarturss of peace to Louicr. A secret ^nego- 
dadoa waa set on foot between the two Court*, 
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lèérmall of i#hieh was a prrittniMiy treaiy «lift- 
ed at L^ndmi (October 6tfa 1711). 

A coagieaB wBS4>peiHNi al Utsedbl, witb tho mv 
af a geainal pacificatUm. The oooferencea mjuik 
look plaoe ibei», alter the month of Vefanuay 
17 12, met with long intermptionB ; both on^aocovoik 
el thé «finndiaattoa'of aevml of the alliée fmwan 
fiyr peace» aad beeame of .^e matters to he^ b»- 
parakeljr treated betireeii France and Ëagla^d» 
«Hiich retarded the prograss of the genend «ago- 
datlon. The battle of Deaati^ wUdb Manhal 
ViHara g^ned over the Earl of Albeaaaile (Jdy 
84.^ helped to render the allies more tiaetsUe. 
Peace was at length signed at Utnchthithoaaoiilh 
of April 1713, between Fmnea and the chief bdli- 
gèrent powers. The Emperor alone vefiMod to 
take part in it, as he could not rsaolva to aha&don 
Ma claiBM to the Spanish nmnarchy. 

The gihind aim of England in that traneacticMi» 
was to limit the orerwh^miag power of Fkanee; 
iSsr this pnrpose she took cans in ihat'tiMty, to.ea- 
labtisk as a fondamental and innidable iaWf the 
. elaose which ordained that the kingdoms of Fraaae 
and Spain ne?er shoidd bë united. To ^ect M^ 
it was necessary that Philip of Anjo» shovM Ksr- 
mdly renoance his right to ihe eiowft of Franea ; 
while bis brother the Dnke de Beiri, as well aè the 
Duke <tf Orleans, should do the same in regard 
to the claims which they might advance to the 
Spanish monarchy. The deeds of these venuttci- 
AtioBs, drawn up and signed in France and in 
Spain, in presence of the English apihassaàoiB, 
were bserted in the treaty of Utnsdit ; ao wevaabo 
the letters-patent which revoked .and aamdkid 
.tiiose that llouis had given» for preserving the i^t 
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«f die Bake el Anyen to ike niceennettof the 
French crowQ. Louis XIV. pKonked for himadf, 
Jbie hmn aa4 suoeesBÔfs^ never to * attempt eitha* 
to preirent or, elude the «ffeet of these rerntBo»- 
tiflQs; aiDd fitting the deacendante. of Philip^ the 
Spttoisb socoe^skm was secured to the Duke 4f 
^vef^ hk fiiale desc^dants, and the other priiieea 
of lôa fauHly, to the eaLchision of the French piini- 
cee. 

Another inndamental clause of the treaty of 
- Utrfdit here, that no province» eity, fortress or 
place, hi the Spanish Netherlands, should ever be 
«ededr tnuasfenied, <>r. granted to the- crown of 
lEiaeee.;. nor to any. prince or princess of Freneh 
exti!aelion,' under any. title whatever. These ' pro- 
vinces, designed to serve as a barrier for the Low 
Countries against Framee, were adjudged to the 
Emperor and the Hoese of Austiisb togeth^ with 
the kio^dpm of Naples, .the porta o£ Toscany, and 
the duehy oi Milan ; and as the Empwor was not 
a party to the treaty,. it wae agreed that the Spa- 
joish Nethtriends should lemain as a deposit in the 
.hands of. the States-General, «until that prince 
ahooU anange with them respeetmg the barrir - 
towvs. The, same stipulation was made, in regard 
to that part rof the French Netherlands which 
Louis hud ceded in favour of the Eaiperor ; such 
aa Menm, Toumay, Fumes, and Furnes- Ambacht, 
the ibrtieas'of Kenock, Ypres^ and their depen- 

England, in particular, obtained by this treaty 
^ varieuj9»aad consideiable advantages. Louis XIV. 
. withdrew his proteetioii from the Pretender, and en- 
gaged never to give him haibour in France. The 
M 2 
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«Kju w waà to the «kwÉe of Gfiat JM^tsm,'yktê 
gMnatee4totlMHoaM<^Haii«T«r. Tbefmg m ê d 
to iwe tU fortifieatioM of tU port of Dnldrtt, 
^vluBh hod 80 mtach excited the jeiàoiHf *f £0^ 
•load ; while Fioaoe likewise ceded tocher H«d80ft*6 
Bay, and Suaite, the JMond ni St ChnatoplMr, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfomidkiid in Aaietiea. 
•Spain gaiFo np Gifacdtar and' Afinorea, boA of 
which had been conquered by the English doriog 
•the war ; they socored to her» bes&desy lor thirty 
yean, the prinlege of fnmishmg negroes ft» the 
Spaniih American colonies* 

The King of Pmssk obtMied it» BftmiA pon 
of GhieUbreo» widi the city of that name, anéthe 
dbtriet of Kessel, in lien of the princqiolit]r''of 
Orange» which was gmn to France ; thoo^ho*iNid 
daims to it as the h«r of William IIL Kmf of 
Biigland. The kingdom of Si<% was adjttdgod 
to die Dnko of Savoy, to bo pomessed byhimand 
his mide desoeadants; and they oonfemed to Imn 
the gnmts which the Emperor had made bitti of 
that part of the dnol^ of Mttan whidi had beloi^ 
•od to the Dnko of Mantna, as also Alezandna, 
Valenda, the Lomelline, and the Valley of Sessia. 
Ftnaliy, Sardinia was reserved fw the Eleeiorof 
Bavaria, the aUy of Frsnce in lliat' war. / 

As the Emperor had not aooeded to the treaty 
of Utrecht, thie war was continned between him 
•and France. Marshal Villars took London and 
Friburg in Brisgaw ; afterwards a conferenoe to^ 
place between him and Prince Eugene at Rastadt. 
New preliminaries were there drawn op ; and a 
congress was opened at Baden in SwitaeriamI, 
where a definitive peace was signed (Sept. 7lh 
1714). The former tieatiesy since die peace of 
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WMEtplMUia, w«i« ititm raneweé^ Tbe Blectoni of 
,Gri«giie and.,BftV«riâ, who bad beon put to die 
-hmM of the Empire, and depm«d of dieir estates, 
«pete there folly re-established^ Sardinia, which 
had been assigned to the Ëleetorof Baimayty 
4fae treaty of Utrecht, remamed in possession of 
the Emperor, ^o likewise recoTored Brisaeh and 
«Fntafg in Brisgaw, mstead of Landan whidi' had 
been ceded to Frniee. 

Loais XIV., did not long survive this latter 
taeaty. Never did any sovereign patronize fi- 
teimtare and the fine arts like him. • Many cele- 
bfatèd academies owe their origin to his auspices, 
•aeb as tbe Academy of Inscriptions, Belles- Lettres, 
Scieaees, Painting, and Architeotnre. His reign 
wnm Hhmrioas fof eminent men^ and talents of every 
description, which were honoured and encouraged 
by htm. He evea extended his favour to the phi- 
losophe» and Ikerati of foreign countries. This 
prince has been reproached for his two great par- 
tiality to the Jesuits, his confessors, and for the 
bigb importance which he attached to the dispute 
between tbe Janséniste and the Mdinists, whidi 
gave rise to the femom Ball Umgemtasy * approved 
by tlie clergy, and published by tbe King as a law 
of the ^ate over all France. This illustrious Prince 
ended- his days after a re%n of seventy-two years, 
ftv^le in great «vents ; he transmitted the crown to 
his great gtandson, Louis XV., who was only five 
years of age when he mounted the throne (Sept. 1 • 
1714). ' 

In the eeorse of this period, several memondble 
events happened in Geri!ttany. The Emperor, 
Leopold I., having assembled a Diet at Ratisbon, 
to demand subsidies against tbe Turks, and to set- 
tle certain matters which the preceding Diet had 
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, left imdecidedy ibib ttttiagi of ibal ww t Pi My «*» 
conânued to the preeent tune, withput ever luuiiiig 
been deckrad penoaDent by any frnnal law of d» 
Empire. The peace of Westphalia, had inalitvled 
an eighth Electorate for the Palatine branch 4if 
Wittleabach ; the £aiperor, Leopold I^ ereoted.a 
ninth, in favour of the younger branoh of the Hovae 
of Bnmawick* The first Elector of this laiay^^ 
known by the name of Bmnawick-LunelHurg» or 
Hanover^ was the Duke Earnest Augustus» whom 

, the Emperor invested in his new cUgnity, (o de» 
.aeend to his heîre-male, on account of his engag- 
ing to furnish Austcia with supplies in monoy. and 
troops, for carrying on the war against the Tttika. 
This innovation met with decided opposition in 
the Empire. Several of the Electors were bos- 
tile to it ; and the whole body of Princes declaaed, 
that the new Electorate was pr^dicial to then* 
dignity, and tended to introduce an Eleotonl Oli- 
'. garchy* The Duke of Brunswick- Wolffenbattel ea- 
pecially protested against the preference which vas 
given to the younger branch of his House over Ûm 
elder, in spite of ftonily compacts, and the righ^4if 
primogeniture established in tbeHouse of Brunaviek. 
A confederacy was thus'formed against thenilitb 
Electorate. The allied Princes resolved, in<«i» aa- 
sembly. held at Nuremberg, to raise, an vtfiUfy and 
.apply to the powers that had gnaiimteed the tipeeilf 
/.of Westphaha. France espoused the quarrel of 
these Princes; she concluded with the King of 
Denmark, a treaty of alliance and subsidy agaipst 
the ninth Electorate, and declared, befoce the IMet 
<^ the Empire, that she regarded this innovation as 
a blow aimed at the treaty of Westphalia. In 
course of time, howeveri these animositiea were 
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Tb« Pittees recognised the nintb^M* 
ad the atrodaction ei the new Elector 
: plaee in 1708. A deeree was puwed at the 
ûîety wiûd& nonezed a clause to his admissioiiy 
ikai the Catholie Eleeton sbenld have the prin- 
li^ oêwkoaaHimg vote, in eases where the nwnber 
•ft 'Sroleslpnt Electors -shonld happ^ to efval 
|h«l'.ef the Catholics^ Bf the same decree^ the 
King of Bohemia» who bad fonneriy n^ver been 
ncbmtled hnt at the election of the Emperoie, ob- 
eaiaed a Toiee in all the deliberations of the Em- 
pire and the Electoral College, on condition of 
Ihs pa^riBg^ in time ooming, an Electoial quota for 
te. kingdom of Bohemia. 

. The Imperial capitulations assmned a formen*- 
«inely nesr, about the beginmng of the eighteendi 
esalivy. A dtflferenee had fomusriy existed among 
the membem of the Germanic body on this im^ 
partant 'article of pablic law. They regarded it as 
a4hmg illegal^ that the ElectCH» alone should daka 
the sight af drawing up the capitulations ; and 
they -maintamedy with mnch reason, that befoie 
tfaasa ^sempacts ihould have the force of a fonda- 
m e nta l^law of the Empira, it was necessary that 
tkmy should have the deliberation and consent of 
the whole Diet. The Princes therefore, demand- 
ed, l|Mt there should be laid before the Diet a 
adbeme of perpetual capituliMion, to s^rre as a 
née for the Electors on every new election. That 
question had already been debated at the Congress 
of Westphaha, and sent back by it for the deciuoa 
of the Diet» These it became the subject of long 
dieensaiou ; sad it tiras not till the interregnum^ 
which followed the death of the Emperor Joseph 
1^ that the principal points of the perpetual capi* 
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tolatioDwereâimUyaettled. The plan thaii 
to was adopted as the bask of tira capîtiHari— , 
which they preaeribed to Charles VL and his anc- 
cessors. Among other articles, a clause wa0 iat* 
serted regardiog the election of a king oi the Ho» 
mans. This, it was agreed, should noTer take 
place daring the Emperor s life, except in a. caae 
of nigent necessity ; and that the proscriptioii of 
an elector, prince, or state of the Empire, should 
never take plae^ without the consent of the Dial» 
and observing the formalities enjoined by tha^aftsr 
capitulation. 

There were three Electoral families of theEaa- 
pire who were raised to the ro^al dignity; viz» thoae 
of Saxony, Brandebnrg, and Brunswick-Lunabui^. 
Augustus IL, Elector of Saxony, after baTiiig 
made a profession of the Catholic rjeligion» nae 
elected to the throne jof Poland ; a dignity wIneJi 
was afterwards conferred, also by election, on his 
.eon Augustus III. That change of religion, did 
not prevent the Electors of Saxony from remaiinog 
at the head of the Protestant interest in the Diet 
of the Empire, as they had givan them assu iaaco 
that they would make no innoTations in thejaal^ 
gion of their country, and that they w4Mild mp^ 
point a council entirely composed of Protestant 
members^ for administring the affairs of the £m»- 
pire. These princes, however, lost part of their 
influence ; and so far was the crown of Poland, 
which was purely elective, from augmenting the 
greatness and real power of their house, that, oa 
the contrary, it served to exhaust and enfeeble 
Saxony, by involving it in ruinous wars, which 
ended in the desolation of that fine country, the 
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fllîmatieii of fhe Eleetond doaaiiis, and the in- 
enase of the debts and burdens of the state. 

If the royal dignity of Poland was prejudicial 
to -the Honse of Saxony, it was by no means so to 
Pmssidy which the House of BiUDdebnrg ac- 
qwed soon after. The Elector, John Sigismnnd, 
eo succeeding to the dncby of Prossia, had ac- 
knowledged himself a vassal and tributary of the 
eiown of Poland. His grandson, Frederic Wil- . 
liam, took advanti^e of the turbulent situation in 
wkieh Potemd was placed at the time of the inva- 
sion ci Charles X. of Sweden, to obtain a grant of 
the sovereignty of Prussia, by a treaty which 'he 
GO«Bluded with that Republic «at Welau (19th 
SeptembiMT 16j&7). Poland, in renouncing the 
tenitorial rights which she exercised over Ducal 
Prussia* stipulated for the reversion of these same 
rights, on the extinction of the male line of the 
Ëléctmul House of Brandeburg. ' 

Frederic I., the son and successor of Frederic 
Wyiiam, having become sovereign of Ducal Prussia, 
draagbt himself authorized to assume the royal 
d^fahy. The elevation of his cousin-german, the 
Prmee of Orange, to the throne of Britûii, and of 
his next neighbour, the Elector of Saxony, to the 
sofeieignty of Poland» tempted his ambition, and 
indoced him to enter into a négociation on the 
subject with the Court of Vienna. The Emperor 
Leopold promised to acknowledge him as King of 
Prussia, on account of a supply of ten thousand 
men which Frederic promised to furnish him in 
the war of the Spanish Succession, which was then 
commieneing. To remove ail apprehensions on the 
part of Poland, who might perhaps offer some op- 
position, Ûœ Elector signed a reversal, bearing, that 
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the royal dignity uiFrautm ûionlà ia no wmffm- 



jadice theri^ti «nd poMemmof the KàtÈg 
States of Poland ow Polish Pnuuiia; thai mAm 
he nor his saecessora should attempt to i&Êaà 
claims eo that part of iWsia ; and tint the ciame 
in the treaty of Welan, which secofed the wi««w 
sioB ef the tenrit«rial right of Dacal Fnmàkt «w the 
extinction of the heirs*raale of Fiedeno WffliMii^ 
should remain in full force and yigoiir, nefertwlw 
infiiDged hy the new King or any of his e »cee a 
sank AUberthese diÉfersat eonventimis,the Ekwiev 
Impaired to CoBingaheig, where* he was proclMmed 
KsQg of Pnusia (18tfa January 1701)* it i» w«tw 
thy of remark, ^at oa the cerenony of fais \ 
nation, he put the crown on his own head* 

All the European poweni acknowledged the 1 
King, with the exception of Fnoioeand Spain, with 
whom he soon engaged in war. The Tevtom 
Knights, bearing in mind their ancient clalnie oter 
IVttSsia, deemed it their dnty to snppeit thêtti by 
a protest, and their example was foHow«d>'fcy ijie 
Court of Rome. Nothing is so remarkable aa #ie 
opinioflt which the anthor of the I^kmoirs of Bmt^ 
d^^uf^deliyeis on this event. '< Frederic," saiyw lie, 
*^ was aattsred with nothing so aradl, as th« ex* 
tiBmals of royalty, ihe pomp of ostentation, and a 
certain wlnnisical self-conceit, which was pleased 
with making others feel their inferiority. What At 
first was the mere o£&pring of vai^ty, tuned ottt -ki 
the end to be a masterpiece- of policy. T^e royti 
dignity liberated the House of Bmndebnrgfrom that 
yoke of senritnde nnder which Austria had, tili lliett, 
held all the Princes of Germany. It was a kind «if 
bait which jFrederic held out to all his posterity» 
mdhy which he seemed to say, 1 faaive aequired for 
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ImcI the fiHMidatMia.0f yoor graatnets» youn is tb^ 
tMk of e0myllÊtàag the •tractore. " In faet An»* 
tii%. by premotii^ the Howe of Brandeburg, 
eeeiMed to ikve injured her owa, greatnesfl* la 
tiMrfwry boeom of tboËmpifOy she raised ap a new 
l^affvw» nUch afterwards became ber riyal, and 
1 iMf^i^ opportanUy of. a^jgrandisement at her 



r'tjMiior.tke Electoral Hoase of Branawick-Liine- 
blWI^ il'8fip«eeded, aa we haye obseiredy to tbe 
ikicmm of Giaat Britain^ in mtae of a fondamental 
lavvol;tbat moaaiccbyy which admittad females to 
tba avecesaioa of the crown. Eraeat Augnstus, 
the firat Elector of thcHanoTeriaa line» had mar* 
n&k SgpUa» dangbter of the. Elector Palatine Fre* 
it^^Nn by the Prinoesa Elizabeth of England, 
fli^ii^ter of James L, Kii^ of Great Britain. An 
aal-oÇ/die Bntith Parliament in 1701, extended 
the iwCF^ien to that Princess^ then Electress- 
DoiMige^of Hanover» and to ber descendants, aa 
tia^ neasyHt heira to tbe throne, according to tbe 
aa^ astali^M>e4 by former acts of Parliament» 
liwilJBg tbe aaccession to Rinces and Princesses 
of the PiPOtestant Use only. Tbe Electress Sophia» 
hy^^tbi^t^act» was called .to tbe succession, in case 
William IIl*i and Annci tbe youngest daughter of 
ila^iea U.» left.no issne ; an event which took place 
la'1714^ <m the death of Anne, who had sue- 
40adad, William ia the kingdom of Great Britain. 
13m Eleetresa Sophia was not alire at that time, 
having died . two months before that pripcess. . 
,€reop|0e« Elec^fcw of Hanover, and son of Sophia 
,hf EiMBsfc AngnatoB» then monated the British 
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throne (A^ig. 12. ITi^, to tlM cnshMioB of éftiiitr 
other descendants of Elindiediy ^rfio, liHNigb'dMif 
had the right of precedence, were ezduded hjr^hè* 
ing Catholics, in vhrtne of the Acts of ~~ " 
1689, 1701, 1705. 

The war of the Spanish Soeeesmn fad' 
rioned great changes hi Italy. Spain, after I 
heea long the leading power in that eoontry, 
place to Austria, to whom the treaties of UtPBok 
urd Baden had adjudged the duchy éi MyaB^f^ke 
Icin^oms of Naples and Sardinia^ and' the fwli 
t>f Tuscany. To these îihe added Û» émtifuai 
Mantua, of wUch the Emperor Joseph L haiil^i» 
possessed Duke Charles IV. of the Honse of Chaft- 
zaga, for having espoused the ciase el Fmâeê^ 
The War -of the Succession. The Duke of M iai»- 
dolamet ^th a similar faite, as fhe aUyof^n 
French in that war. His duchy ^ipas'eaiifiMHMd 
liy the Emperor, and sold to the Diike of'Médena. 
This new aggraadisement ^of Austria' te Itily «k- 
cited the jedousy of EngHmd, lest the pritieea'of 
that 'house should take occasion to lOM ^ e ^hik 
«bsolete daims to the royalty -of itUv «o* Ike 
Imperial dignity; and it was -di/is wfaii» MiMsd 
<he Court of London to 'favour the uJetiftion^ of 
the Dukes of Saroy, in order to oomoiteiWaiiOB 
the power t>f Austria in f tidy. 

The origin of the House of Savoyia as^oM^as 
tihe beginning of ^e eleyenth céntiiry, wken-ws 
€nd a person named BerthoM in p o ss c s shm of'fth 
'TOy, at that time « prhvinoe of thetringdom of Bu^- 
^undy or Aries.' 'The grandson of' Benè<4d omv- 
"ried Adelaide de Sâsa, dau^^kter and keiMns^of 
Mainfroi, Marquk of Italy 'and LorA of "" 
This marriage brought the House ^ SâfOfi 
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iiKiriblé pOTiatfûn w Itriy, nie^ 
^ Son, the IhaAf of Tmm, Fiedmimt, and Val 
^ëfAmt»{ie&7). H«iBtetILCoiatofSa?oy»c»ni> 
y i wod Ùm pnmooe of TanmUin. Tbomas^ ono 
of Ui Booeewony acqv^ed by lowriage the banmy 
«#<'i^Muâgiiy. AnMKiew Y; was iiiTested by the 
Henry VIL ia the city and eeenty of 
«•dew VII. reeei^ed the vcdmitary sab- 
i of the iahafaitanta of Nice^ which be bad 
firoDi FkroFUKSOy together with the 
I of Teiida«iid,BegMo;hamg takesadira&t 
•tBfe e#> theinteattiie diaaewaiops in that eonàtry, 
«ttd Ae-oonflict betwieeii the fiaDtioBa of Doraa aÂd 
Ai^ov, ivsho .'diap«ted Ihe aoooeaaiett! ef Naples 
«Bdihe eooBty of Frorenee. Ajoadeua.VIII. pur*' 
•dkaaod horn Ocbode ViUpia the eowity of GeneTS, 
and vaa ereetedy by the Emperor Sigiamnftdy irai 
dtek»ef>6»roy (Feb. 19. 1416>. 
V 'Ekmnnkf trhich had anbaiated betwee» Franc» 
«ad«^nitria.aiaee.theeiid of.tbe fifteenth ceBtiiry> 
pkMed the House' of- Sai^y in f^sitrnDtMin extiemelj 
^Hilndt Invoked in the wars which bad arisen 
Ihsae two powers in Itafy,. it becaoe of 
^ neie than enœ the victitn of political 
Hiees. Dake Charles IIL hamg allied 
hiamd witb Chaiies V., .was. depvfred of bis es? 
tateaby France; and<bisson Philibert,! noted^forbii^ 
eBqpldita.ia thecampaigaa of Flanders» did i|Ot ob- 
tain naUtatioB of them until the peace, of Cbateatt 
^Jamhmaia. The Dokes Chnrlea Fmanoel IL, and 
Vietor Amadena IL, experienced similar indigni- 
tisi^ in é» waiB which agitated Fcance and Spain 
^émèig theaeventeenUi c^itnry, and which were 
Jaminnted by the>tieatiea of the Pyrraees and 
ÏVBBiia.tbe yeaia 16ô£^ 1696. In the war of 
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«h»SpttiAh ShMMmD, VieMr AmmkmUéë^ 
darod B« êa(0^ for his floii-m*lMr» Hûlip King: «f 
Spaiiif 4itreti taldng upon Irâanlf the càîdE^cgn» 
, nand of the French «my ia Itelf ; bvt ufliiwiwÉB) 
p«Boeinii|^ the ém§w. of hi» •ttaation» endeednced 
bf the adnmtageeoi oiM iilndi te £a|wte. 
made hbi, h» lliMight firoper ta alter kir-fli% 
and joined the giandaWaiieeagaioaftfimiiee. fibpof 
and Piedmont again became te thcatieof tfc^mag 
between France «ad Ifeal J. The Fmnchbamagvn» 
dertakenteaiegeof Tarin, te .Drice aad^finMa 
Engene-foeoad teir anny in xta eartrenchmiftB hai 
foDB tepkce, and obliged them to» abandiMi^ilalgpb 
7he En^eror giotad te Dake te iBtaatitnw af 
the diflGaient eatatea wfaieh he had'seearad ^aalàm 
oiibbacceatioatotegiaDdalUa&oaTanch «aliaaè* 
linaat» te province! of Alenndria^ and ¥al0iioî% 
te ooontry between te Tanvo and - te Pay «jte 
Luelline, Val Scana» «iid te Vigevaiiaaçat tabe 
panaaaBd by bun and hia aide duacwmlaiilij anfaii 
hoMfaig cf te Emperor and te Empire* . 

Tlie peace of Utiedit oonfinaed' thaaa poaam 
flkiM to te Dahe; and England» the kettm^^m^ 
«va te eqniUbrimn of Italy and Enope^ «gmnlad 
him, by that^ treaty, te royal ctigm^» i^lhr te 
island of Siciy, which she had mken frara %Mm. 
That island was ceded to him nnder te;expnss 
chnse, that, on te eatinction of te mala tiaa^^f 
fiavoy, that kingdom ahoidd revert to Spakk- xiBf 
te same tieaty they aeeaied to the male dcacaad'* 
ants of that house, the right of «aoosssion tote 
â»paniah monarohy ; and that danse ivas «enftqaedr 
by a solemn law passed in te ^Portes of vfipaii». 
and by sdbseqnent taeaties ooadiided bma 
these powers and Ensope. The didce ^ 
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eàtSkg of Spiin at lUermo (Dae. SL 1713), by 
di»aidbbisbep of thsi âty; ttid the ody pemms 
vImi raiinsed to «ckiiovledge bim in that nawxs- 
pamily were the Emperor and the Pope. 

In praportkni as Fiance increased, Spain had 
dadoed in pmrer, in censeqnenoe of the yiees of 
her government, Âe feeUeness of her princes^ and 
the want of qualifications in their ministen and ft^ 
▼outea» At length, onder aie r^;n of Chark» 
U.» thevroakness of that monarchy wi|8 sncby thajt 
BwBoe despoiled her with impunity, as appeal» by 
those* eesskms she was obliged to make by the 
tsMÉÎes<of Aâ*la^Cbapelle, Nimegnen, and Ryt- 
. wlek. Charies II. was the last prince of the Spa- 
niali line of the boose of Awtria. At his death 
(No«« 1 700),ia longand bloody war ensnedabont tlie 
a nceession, as we hate already related. Two com- 
potion iqppeaied for the crown. Philip of Anjoo» 
g^nadeon of Lonjs XIV., Iwd on his side the will 
of CfavlaalL, the eiforts of his grandfather, and 
the wishes of the %Mnish nation. Chailes of Ana- 
tMmffmm^ son of the Emperor Leopold I., was 
supported by a*foraiidd>le league^ which pditieal 
oimaideiatione and a jealousy of the other powers 
haâ raised agmnst fVince. 

FUip, who had been placed tmtbe thnme by ^ 
Spadands, had already resided at Madrid for several 
yeasa, when the Austrian prince, his rival, assisted 
bytheaUiedfieet,took possession of Barcelona (Oct. 
9. 1705)^ whera he established his capital* The in- 
eeeaont deiSsats which France experimiced at this 
peiied, obliged Philip twice to abandon his capi« 
tal» aiid seâc his safely in flight. He owed his 
i lor the first time to Marshid Berwick, 
o a. 
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ànSd tfae Tictoi^ wfcich'timt general gained ^oftf the 
ftllififl near Alntanza, in Nefir CastiHe ( AfHfil âSc 
1707). The archdake faatittg afterward» BànmtseA 
as far as Madrid, thle Duke de Vendôme «iMkMi^ 
io repnUe him. That General, in eeijiinetiaii iHth 
PfaiKp y., defeated ^ aliies, who were eonnnaiid- 
eé by General Starfaembei^, near Yak Vietosa 
(Dec. 10. 1710). Tbemtwo victorieB eontfilmted 
to eetablisfa Pfiitip otk hh throne. The death «tf^Jo- 
aeph I., which happened aoon after, and the èlem- 
tïon of his brother, the Arehdrice Choriei^ t9'*tiie 
Imperial throne and the crowm of Itimgai^wid 
BoheBdia, accelerated the concluskm of Ûm fÊmtd 
of Utrecht, by which die SpaakliinonarchywaB 
presenred to PbHip Y.and hia descendants* Hiey 
deprived him, however, in virtne of that treaty, of 
the Netherlands and the Spanish poseession^ivltah 
ly, SQch as the Milanois, the poris of Twêcmff laid 
the kingdoms of Naples, Sicily, and Sardî^a* 

The conditions which England had exacted at 
the treaty of Utrecht, to render efieetoal U»'ra- 
nnnciation of Philip V. to tbe «rown of BttmoÊ^ as 
well as that of the FVench princes to the inottai«hy 
of Spain, having made it necessary to, asseoiUb the 
Cortes or States-General, Philip took adv«Dta||j<e 
of that drcnmstance to change the order of ènc- 
cession which till then had snbsisted in Span, and 
whic^ was known by the name of ÛM'OagiiMm 
Skiccession. Alawwaspa8sedatthé€ortês(17t8), 
by which it was ordained that females shoald never 
be admitted to the crown, except in deflMilt «f the 
male line of Philip; teat 1^ male heirs aboold 
succeed according to die order of pnmogeaîtiit^'; 
•that, Ming the male line of that prinoe/tii» crown 
shouki fall to the eldeal daughter of the last feign- 
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.iéfT king» BBPd'lier doMendante ; ao^ ftiliag ibera, 
to tile sktoror nramt relation of the last king; 
alwB^ keeping in fatee the xight of pnmogemtnrey 
«Bfl êhe preference of the mààe heirs in the ocder 
fif pseceaaiott. 

- Fnaee» hj the aizlieth article of the treaty^ of 
tiie^Pyreaeea, having, xenovnced the. protection of 
Festa^» the war between Spain and this latter 
pttiwr was . nenmed with new Tigonr. Alphonso 
¥1^ King -of Portugal, finding himself abandoned 
hf his alMesy resoWed to throw himself on the ft^ 
fxmr of England. The Ënglish granted him snp* 
pËesy iff TÎrtue of a treaty which be condnded with 
them <Juie 28. 1661)^ and by ^ddch he ceded to 
them the dty of Tangiers in AfnpA, and the isle of 
Bteabay m India. France» who well knew that il 
'Wns her interest not to abandon Portogal entirely» 
rendered her Bkewise all the secret awistance hi 
her .pefwer. The Count Sdiomberg passed over 
to that kingdom with a good number of o&cenf 
and soToral companies of French troops. ThePor- 
tngndse, under the command of that Genetnl, gained 
, tma Tictones over the Spaniards at Ahnezial» neisr 
Eatramos (1663)» and at Montes ClaiOBy or Villa 
VldeBa (166a), miiich reestablished their affairs, and 
contributed to secure the mdependeniee of PortugaL 
When the war took pkee about the Bight of De- 
▼ohitkm, the court of Lisbdn formed a new alliance 
with Fmnee. Spahi then learned that it would be 
moie for her interest to abandon her projects of 
oonqoermg Portugal, and accept the prq>osals of 
aoeomnsodation tendered to her by the mediation 
of £nglaadb 

. It happened» in the meantime» that Alphonso 
YLf a prince of vicionsr habits» and ixf a ferocious 
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andbnud tenpcr, was detknmad (Nor. 2S. 1667)^ 
«ad the lafiBttt Don Pedro, bk brotlier, WIS d 
Regent of the kingdom. The Queen of Alphonw»^ 
Muj of Swroy, who had aasnaiigoà the iHiole iop 
trigue» obtained, from the Coort of Rome, a dÎMohn 
^m of her mazriage with Alphonae, and eaponaed 
the Regent, her brother-in-law (April 2. lOÔS). 
That prince woald willingly have folfiUedtheea^igo* 
inenti which his piedeceMor had oontraded làà 
Fmce, but the English Ambaasador ha?ing drawn 
over die Cortea of Portngal to his iatereats, the Bop 
gent was obliged to make peace with Spain, whkb - 
was signed at Lisbon, Febraary }3th 1668. The 
Spaniards there treated with the Portngnese as aao* 
Tereign and independeitt nation. They agmad t» 
make m vtnal restitution of all they had taJkan posoca 
sion f^ daring the war, with the exeeptien of the «ty 
of Ceuta in Africa, which remained in the poww 
of Spain. The snbfectB of both states ofalMaed 
the TO S to r ati en of aU pr«^>erty dienatèd w ^eonfi»- 
cated during the war. That peace was ii»Uowed 
by another^ which Portugal conchided at the 
Hague, with the United Provineesof the Nedier^ 
]an&\(July SI. 1669), who wero p^mitted to le- 
tab the conquests they had made from the Port»- 
guese in the East In<ties. 

The Court of Lisbon was soorf afiber invoked 
in the war of the Spanish Succession which divide 
ed all Europe. Don Pedro 11. had at first ac- 
knowledged Philip v., and eyen oontnu;ted nt di^ 
liance with bim ; but yielding afterwards to the 
inftuenee of the British minister, as well as of the 
Court of Vienna, he joined the Grand AUianbe 
agmnsf France. ^ The Portuguese made a diatm- 
8«ûdied figure in that war, chwfly during the oann 
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paigtt ff l^Qô^ wbem with di6 «wisNMee «f ^ 
EfMffikih thef penetreled as. fiur an Miidiid^ awl 
thon piodaimed Cbarlw of AuBtria. 

'XbefBaringiMse» bjr aoe <oi, ih» artidea of their 
treaty «f. «ceeawn to thé grand aUianoe» had 
hemt^yfptk to evpocl^ that. oevtinii iaBpovtaat plaM» 
in . (Srjraaish. Eatmaadnm .a«d . GUlicia woidd » .be 
cected^.tbem at tha> général peace» Thai «an 
gaifnaeajtcvrasMTer fvlfiHed* The treaty efpeate^ 
ccmokKiéd'At Utteobi («Oi Febniary 171Ô)» bepf 
twmaik %aiii and PortegaV, bad-ordered the amlnri 
' restîintioa of all eooqiieato made' during the mw* 
Thit «reatf ^ LUon, of 166^ wm then aaiwiiod» 
and/iwyoeiaHy the aitldear npèioh atipidated fo» ibe 
r e a tl t tttw ^ of all confiacaied'preperiyw The only 
poiait mtiA they yielded =to the Portognaoe» waa 
th«a,whi|(hjrefared to the oolony of St Saonunwt» 
wUoh Ihe Pofffugiieae goresnor of Aio JaneiiQ bad 
ertaUiahed (]6â0) on the ttoffthem bank jot the 
rivecX» FJttt^ IB South. AnMmBy which:waa op» 
poaed by Spaa. By the sixth aatiele of her traalif 
wkh Portugal^ aho renounced all ber former daûna 
and pietenaiona o«<er Ae aboKreeoloAy. .. t 

A.eiiûihir dN^mte had ariae» between Fmnee> 
and Portngal» nda^ro to the sortbeni bank of thu^ 
Amazons rirer, and the territones about Capar 
Nsrthy in Ameriea» whidi ib» French nMintained 
bdkBUged to then» aa makiog part of Fraanb 
Giiia«i& The Portug^aeee having conaftruoted there 
th4it,fort of Macapa» it was taken by the Fiewck 
govjeraor of Cayisin». By the treaty of Utreei^ 
it was agreed between France «ad Portugal tbaa 
both ^ baiika of ibe lirer Amaaons should b^^oog 
emAwly to. Portugal; and that France sbotild m^ 
nmmàM rigbi.w4v.pQ»l(waioaa^Hihaitei^ tor^itii^ 
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ttMHftties of C«pe N«rtfa, Ijring iKtw^Mn tfc» rh^âs 
AmsonB and Japoc, or Vincent Pinaon, in SiMh 
America.. 

In fii^andi an inteiregnnni ef ekwMi yoani 
Mewed the death of Chiriea I. OBirer Oronr- 
well, the leader of the Independent parqr, p a aa e d 
two Acts of PÉriiament, one of whidi abdidied 
Ûm Honae of Lofds, and the otfae» the Toyàl f%- 
nâty* l^e kh^ify office was snpprcMcdi aa lÉMmb 
to the nation, oppressive and dangénms to ^thë 
Inlerests and liberties of tiie peopb ; and îitmm 
decéded, lliat whoever shoald speak of the tesloiia^ 
tkn of tlie Staaits, should berregardedafl a fraitor 
to his coimtrf. The kingdom being ûlmè chtti§eâ 
into a repuUic, Cromweli took on himsitf^ "Ae 
chief direction of aflairs. This ambitiooi >ttià 
was not long in raonopoHaing the sovereign asi l to ' 
ritjp (1058). He abolished the PiAfamentr ctfMéd 
^ Mun^f which had conflsrred on him his power 
and military commission. Hé next assemhkliâ % 
aew PnHament of the three kin^oÉas; <%o-fiie 
nnmber of one hundred and foriyifOttrtiiemheMHi 
and he took eare to have H composed of ladM^ 
éoiAi whom he knew to be devoted to fair inter* 
ests. Accordin^y, they reined l;fae whole «n<^ 
llK>rity into his hands. An act,: called the Act of 
G overnment, confetred on him the supreme an- 
thority, under the Me of P ioioct or of the tfaiee 
kii^oms ; with the privilege of making war attd 
peace, and assembling every three yearn a Ri^a- 
ment, which should exeidse the legisktiTe power 
conjunctly with hims^. 

^CramwoH goremed England with a more att» 
eontiolled power than that of her own Idnga iOMt 
heen. in 1651, he] 



passed tfie fatnoufl Navigalisit' 
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A€tf nUck oMtrilmltd to ioÊrmao t|ie CÊmmmm 
qf Grart Britûn, and gftve her mvine a pvepoii* 
denace ov«r that of all other nations. That eoc* 
«rèardiiMay man laised Eogluid in the eatuMtioa 
JBi foreigqen, «ad made his Protectorate be ve- 
•peeled by.all Eorope. After a war whieh he had 
«airied en against the Dirtch, he obliged them» hf 
the traafty of Westminster (1654), to lower thav 
flag to Bntish vessels, and to abandon the oaaso 
olttho SlaartSr Entering into alliance with Ikanoe 
ngaiiit Spain, he took from the latter tha island 
of Jhnaica (165ô>and the port of Dnakirk (1658). 

After his death, the Geâmls of the anny coa»- 
biaed to. restore tha old Pariiameat» called the 
Bam^ Richard Cromwell» who snceee^d his £ir 
4hsr,sooniasigneddiePreteetorBte(April22. 1659). 
Dtisensioaa b^ving arisen between, the Rriiameat 
aadl the. Grsnends» Monk, who was goTeiaor of 
Soatland, marched to the assi^taaea of the Parlii^ 
aBMtti and after hani^ defeated the Indapandeat 
XSeaaials^^he pioeeeded to assemble anew Pariiap 
a^nt composed of both Hoases. No sooner was 
thia Pavliament amembled, than they decided far 
the tesloratioa of the Stoarts» in the penenof 
Cabasles U. (18th May 1660> 

That Prince made his pnblic entry into.LoBi* 
deo, ia the moath of May 1660. His fintcaie 
waa ta take vengeance on those who had been 
cUrfy instramental in the death of his &ther. 
Ha lasdnded all Acts of Pariiament passed since 
the year 1633; and re-established .Episcopacy 
both m England and Scotland. laat^pted 1^ 
hk piapttisi^ for absolate power, and. lolloar- 
mg Ijha m^iouna which he had imbibed from his 
predaeeaaori, he adopted measnres which were 
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Êfiffm^i hf th» PadÎMieiit ; «nd «rai ««Ht iaiinK 
as moie than oiioe to|>raii»ii]ic«,tbe».diBMJ«llf>iu 
Hk Mttgn» m conB«q«Mi6«, was a sœQt.of fiKl&sn 
•ad if^latioiit which prored (he foparasiifliB .ol » 
aaw leyolulioB* ^ ^ The appellalkni' o{ Whig$ aad 
TanUt . so £uqdoiib m Ëogtiah biistory» took ka 
iîte.abont.tlâi..time« We ooald akaei^'bixwefer» 
padbft Charhas for bis faults and iir^pkiities,. ki 
eonsideiatioa.of the benevolenoe and amiAblenew 
of lus character. Bat it was otherwise with James 
IL» who Bocceeded his brother on tbov Bjdlish 
tbone (16th Ffib. 16B5). That Prince, alienafted 
the mii«ds of his sol^ects by his haughty demean- 
our» and his extravagant zeal for the cbucGhtéf 
Rome, and the Jesoita his confeasom* Scarce^ 
was he raised to the- throne^ when he- nndectAok 
to change the reUginn of his cpnniUry». and to .for 
vèm still mom de^tieally than his brother hid 
done. Encouraged by Louis X1V«, who offered 
him money and troops, he waà the fimt King ef 
£agland that had kept on foot an affmy i^^- tiamof 
. peacor sad caused .the legislature to4eade> that 
the King can dispense with, the: laws» . AvaUiag 
hiamelf of this .d^dsion,. he dispensed with the 
seyeral statutes issued, gainst the Cj^thoUcs ; he 
psnnittbd them the public exencise of their reli- 
gion within I the thi^e kingdoms^ and gradually 
gawe them i^ pr^isrence in all phees of truâU At 
Jeagtb» he eren. solicited the Pope to send « nnnoo 
to reside at his Court;. and on the arrival of Eerdi- 
nand Dada, to whom Innocent XI. had confided 
this mission» he gave him a public and solemn .en- 
try to Windsor (1687). Seven bishops, who bad 
refused to publish the declaration respecting Ca* 
■ . •'■ • • . -r 
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tMietf, were treated as gvâttf'^f seâilibii, and lui»* 
{Hrisoned bf Mb order in^the Tower. 
>'0bf«ig{âMMetraiiB«etâoii8, the Qveeii, Mnyof 
Modenth lu^pesed-lto be delitered <ji a FHneef 
(90th June 1698), knoim in historyby the aaïaé 
0f^ePrei«itdér. AftberMj^estyhedhadiiocbâdf- 
i^n for mom' than six yeans^ it was not diffieri$ tm 
giâii eredk to a'report, that the yoang Prince wm 
a «t^uriods child. J^mes II., 'by bis first maxrii^ 
wMi Anae Bfde, dattglrtcr of lee Eari of darenéns,' 
hsid t«ro damgiiters, both Protertaats ; and regaidod» 
tM then, as heirs to the «rowa. Mary, the eldieetf 
1^ married' to WIlIiinB, Prince of Orang^^ aiMi 
Amie, liie yoiiii^*e6t, to Geoi^, yoanger sonrof 
Frederic Ii£.,iLhig of Demnark. TheBnglidiPro* 
teeiaiilshad flattered tbfiBsdv^sënt allthairwioiigB 
«ad wistoitaiMB would tnaninata with the dwtfa 
of JMss'IL aad the acoessiott of the PrinoBH of 
Oirftnge td the throne; Being disappointed in these 
«Xftedationsbythe birth' ol the Prince of Waiea^ 
^m only phm^ was to dcdirohe the King. The 
Tories even joined wkh'^ Whigs in offering' the 
cmwn to the Prince of Orange. William UI.» 
sttppoi^ed by the Dutch fleet,' made a descent on 
Ën^ànd,' and landed fifteen thousand men at 
Torbày (5th November I6S8r), without experienc- 
ing tiie smallest resistance on tbe part of James, 
who, seeing himself ahandonedby the military, 
took the resohnion of withdrawing to France, 
tdiere he had abready sent his Queen and his son, 
the young Prince of Wides. He afterwards r&- 
tûméd to Ireland, when he had a strong party ; 
but being conquered by WÙliam at the battle of 

VOI.^11. p 
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âieBoyne(llth Jnly 1690), he was obUged to re-^ 
tnm to France, where he ended his days. . 

Immediately after the fli^t <^ James, ;the Par- 
liament of England declared, by an ad, that aa he 
had Tiols^ted the fundamental law of the conetitn* 
tion, and abandoned the kingdom, the thnAie was 
become vacant. They, therefore, onanimoiialy 
oonfeired the crown on William IIL, Prince o£ 
Orange, and Mary his spouse (Feb. 22. 1689) ; m« 
trusting the administration of affidrs to the Prince 
alone. In redressing the grievances of the natioii, 
they set new limits to the royal authority. By a& 
Act, called the Dei^araiUm ofRighêSy they decreed, 
that the King could neither suspend, nor dii^eiiae 
with the laws ; that he coakl institute no new courts, 
Bor levy money under any pretence whatever, aor 
BMiiitain an army in time of- peace, without the 
consent of Parliament. Episcopacy was aboKah^ 
ed in Scotland (1694), and the liberty of the 
press sanctioned. The succession of the crown 
was regulated by di£Perent Acts of Parliament,' one 
of which fixed it in the Protestant line, to the ex- 
clusion of Catholics. Next after William and JMbry 
and theb* descendants, was the Princess Anne and 
her descendants. A subsequent Act conferred 
the succession on the House of ^Hanover (1701), 
under the following conditions : — That the King 
or Queen of that family, on their accession to the 
throne^ should be obliged to conform to the High 
Church, and the laws of 1689; that without 
the consent of Parliament, they should never en* 
gage the nation in any war for the defence of their 
hereditary dominions, nor go out of the kingdom ; 
and that they should never appoint forvHgnen to 
offices of trust. 
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* The fimhy bettween France and' England as- 
snmed a higher tone nnderthe reign of Wittiam III. ; 
and was increased by the powerfol eiSorlB which 
France was making to improve her marine, and ex- 
tend her navigation and her commerce. The co- 
lamies which she founded in America and. the In- 
dien, by bringing the two nations more into con- 
tacty tended to foment their jealousies, and mnltl** 
ply snbjects of discord and division between them. 
From that time England eagerly seised every oc- 
eaeion for occapying France on the Continent of 
'Europe ; and the whole policy of WiUiam, as we 
have seen, had no other aim than to thwart the 
ambitions views of Louis XIV. If this rivalry 
excited and prolonged wars which inflicted many 
calamities on the worid, it became likewise a 
-powerfnl stinralas for the contending nations to 
develope their whole faedlties ; to make the highest 
attainmenta in the sciences, of which they were 
aasceptible ; and to carry arts and civilization to 
the remotest countries in.^e world. 

V/illuun III. was succeeded by Anne. It was 
in her reign that the grand . union between Eng- 
land and Scotland was accomplished, which in- 
corporated them into one kingdonp, by means of 
the same order of succession,' and only obe Par- 
liament. That Princess had the honour of main- 
taining the balance of Europe against France, by 
the clauses which she got inserted into the treaty of 
Utrecht. At her death (i2th August 1714), the 
throne of Great Britain passed to George I., the 
Elector of Hanover, whose mother, Sophia, de- 
rived htt right to the British throne from James 
I., her maternal grandfather. 
, The power sm political influence of the United 
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imifiBQM or mo noHMfmas bmi uicraBWci ©very 
dsy» amoe Sptb aèknoiHndged llicâr indèpendfsnce 
hj tbe traaty of Miuntar (1646). Tlieir exiai* 
sive oommeroe to àU parts of die glolM^ and tkéîr 
floarûioDg ouriae, attiacted the admixatioii of wML 
Europe. Soyereigin courted their rifiaaoe ; and thé 
Ha^pe, the eapiti^ of the Statea-Ghmerai» becattw^ 
ia covrie of time, the centre of Enropeitai politioi. 
lliai Republic was the riral of Ën^and in all her 
Goasmercial r^atioas ; and she ventured ako to 
dispute with her the empire of the sea, hf re*' 
fiisiag to lower her flag to Bridsh veés^. These 
dispntes gave rise to Uoody ware bètireen the two 
SttM, in which the fioaona Dutch Adiairak^ 
Tromp and De Rnyter, distingvished themstires hj 
their maritime exploits* De Rvyter entered the 
ThaaMs with the Dutch fleet (1667), adraaoed 
to Chatham, bnmt the Vessels in the raala theiè^ 
and threw the city of London into great cottsan> 
nation. Nevertheless, by the treaties of Breda 
(1667) and Westminster (1674), they agreed that 
their vessel» and fleets sfaonld lower their 'flag 
when they met either one or more ships eanying 
the British flag, and that over all die sea, froia 
Cape Rnisterre in Gallida, to die centre of Statt 
in Norway ; bat die States-Grenend preserved 
Surinam, which they had conqtiered during the 
war ; and at the treaty of eomm^rce^ vrfaieh w» 
aigned at Breda, the Navigation Act was modified 
in their favour, in so ûor t^t the )>rodace and mer- 
diaodise of Germany were to be considered as 
productions of the soil of the Republic* 
•' It was daring these wars that a change took 
place with regtfd to the Stadtf^oldership of the 
United Fravinces. Wilfiam XL, Bibee of Oiaoge, 
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iuuL^lit^mled the bearj» of lus Bnljeet9 by hm at- 
tempts a^dnst their liberties ; and h»?ing, at bis 
death, . left bis wife» tbe daughter of Charles I. of 
England, pregoant of a son (1650), the States- 
Q^eral took the opportunity of leaving that office 
vBcapit, and takipg .upon themselves tbe direction ■ 
of afiaiiB. The su^ucions. which the House of 
Orange bail excited in Cromwell by their alliance 
with the Stuarts, and the resentment of John de 
Witt, Pensionary of Holland, against tbe Stadt- 
boUer, caused a secret article to be added to tbe 
treaty .of Westminster, by which tbe States of 
Holland and West Friesland engaged never to elect 
William, the p^Mtbumous son of William IL, to 
l^ Stadtbold^er ; and never to allow that the office 
of Captain-Geqeral of the Republic should be conr 
ÊSjçred on him, Jqhn , de Witt likewise framed ^a 
regulation known by tbe came of the Perpétuât . 
^^Licti whidb separa|;ed the Stadtholdership from 
the. office of Captain and Admiral-General, and 
wfaieb enacted, that these functions should never 
be* duicbarged by the same individual. Having 
failed, however, iu his effi)rts to make the Stated- 
General adopt this regulation, which they con- 
sidered as contrary to tbe union, John de Witt 
^ntent^d himself with obtaining tbe approbation 
of the States of Holland, who even went so far as 
to sanction, the entire suppression of the Stadt- 
boldership. . "^ 

Matters continued in this situation until the ^ 
time when Louis XIV. invaded Holland. Hiis 
alarming progress caused a revolution in favour, of 
-tbe Prince of Orange. Tbe ruling faction, at tbe 
bead of which was John de Witt, then lost tbe 
p 2 
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good opiniim of the people^ He was mocuamà cJT 
fcaTing aegkoted nilitaiy affun, and left «he Siftle 
without defence, and a prey to the enemy. The 
first signal of revolntion waa gi^en by the aattall 
town of Veere in Zealand. WilHam was dierè pro- 
claimed Stadtholder(Jmie 1673), and the ez»ia|iie 
of Veere was soon followed by all ^he dties of 
Holland and Zeahmd. £?er3rwhere tfcie people 
eompelled the magistrates to confer the Stadthold- 
ership on the young Prince. The Perpetual Edict 
was aboliriied, and the Stadtholdenhip /COBinaod 
to William HI. by the Assembly of States. Hiey 
eren rendered this dimity, as weU as the office of 
Captain-General, hereditary to all the male aad 
legitimate desendants of lee Prince. It was mi 
tlài occasion that the two brothers, John and Co»^ 
neKns de Witt, were massacred by the people ««a* 
aemUed at the Hague^ 

After William was raised to the thrrae of Grcofc 
Britain, he still retained the fitadtholderahip, witik 
the offices of Captain and Admiral->General of the 
RepuUic England and Holland, united under the 
jurisdiction 'of the same prince, acted thenoefovth 
in concert to thwart the ambitious designs of 
Louis XIV. ; and he felt the effects of their pow^ 
chiefly in the war of the Spanish Succession, when 
England and the States-General made extraor* 
dinary efforts to maintain the balance of the Coll* 
tinent, which they thought in danger. • It was in 
consideration of these effbrts that they guaranteed 
to the Dutch, by the treaty of the Grand Alli- 
ance, as well as by that of Utredit, a barrier »- 
gainst France, which was mors amply defined by 
the Barrier Treaty^ signed at Antweip (Idth No^ 
▼ember 1715), under the mediation and guaranty 
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of Graat Britaiii. Tbe provinces and towns of 
' liio NetheriiDcIs, both thoae tbftt hod been posse?»- ^ 
ed by Charies XL, and tfaow thai Fcaace had sorreo- 
dewd by the treaty of Utrecht, were transferred 
to thq Empoffdr and the House of Austria» on c^- 
^MtioB that they abonld nerer be ceded under any 
title whateTer; neither to France, nor to any other 
psiaoe except ike heirs and successors of the Houm 
«f Austria in Germany. It was agreed that there 
ahoold always be kept in the Low Conntriea a 
body of Austrian troops, from thirty to thirty «fira 
tiiouBand men, of which the Emperor was to fiur- 
aiah three-fifths, and the States-General the ror 
naiader. Finally, the States-Gene^ were al-' 
lowed a garrison, entirely composed of their own 
«poops, in the cities and castles of Namur, Tom> ^ 
aajy Menin, Fumes, Wameton, and the for» 
trtess of Kenock ; while the Fmperor engaged to 
eenttfilmte a certain sun annually for the main* 
taaance of these troops. 

• ' Switgerhmd, since Ûèo confirmation of h^ liber-» 
Of and independence by the peace of Westphalia, 
had constantly adhered to the system of neutnili- 
tf wloeh she bad adopted i and taken no part ht 
tfae.broHs of her netghbours, except by furnishing 
troops to those powers with whom she was in al- 
liant The fortunate inability which was the 
natural eonaequonce of her union, pointed out this 
line of conduct, and even induced the European^ 
States to respect tho Helvetic neutrality. 

This profound peace, which Switzerland ctnjoyed 
by means of that meutrality, was never interrupt», 
eèi except by occadtonal domestic quarrels, which 
arose fpotn the difference of their religions opi<< 
nsonsw < ' Certain iuBilies, from the canton of 
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Sdiweitz, had fled to Zurich <m «comat of thmr 
religions tenets» and had been protected by that 
republic. Thia stirred up a war (1656) between 
the Catholic cantons and the Zmch^^ with thw 
alKes the Bernese ; bût it was. soon* terminated by 
the peace of Baden, whidi renewed the clauses of 
the treaty of 1531, relative to these very subjects 
of dispute. Some attempts having afterwards 
been made against liberty of conscience, in the 
county of Toggenburg, by the Abbe of St Gall, a 
' new war broke out (1712), between five of the 
Catholic cantons, and the two Pootestant caatojoa 
of Zurich and Berne. These latter expelled the 
Abbé of S^Gail from his estates, and dispoa^ 
sessed the Catholics of the comity of Baden, with 
a considerable part of the free bailiwicks, wlucb 
were granted to them by the treaty conclude^ At 
Araw.. The Abbé then saw himself abaadoneil by 
the Catholic cantons ; and it was only in virtue of a 
treaty, which he concluded, with Zurich and B»iie 
(1718), that his successor obtained his restoration. 
Sweden, during the greater. part. of this pmodt 
supported the first rank among' the powers of the 
North. The vigour of her government, added to 
the weakness of her neighbours, and the impor- 
tant advantages which the treaties of Stolbo^va» 
Stumsdoi-f, Bromsbro, and Westphalia bad procure 
ed her, secured this superiority ; and gave» her the 
same influence in the North that France, held in 
the South. Christina, the daughter, of Gustavus 
Adolphus, held the reigns of gov^iunent in Swe- 
den about the middle of the. sixteenth, century.; 
but to gratify her propensity for the fine arts, she 
resolvedto abdicate thecrown(1654f). Charles Gus- 
tavus, Count Palatijae of Deux-Ponts^ tier ^usin- 
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geraum/saceeédsd ber, under the title of Cfaaries X. 
Dwttg tnntili'èd in tbe mkht of SFinsy and smlÀ* 
iMittt only of WBI8 and battles» he was anxiona to 
dtstÎBgaîsh himself on the throne. John Cmnât^ 
Kmg of Fbknd, haying provoked him, by protest- 
ing against his accession to the crown of SwiC^n, 
diarks made this an occasion of breaking the 
treaty of StHmsdoif, which was siill in force, and 
invsded Poland. Assisted by f^rèderic A^lhmi, 
the Elector of Brandel>nig, whom he had attach- 
ed to his interests, he gained a splendid victory 
0Ter the Pèles near Wansaw (July 1659). At 
ÛtÊt jètiâs^ the fate ef Poland would hare been 
deeidedy if the €sar, Alexis MichaelontiK, who 
was also at war with Uie Poles, had * diosen to 
nusdbe common cause with her nefw enemies ; faut 
AlesSs thou^ it «ore for his advantage to con- 
ehide ft tniiee with the Poles, and attadc the 
Swedes in Livonia, hign^ and Carriia. The Em- 
peror Leopold and the King of Denmark followed 
the exaro{ile of the €dar ; and the Elector of Bran- 
debnrg, after obtaining die sovereignty of the ' 
duchy of Prussia, by thei treaty which he condnd^ 
ed.wkh Poland at Welau, acceded in like man- 
ner «0 this league, — the object of which was té 
secure tbe preservatbn of Poland, and maintaift 
die eqnilihrhim of the North. 

Attacked by so many and such powerful ene- 
mies, the King of Sweden determined to withdraw 
his troops from Poland, and direct his principal force 
against Denmark. Having made himself master 
of Holstein, Sleswick, and Jutland, he passed the 
Belts OB the ice (January 1658) with his army 
and artillery, and advanced towards the capital of 
the kingdom. This bold step intimidated the 
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.Dftiies 80 mvch, thai they sahmitted to those- enp^ 
oeediQgly* severe cottditions which Chtries nssde 
them sign at Roschild (Febraary 165B). Scarce- 
ly was this treaty concluded, when the King of 
•Sweden broke it anew ; and nnder different pre^ 
texts, laid siege to Copenhagen. His intention 
was, if he had carried that place, to raze it to die 
ground, to annihilate the kingdom of Dennnrk, 
and fix his residence in t^e province of. Schoaen, 
where he could maintain his dominion over the 
-North and the Baltic. The besieged Danes^ how- 
ever, made a vigorous defence, and they were en- 
couraged by the example of Frederic III., whi» 
euperintraded in person the whole openAions of 
the siege ; neverdieless, they must certainly hmtt 
yielded, had not the Dutch, who were itemed fi» 
^eir commerce in the Baltk, sent a fleet to tlieas- 
«stance of Denmnic. These repd^ka^ fot^t 
an obstinate naval battle with the Swedes in the 
Sound (29th October 1658). The Swedish âeet 
was repulsed, and the Dutch succeeded in roHeV'* 
ing Copenhagen, by throwing in a supply of pr»* 
•visions and ammonition. 

The King of Sweden persisted, nevertheless, in 
his determination to reduce that capitaK He was 
not evra intimidated by the treaties v^ieh France, 
England, and Holland, had concluded at the Hague> 
for maintainittg the equilibrium of the North ; but 
a premature death, at the age of tbirty-ei^t,''put 
an end to his ambiti(»is projects (2âd February 
1660). The regents who governed, the tcingdom 
daring the minority of his son Charles XL, im- 
mediately set on foot négociations with all the 
powers liiat were in league against Sweden. -By 
the peace whidi they concluded at Copenhagen with 
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Demnark (My S. 166j[^), tbey luntadered to tkat : 
crown seTend of their hite conqnosto ; reserving to 
tfaemeelTes only the fHrninces of Schonen, Bleckin- 
gen, Halland, and Bohns. The Duke of Holstien- 
Gottorp, the protege of Charles Xk, was secured' 
by that treaty in the sovereignty of that part of 
Sleswicky which had been guaranteed to him by a 
iovmer trjeaty condnded at Copenhagen. The war 
with Poland» and her allies the Elector of Bran- 
deburg and the Emperor^ was termioated by the 
peace of Olira (May Sd 1660> The King of 
Poland gave up his pretensions to the. crown of 
Sweden ; while the former ceded to the latter the 
protvioioes of Livonia and Estbonia» and the islands 
bdonging to them ; to be possessed on the same 
tetma that had.heen agreed on at the treaty of 
Stnmsdorf in 1635. The Duke of Courland was 
reestablished in his dochy, and the sovereignty of 
ducal Prussia confirmed to the House nfi Brando* 
buig. Peace between Sweden and Russia was 
c^nioluded at Kardis in Esthonia ; while the lat- 
ter power surrendered to Sweden all the places 
which she had conquered in Xivoiiia< 

Sweden was afterwards drawn into the war 
against the Dutch by Louis XIV., when she ex- 
perienced nothing but disasters. She was deprived 
of all her provinces in the Empire, and only re- 
gained possession of them in virtue of the treaties 
of Zell, Nimegnen, St Germain-en*- Laye, Fountain* 
bleau, and Lunden (1679), which she concluded 
successively with the powers in league against 
France. Immediately after that peace, a revolu- 
tion happened in the government of Sweden. The 
abuse which the nobles made of their privities, 
the: exti^agant autbwity claimed by the senate, 
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anddM âiflfomit flMthods wUdi Ae gttiidMS «ton 
pldjed for grudiiatty ntorpiog the doUmaîas of the 
orawn, iiad excited the jestonsy of the other oi^ 
den of thestele. It b alleged, that John ' Baron 
GillcMtieiii, had snggeeted to Choriee XI; tfa« idea 
of takng adrantage of tfaw disoontent to angnii^t 
'the foyal anthork^y asMl faamble the. aiToga&ee of 
Ûm aeiriate and the lu^hy. In compliiuice with 
hh adrioe, the K3ng assembled t|M Estates of "^ 
hmgdom at Stockholm (1680) ; and/ having quar- 
tered some régiments of his own goaxds ixt ûie 
chy, he took care to romore saich of the noUes as 
might gire the greatest canse «^appréhension» An 
aceasation was lodged at the I>îet against those 
ministers who had oondncted'Ae aâninistralion 
daring the King's minority. To them wete «ttri« 
bvted the cidamities and losses of the state» and 
fer itese they were made respenisihle. llie-Se- 
nate was also implicated. They were charged with 
abasing their andiority ; and it was proposed that 
llie States should make investigati<m, whel&er the 
poweiB which the Senate had assamed were eon- 
ibrmable to the laws of the kingdom. The States 
declared that the King was not bound by any olher 
form of goremmei^ than that which the CfMifrfittt* 
ûoa prescribed; that the Senate fimned neither 
a fifth order» nor an intermediate power between 
ihe Kmg and the States ; and that it ought to be 
held simply as a Council, with whom die Kiag 
mi^t consult and adrise. 

A College of Reunion was also established at 
this Diet, for the purpose of making inquiry as to 
the lands granted, sold, Mortgaged, or exchanged 
by prececUng Kings, either in Sweden or Livonia; 
with an <^er on the part <tf the cnawn to reim* 
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.burse the proprieton fpr «uch suinii as dusy liad 
oi^ioftlly paid for them. This preceeding made 
a. «onsiderable augmentation to the reTenues of the 
(»ovn; but a rast qnmber of propdetpre were 
completely ruined b^ it. A subsequent diet went 
«yen further than that of 1680. They declared» 
by statute» that though the King was enjoined to 
goYem his dominions according to the lawi^ this 
did not take from him the power of altering these 
laws. At length the act of 1693 decreed that the 
King was absolute master, and sole depository of 
the soFereign power ; without being responsible for 
his actions to any power on earth f and that he 
was entitled to govern the kingdom according to 
bis will and pleasure. 

It was in virtue of these different enactments and 
concessions, that the absolute power which had been 
C4»ifeared on Charles XL, was transmitted to the 
bands of his son Charles XII., who was only fifteen 
years of age when he succeeded his father (April 1. 
1697). By the abuse which this Prince made of these 
dan^ei^us prerogatives, he plunged Sweden into an 
abyss of troubles ; and brought her down from that 
high rank which she had occupied in the political 
Hystem of Europe, since the reign of Gustavus A- 
dolphus. The youth of Charles appeared to his 
neighbours to afford them a favourable opportu* 
nity for recovering what they had lost by the con- 
qufasts of his predecessors. Augustus IL, King of 
Poland, being desirous to regain Livonia, and list» 
ening to the suggestions of a Livonian gentleman, 
na|ae4 John Patkul, who bad been proscribed in 
Sweden, he set on foot a negotiation with the 
courts of Russia and Copenhagen ; the result of 
.. VOL. II. Q -& 
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jMA wms a teerei and aftiifiiTe tlliaoee eiuiiAii' 
ed between these ûsree powers agunst Swdfan 
(1699). Peter the GreaV who Imd just cooqfiM^ 
ed Asoff on Ae Black Jee» and eqniiiped^lni 
first fleet; was desiroi» also to open up the coum 
of the Baltte, of which his predecessors had Iftten 
cHsposseased hf Sweden. War accordingly brake 
oat In coarse of the yea^ 1700. The KÎBif«f 
Pblanfl invaded Livonia ; the Danes M upon Slee^ 
wick, where they attacked' Ihe D«ke of HolMébU 
Goltorp, the ally of Sweden; while the Giaty al 
ihe head of an army of eighty thonsand men/lai^ 
siege to the tsity of ^arva. . 

The King of Sweden, attacked by so many ene- 
mies at once, directed his first ^Ebrts against Don* 
maris, where the danger appeared most ^essla^. 
Assisted by the fleets of England and HottMd; 
Ifho had gnarsnteed the last peace, he made i^4e- 
scent on aie Isle of Zealanc^, and advaoced laps^ 
towards Copenhagen. This obliged Frederic -tVi 
to oondnde a special peace with him at<Tm^* 
dahi <Aiig. 18. 1700), by whidi'^t prineeèra^ 
senteà to abandon his allies^ and restore the BÙba 
of Hoistein-Gottorp to the same state in w^idii 
. ho had been before the war. Next direetîn^ Isb 
march against the Czar in Esthonia, the yooi^ 
King foitied the Russians from tbetr entrenchm«nti 
before Narva (Nov. dO.), and made prisoners of^iffi 
thegenen^ and principal officers of the Rinnaa 
army ; among others, Field-Marshal Oenemfe'tibo 
DiikedèCroi. '- » 

Having thns got clear of the Rnssians^vtfaé 
Swedkh Monarch then attacked King AmgiaSUai 
who had Introduced a Saxon army into Poiadid, 
withourbeii^aathoiizedbythatRepaUie. Chadis 
^^anqnisbed ûïBt prince in the three feunons battles 
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n» Biga (170l)» CliMftii {lim), bbA PdMk 
(],7€3); and obliged tbe Pole» to dapoae lam, aad 
•lod ia his placo Stanishuifi Leckmski, Pâhitùio. 
oi Foaon» «ad a protege of his own.. Two no* 
lorifM» which were gained orer the Saxoaai and 
tibek altiestbe Rosnan^ the ^wie at Punie (l704»)9. 
Md the other at Fiaustadt (1706)» made Stani»^ 
lanif be acknowledged by the whole RepahHc of Po« 
Utttdb an^nediibled the King of Sweden to tiaiMifer 
th»' aaal ci war tc^. J^ony. Having maiished 
Arongh^ Sik»ia» wtthout the previous aathoritj 4^ ^ 
tte.Cowrtiof Vieana» he took Leipôc, aad eoai- 
pelled Aogostus to sign a trenky df peace at Alt* 
Ranstadl» by which that Prince renounced Us a]« 
liaiiGe with the Czar, and acknowledged Stania- 
l«ia» kfitimate King ef Polancl. John Patkul 
bâîaig delivered up to the King of Sweden, ac- 
cotxUngio an arUàe in that treaty, was broken on 
^ wheel, «a being the principal ins^^or of the 



. : The pfasperit^ of Charles XUt, bad now eome 
ta<aneâd* JFroak thia time he vexi>erieneediOii4y* 
«erns'of reve»es,s which w^e Qpeaai<iiied as mtich 
1^ his pasMon for war, as by his indiscredons, and 
Ae unoonfoerable obsdnacy of his character* Th« 
fiuasiana had taken advantage of his long «ojow» 
iu' Poland Mid Saxony, ttdd conipiered the g^ea^ 
er psrt of Ingria and Liv<mia. The Caar had 
now advanced into Poland, where he had demand- 
ed 4of the Poles to declare an inteire§piim, and 
elect a new King. In this state of matters, the 
Ktfig of Sweden. left àSaxony to march a§^nat the 
C2a»r ; and isompelled him to evaimate Polaaiitand 
xmm on. Smolensko. Far from listeniiig, how* 
efw, to the «(laitable terms itf peace which Peter 
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oAred Um, ke pei^ialed in Iri» retoliitioli tomttrek 
oo to Moscow, ini the hope of <)etbroBiiig ibe 
Ctûf as he bad dethroned Augastos. Tbe dis- 
content which the innovations of tbe Czar had exc 
cited in Rnssia, appeared , to Cbarlos a farooralde 
(^portnnity for effecting bis object ; but on readi- 
ing ^ neighbourhood of Mobile w, be suddenlf 
dbanged his purpose, and,, instead of direèt^ W 
route towards the capital of Russia, lie- turned to- 
tbe right, and penetrated into tbe mterior of :|)ie 
Ukraine, in order to meet Maneppa, Hetman^of 
the Cossac% who bad offra^d to join him with «U 
his troOpé. Nothing couki have been more ia^lra* 
N dent than ibis determinatiiMi. By tbus-snarcbing 
into tbe Ukraine, he sepanfted bipiself ham Ge- 
neitd Lewenhaupt, who bad brought bins, aooordr 
ing to orders, a powerful reinforcement from tir* 
YWÙA ; and irasted bimself among a fickle and-ior 
coiistant people> disposed to beeak fiaith on evesf 
opportunity. 

This ittoonsid^me stdp of Chartes did not escape 
the'pcaietMioB of the Caal^, who knew well kutm/ 
to pn^t by it. Putting bimself at the bead of -& 
chosen body, he intercepted General Lewenhaupt, 
and> joined biiii at Desna, two mUes ffwn Fro-^ 
poi^^ in tbe Paktinate of Mscislaw. Tbe hattk' 
wbieh he foiigbt witb that gen^ (9th October. 
nW) was most obi^nate, and, by tbe cenfes* 
siion of Uie Csiâr, tbe first victory which tbe Rus* 
sians bad gamed over regular troops. Tbe re* 
mains of Lewenhaupt s army having joined tbe 
King in tbe Ukraine, Charles undertook tbe elege 
oi Ptdtowa, situated ^n Jlie banks of tbe* Vot)»kla^« 
at tbe extremity <rf tHat province. It was near/- 
this place, that tbe famous battle wm fought (8th' 
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Ji^ 1709), wfakh blasted all the lanrala of 0» 
King of Sweden. Tke Czar gained there a em- 
piète victory. Nine thon(Mnd Swedes wei« left 
on. the field of b||tle ; and fourteen thoosand, 
who had retired 'With Grenend Iiewentumpt, to» 
watds PevBTolatscljDa, between thfr Yonklaw and 
the* Nieper, were Wde prisoners of wac» three 
dmjB witet the action. Charles, accompanied by 
his ally Mazeppa^ saved himself with diiCciilty at 
Bender in Turkey. 

This disastrous route revived the qourage of the 
enemies of Sweden. The alliance was renewed 
between the Czar, Augustus IL, and Frederic 11.» 
King of Denmark. Stanislaus was abandcMied. 
All Poland again acknowle<%ed Augustus II, 
The Danes made a descent on Schonen ; and the 
Cnar achieved the conquest of Ingria, Livonia» 
and Caralia. The States that were leagued against 
Etaaée in the war of the Spanish Succession, wish^ 
ing to prevent Germany from becoming the theatre 
of hostilities, concluded a treaty at the Hague (3lBt 
Maidi 1710), by which they undertook, under 
certain conditions, to guarantee the neutrality of 
the Swedish jwovinces in Germany, as well as that 
of Sleswick and Jutland ; but the King of Swe* 
den having'constantly declined acceding to this neu- 
trality, the possessions of the Swedes in Germany 
were also seized and conquered in succession. 
The Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, the nephew of 
Charles XII., was involved in his disgrace, and 
stript of his estates by the King 6f Denmark 
(1714). 

In the itaidst.of these disasters, the inflexible 
King of Swedai persisted in prolonging his so- 
q2 
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joorn at Bender, making repeated efforts to rouse 
the Turks against the Russians. He did not re- 
turn from Turkey till 1714, when his afikirs were 
Already totally mined. The attempts which- he 
then made, either to renew the war in Poland,* or 
invade the provinces of the Empire, excited the 
jealousy of the neighbouring powers. A fovoitd- 
able league 'was raised against him; besides the 
C^ar, the Kings of Poland, Denmark, Ptussia, «ad 
England, joined it. Stralsund and Wismar, the 
only places which Sweden still retained in Ger- 
many, fell into the hands of the allies ; while the 
Czar added to these losses the conquest of In- 
land and Savolax. In a situation so desperfttey 
Chaiies, by the advice of his minister, Baitm Gortz, 
set on foot a special and secret negotiation with 
the Czar, which took place in the isle of Âl«dd, 
in course of the year 1718. There it wa» propos- 
ed to reinstate Stanislaus on the throne of Poland ; 
to restore to Sweden her possessions in the Em- 
pire ; and even to assist her in conquering Norway ; 
by way of compensation for the loss of Ingria, Ca- 
relia, Livonia, and Esthonia, which she was to . 
cede to the Czar. 

That negotiation was on the point of -being final- 
ly closed, when it was broken off by the unexpect- 
ed death of Charles XXL That Unfortunate prince 
was slain (December llth 1718), at the siege of 
Fredericshall in Norway, while visiting the trenches ; 
being only thirty-seven years of age, and leaving 
the aifairs of his kingdom in a most deplorable 
state. 

The new regency of Sweden, instead of remun- 
ing in friendship with the Czar» changed tlieir po- 
(licy entirely. Baron de Gortz, the friend of the 
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U^ Kmg, £b)1 a sacrifice to the public difjdeasore» 
and a negotiation was opened with the Court of 
Sweden; A treaty of peace and alliance was con- 
<âaded at Stockholm (Nov. 20; 1719), between Great 
Britain and Sweden. George I., on obtain^ig the 
cession of the duchies of Bremen and Verden, as £• 
lector of Hanover, engaged to send a strong squadron 
to the Baltic^ to prevent any further invasion from 
^e Czar, and procure for Sweden more equitable 
terms of peace on the part of that Prince. The 
«zample of Great Britain was soon followed by the 
other allied powers, who were anxious to accom- 
modate natters with Sweden. By the treaty con- 
dudedat Stockholm (2lBt January 1720), the 
King of Prussia got the town of Stettin, and that 
part of Pomerania, which lies between the Oder and 
the Peene. The King of Denmark consented to 
restore to Sweden the towns of Stralsund and 
Wismar, with the isle of Rugen, and the part of 
Pomerania, which extends from the sea to the ri- 
▼tf Peene. Sweden, on her side, renounced in 
favour of' Denmark, her exemption from the duties 
of the Sound and the two Belts, which had been 
guaranteed to her by former treaties. The Czar 
waa the only person ^ho, £ar from being intimidat- 
ed by the menaces of England, persisted in his re- 
aokition of not making peace with Sweden, except 
OB the conditions which he had dictated to her.. 
The war was, therefore, continued between Russia 
and Si^reden, during the two campaigns of 1720 
add 1721. Different pacts of the Swedish coast 
were laid desolate by the Czar, who put all to fire 
and^ sword. To stop the progress of these devas- 
tations, the Swedes at length consented to accept 
/ the peace which the Czar offered them, -which was 
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finally signed at Nystadt (13th September 17SÏ% 
Fmhoid wasHRirrendered to Sweden in lien ef ber 
. fofmally ceding to the Czar the proyincee of Liva- 
nia, Esthonia, Ingria, and Carelia ; their Nmit»to 
be determined according to the regulations of ^e 

The ascendancy which Sweden had gained -in 
the North since the reign of Gnstavos Adolphna, 
had become so fatal to Denmark, tha$ she was on 
the point of being utterly subverted, and efiàcëd 
from the number of European powers. Nor did 
she extricate herself from the disastrous wan wliidi 
rile had to' support against Charles X., until alie 
had sacrificed some of fier best provinces ; such as 
Schonen, Bleckingen, Halland, and the^ govern- 
ment of Bohus, which Frederic III. ceded to Swe- 
den by the treaties of Roschild and Copenhagen. 
It was at the tlose of this war that a levolutiiMi 
happened in the government of DenmariE. Uialil 
that time, it had been completely under the aiis- 
tocracy of the nobles ; the throne was dective ; and 
all power was coneedtrated in the hands of the 
senate, and the principal members of the nobility. 
The royal prerogative was limited to the oonnaoànd 
of the army, and tiie presidency in the Senate. 
The King was even obliged, by a special capitula- 
tion, in aJl afi^rs which did not require, the eon- 
cnrrence of the Senate, to take the ad^oe of four 
great officers of the crown, viz. the Grand Master,"" 
the Chancellor, the Marshal, and the Admiml ; 
who were consiçlered as so many channels or ve- 
hicles of the royal authority. 

The state of exhaustion to which Denmark waa 
reduced at the time she made peace with Sweden» 
obliged Frederic III. to convoke an assembly of 
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th|» I^Mes^Goaeral of the kîngiloiii. Theses which 
wfxt0 composed of three orders, yiz. the nobility, 
the eleigy, and the hurgesses, bad never been 
sumsioned together in that form since the year 
1Ô36« At their meeting at Copenhagen, the two 
inferior orders reproached the nobles with having 
been the cause of all the miseries and disorders <^ 
the State, by the exorbitant and tyraqnical pow^ 
Wjbiicb: they had nSnrped; and what tended still 
morei ta inciease their; animosity against them, W9^ 
^i|e> obstinacy with which they mai)itained their 
piivilBges and exemptions from the public bur* 
dene, to the prejudice of the lower orders. One 
solyect of discussion was, to find a tax, the pro- 
ceftds. of which should be applied to the most 
pressing waiMa of the State. The nobles proposed 
a 4aty on articles of consumption ; but under re- 
strictions with regard to. themselves, that cpuld 
net bat exa^»erate the lower orders. The latter 
propqsedy in testimony of their discontent, to let 
out^to the highest bidder the fiels of the crown^ 
which the nobles held at rents extremely mode- 
rate» This proposal was highly resented by the 
nobiUty, who regarded it as a, blow aimed at their 
rights. and propf»ties ; and they persisted in urging 
a tax on articles of consumption, such as they had 
pn^^ed^ Certain unguarded expressions which 
e8cê|»ed some of the members of the nobility, ^ve 
rise to a tumult of indignation> and suggested %to 
the. two leader» of the clergy and the burgesses,' 
viz* the Ushop of Zealand and the burgo^master of 
Copenhagen, the idea of framing a declaration for 
the.gurpose of rendering ihe crown hereditary, b<^ 
in the male and female descendants, of Frederie 
IQj. It ws^ not difficult for thqm to recommend 
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tUspnjacttotimrnsBpaetîireQnien» wbor 
ed themselres that, under a hereditary mauÊokf^ 
they would enjoy that eqpiality wltioh waa de- 
nied them ntider an aristociscy of the noèleap 
The act of this declaration having been appnacr* 
ed and signed by the two ord^a, was presenfead 
in their name to the Senate^ who rejected' it» mt 
the gronnd that the Statea-Geneml then ai- 
aembledt had no right to del^ieiBte on th«l{:pDai 
poeition ; hot the clergy and the bnigessea» wilhf* 
oat being disconcerted, went in a body to the 
King, carrying with them ^e Act which ofieied 
to make the crown baredilary in hi» ûimily* The 
nobles baring made a prefonce (tf wishing to ^oit 
the city in order to brealc up the IHet» oaro was 
taken to shut the doors. The members 4xi the 
Senate and the nobility had then no other altena^ 
tive left than to agree to the lesolntîoa of. the two 
inferior orders; and the oâèr of the crown. we» . 
made to tlie Kingv bv the three orders coajfuictly 
(13th October 1660). They then tendered him 
the capitulation^ which was annulled ; and At. thcr 
same time they liberated him from the o^h which 
he had taken on the day of his eoronatiop» A 
B<»t of dictatorship was then confeired on biBBi# tO' 
legnlate the new constitutional charter» according 
to his good pleasure. AU the orders of the Stat» 
then . took a new oath of fealty and homage to 
him» while the King himself was subjected to>«a 
oath whatever, fi^ly, the .thcee oidets separ- 
ately remitted an Act to the King, dedaring) tha 
crown hereditary in all the descendant» of Fi»^ 
deric III., both male and female; confeniag on 
him.and his suceess<»8 an unlimited power ; and 
granting him the priyilego of regluatii^ ttiOLOfdèk» 
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T4ii» tennixuKed that imponaat mvoliitioiiy 
withoat «ay disorder, aad without shedding a 
mgle drop of blood. It was in Tirtiie of those 
ptmen wUcfa the States had conferned on hioiy 
lèat the King paMished idiat is called lie Bo!^ 
ij0w^ legardedas ^ only fiindaia«ilal law of 
DonBMvk. The King was there dedaied absdute 
so^eragn» above all hnman laws, acknoaHksdging 
ndrsiiperior but God, and uniting in his own per- 
•on aU the rights and prerogatives of royalty, widlf* 
oui any ezoqvtion whatever. He could exensise 
tfaape prerogatives in virtue of his< own authority; 
hni lie waa oblged to respect the Royal Law ; and 
he could ueidier touch the Confesmn of Augs» 
iMVgf which had been adopted as tho national re- 
Hgion» nov aalhonEe any partition of the kmg^ 
dosa, which was dedaied indivisible ; nor diange 
tbe^onhrof sttceesflkm as established by the Royk 
Ism,' That snccession was lineal, according to 
thsitigfat of primogenitnre and- descent. FemleB 
wéîé only admitted, fttling all tho M&le issue of 
Frederic IlL^ and the order in which they were to 
suoDeed, was defined with the most scnipulote eat- 
aolaess. The term of majority was fixed at the 
age of thirteen ; and it was m the power of the 
vetgaiug monatdi to regulate, by his will, the tiH 
^»age and the regency during such minori^. 

This eoastkudonal bw gat« the Danish govwnv 
menta vsgottr whidi it never Fiad before ; the ef- 
fects of which were manifested in tho war u4iich 
Christian ¥. nadettook against Sweden (1675), 
Ih consequence of bis aUince with Frederic 
W]»iaa^ Elector of Bnusdebuig. The Danes had 
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the adTsntage of the Swedes both hy ses and JMid. 
Their fleet, under the command of Niels Jad, 
gained two naval TÎctorièB over tb<»m, 4he one 
.near the Isle of Oeland^ and the other in the bay 
of Kioge, on the coast of Zealand (1677). That 
Dtcar was terminated by the peace of Lnnden (Gel» 6. 
1679), which restored mattes between the two na- 
tions, to the same footing in which they had been he- 
fore the war. The severe check whidb Swede» re- 
ceired by the defeat ot Charles XXL, before Pd- 
•towa, tended to extricate Denmark from the |Min- 
fol situation in which she had been placed with 
respect to that power. The freedom of the Sound, 
which Sweden had maintained during her 'pro- 
sperity, was taken from her by the treaty of Stoeh- 
liolm^ and by the expUmatory articles of Frederies- 
-barg, concluded between Swed^i and Denmark, 
{14th June 1720). That kingdom HkewW le- 
tamed, in terms of the treaty, the poseeaeiaa of 
the whole duchy of Sleswick, with a daim to- the 
^art bekmging to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
whom Sweden was obliged to remove from uder 
her protection. 

Poland, at the commencement of this period, 
-presented an afflictii^ spectacle, under the aafer- 
tnnate reign of John Casimir, the brother and 
successor of Uladislaus VXI. (1648). Distracted 
-at once by foreign, wars and inteatiner liietions^ 
she seemed every moment on the brink of destruo» 
tion ; and whUe the neighbouring states- were aug- 
menting their forces, and strengthening the hands of 
their governments, Poland grew gradually weaker 
and weaker, and at length degenerated into abso- 
lute anarchy. The origid'of the Liberum V^ 
of the Poles, which allowed the c^positicHi of a 
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«ngle member to frnsMte the éelibevations ef tbe 
whole Diet, belongs to the reign of John Casimir. 
The first that suspended the Diet, by the interposi- 
tion of his veto, was Schinski, member for IJpita in 
Litbnania ; his example, thoagh at first disapproved, 
found imitators ; and this foolish practice, whuh. 
allowed one to usurp the prerogative of a majority, 
soon passed inèo a law, and a maxim of state. 

Towards the end of the reign of Uladislaus VII. 
a murderous war bad arisen in Poland, that of the 
Coflsaes. Thip^-wartike people, of Russian origin, 
as theu* language and their religion prove, inhabit- 
ed both banks of the Borysthenes, beyond Kiow ; 
where they -were subdivided into regiments, under 
the command of a general, called Hetman; and 
eerred as a military frontier for Poland against the 
Tartars and Turks. Some infringements that had 
been made. on their privileges, added to tbe efforts 
which the Poles had made to induce their clergy 
to separate from the Greek Church, and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Pope, exasperated the 
Cossaes, and engendered among them a spirit of 
revolt (1647). Assisted by the Turks of the Crimea, 
they invaded Poland, and committed terrible dé- 
vastations; The Poles succeeded from time to time 
in pacifying them, and even concluded a treaty with 
-yiem ; but the minds of both parties being exas- 
perated, hostilities always recommenced with every 
new offence. At len^h, their H etman, Chmidniski, 
being'hardly pressed by the Poles, took the resolu- 
tion of soliciting the protection of Russia, and con- 
dnded a treaty with the Czar Alexis Michaelovitz 
{Jan. 16. 1604), in virtue of which, Kiow and 
the other town» of the Ukraine, under the pbwer 
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of tbe CoBncBf wero pknlid wkh RmÂan ^m^ 
B0D8. It was on this occaskn tha^ the Cmst m^ 
took the city of Smolensko from the Poles» as 
well as moRt of tbe dbtiicts that had been eedM 
to Pohnd, by the treaties of Dwilina and Yrnrn^ 
That prince made also seyeml other eosquesti 
from the Poles ; he took possession of Wihu^ and 
several places in Litbaania, at tbe very ^time wbsa 
Charles X. was invading Poland, and diceateiKuif 
that country with entire destruction^ Hie Gvai^ 
however, instead of foUowisg np bla coiw|tie9l% 
judged it more for his interest to concfaide à tinea 
wit^ the Poles ( 1606), that be might turn hia anas 
against Sweden. 

Tbe peace of Oltva put an end to the war to* 
tfreea Poland and Sweden ; but bostihte wece 
renewed between tbe Russians and the Psdks» 
.which did not terminate till tbo treaty of Aa<baa> 
sov (Jan. 1667). The Czar restoied to tbe Fete 
A part of bis conquests ; but be retained Smolenaksii 
Npvogorod-Sieveiakoe, Tchemigov, JiiaWf andiA 
die connlry of tbe Cossacs» beyond tbe Bor^tfaaaei 
or Dniepr* Tbe Cossacs on diis side the river w^ere 
annexed to Poland, and as for those who dw^ Be« 
s%he mouth of the Dnieper, called Jiaporcffê^ it was 
agreed that they should remain undôr ^e eoointon 
jurisdiction of thatwo states ; ready to serve against 
the Turks whenever circumstances might recurs il. 
Tbe wars of which we have just spdœn, were at- ' 
j»nded with troubles and dissensions» wbicè redaeed 
Poland to tbe most deplorable coadition dnrfaig 
the reign of John Casimir. That^riaee lA length» 
disgusted with a crown winch be bad found to to 
comppsed of thorns» resolved to afadioste de 
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ikÊm^ (IMk Sepl. 1668); and tetlAa^ to France, 
lid tlwre eaded his days. 

Midiael Wiesnouiski, who «iicoeeded John 
Cfl0»nvy alîter a storiny interregAnm of seven 
fiHMUbs, bad no otber merit than that of being de- 
•eefided in a direct Kne from Coribnt, the brother 
of JageUo, King of Poland. His reign was ^ 
àeené of great agitation, and of onbridted anarchy» 
Vrntt diets were intmropted in less than fènr 
fëtacê ; the war with lee Cossacs was renewed ; 
the Turks and the Tartan, tbe allies of the Cos- 
saes, seized the city of Kaminieç (1672), th^ 
ottly bulwark of Poland against the Ottomans. 
Michael, being thrown into a state of alarm, con* 
dadeéa disgracefal peace with the Tniics ; he gare 
up to them Kaininiec and Podolia, witb their aàcîent 
^its ; and even agreed to pay them an annual 
titbnte of twenty-two thousand ducats. The 
Ukraine, on this side the Berysthenes, was ab^ 
«adoned to the Cossacs, who were to be placed 
under tbe protection of the Turks. ' This treaty 
1M» not ratified by the Republic of^ Poland, who 
preferred to continue the war. John Sobieskiy 
Gfand G^eral of the Crown, gained a brilliant 
idttory orer the Turks nearChocsrim (Nov. 11th 
1673). It took place the neit day after the deatli 
of Michael, and determined the Poles to confet 
their crown on the victorious General. 
. * Sobieski dkl ample justice to the choice oi his 
f^ew-^âtiaens. By the peace which be condud** 
«d at Zarowno withHhe Turks (26th Oct. 1676)» 
to rdieved Poland from the tribute lately pro^ 
mised, and recovered some parts of the Uknône ; 
imt she dty of Karainiec was left in the power of 
this Ottomans, with a considerable portion of the 
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Ukraine «nd PoddlUi. Pohmd fhen entered IM» 
•n alliance with the House of Austria, againsl tte- 
Porte. Sobieski became the deliroFer of Yieolia ; 
he signalized himself in the campngns of 1688 
«ad 1664 ; and if he did not gmi imy important 
advantages over the Turks, if he bad not ereù libe 
satisfaction of recovering Kaminiec and Podoln^ it 
mast be ascribed to die incompetence of Imr 
means, and to the disunion and indifierencé'ol t&e 
Poles, who refused to make a «ingle sacrificeiif 
the came. Sobieski was even forced to have ve^ 
course to the proteetièn of the Rubsians agmin«c, 
the Turks ; and saw himself reduced to the pain- 
ful necessity of setting his himd to the definitive 
peace which was concluded with Russia tt 'Mos- 
cow (May j6iIi 1686), by which Poland, in oider 
to obtain the alliance of that powo* against the 
Ottomans, consented to give up Smolensko, Be«- 
laia, Dorogobuz, Tchemîjgov, Sti^odub, and Ncfvo- 
gorod-Sieverskoe, with their dependencies; asako 
the whole territory known by the name of ÎÂtàe 
Russia, situated on the left bemk of the BoryMbe&eB, 
between that river and the frontier of Putivli, as te 
as Perevoloczna. The city of Kiow, with its ter^ 
rit4nry as determined by the treaty, was afeo in^ 
eluded in that cession. Finally, the Cossacst, 
called Zaporogà and Kuâak^ who, according to 
the treaty of Andrussov, ought to have beeft de^ 
pendencies of these two states, were reserved ex- 
elusively to Russia. Sobieski shed tears when he 
was obliged to sign that treaty at Leopold (or Lem^ 
berg), in presence of the Russian ambassadors. 

The war with the Turks did not terminate un- 
til the reign of Augustus II. the successor of 
John Sobieski. The pe&ce of Carlowltz, which 
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tbàl (nmoe condaded with the Porte (1699), pro- 
cuTRd for Poland the restitution of Kaminiec, as 
^rell as that pari of the Ukraine, which the peace 
of Zarowi\o had ceded to the Turks. 

Russia became every day more prosperous un- 
der the princes of the House of Romanow. She 
gaiaed a decided superiority over Poland, who 
'had formerly dictated the law to her. Alexia 
Michaelovitz not only recovered from the Polea 
what they had conquered from Russia daring the 
disturbances occasioned by the two pretenders of 
the name of Demetrius ; we have already observ- 
ed, that he dispossessed them of Kiow, and all that 
part of the IJWaine, or Little Russia, which lies 
oa the left bank of the Borysthenes. 

Theodore Alexievitz, the son and successor of 
Alexis Michaelovitz, rendered his reign illustrious 
by the wisdom of his administration. Guided by 
the advice of* his enlightened minister, Pnnce 
Galitain, he conceived the bold project of -abolish- 
ing the hereditary orders of the nobility, and the 
prarogadves that were attached to them. These 
osàtam were destructive of all snbordmation in civil 
as well as in military afiiedra, and gave rise to a 
Bsultitude of disputes and litigations, of which a 
court» named JRozrad, took cognizance. The 
Csar, m a grand assembly which he convoked at 
Moscow' (1682), abolished the hereditary rank of 
the nobles. He burnt the deeds and registers -by 
which they were attested, and obliged every noble 
fandly to produce the extracts of these registers 
which they had in their possession, that they might 
be committed to the flajnes. That prince having 
no children of his own, had destined his younger 
r2 
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brother, Peter Alexievitz, to be his snccessor, to* 
the exclusion of John, his elder brother, on ao* 
count of his incapacity. But, on the death of 
Theodore, both princes were proclaimed at once 
by the military, and the government was intrust- 
ed to the Princess Sophia, their elder sister, who 
assumed the title of Âutocratix and Sovereign of all 
the Russia». Peter, who was the son of the second ' 
mamage of the Czar, was at that time only ten 
years of age. It was during the administration of 
the Princess Sophia that the peace of Moscow 
was concluded (May 6. 1686); one clause of 
which contained an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between Russia and Poland against the Porte. 

Peter had no sooner attained the age of seven- 
teen than he seized the reins of government, and 
deposed his sister Sophia, whom he sent to a con- 
vent. Endowed with an extraordinary genius, this 
Prince became the reformer of his Empire, wfaieb, 
under his reign, assumed van aspect totally new. 
By the advice of Le Fort, a native of Greneva, 
who had entered the Russian service, and wbom 

. he had received into his friendship and confidence, 
he turned his attention to every branch of the pub- 
lic administration. The military system was change 
ed, and modelled after that of the civilized naticms 
of Europe. He founded the maritime power of Rus- 
sia, improved her finances, encouraged commerce 
and manufactures, introduced letters and arts into 
his dominions, and applied himself to reform the 

laws, to polish and refine the manners of the people. 
Peter, being in alliance with Poland, engi^ed in 

the war against the î*orte, and laid open the Black 
Sea by his conquest of the city and port of Azoff ; 

and it was on this occasion that he equipped his 
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fifst fleet at WeronitK. Azoff remained in his 
poBseasion» by an article of the peace which was 
CMmcIaded with the Porte at Constantinople (ISth 
July 1700). About the same time, Peter abo- 
Ikheà the patriarchal dignity, which ranked the 
head of the Rnssian Church next to the Czar, and 
gave him a dangerous inâi:fence in the affaira of 
government. He transferred the author^jKy of the' 
patriarch to a college of fifteen persons, called the 
Mast Holy Synod, whose doty it waste take cog- 
nizance of ecclesiastical afiBdrs, and in general, of 
all matters which had fallen within the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. The members of this college 
were obliged to take the oath at the hands of the 
Sovereign, and to be appointed by him on the pre- 
aeptation of the Sjmod. 

Being desirous of seeing and examining in person 
ià» noanners and customs of other nations^-he under* 
togk two different voyages into foreign countries, di- 
vested of that pomp which is the usual accompani- 
ment of princes. During these travels, he cultivated 
the nrts and sciences, especially those connected widi 
commerce and navigation ; he engaged men of talents 
in his services, sudi as naval officers, engineers, sur- 
geons, artists, and mechanics of all kinds, whom he 
dispersed over bis vast dominions, to instract and 
improve the Russians. During his first voyage to 
Holland and England, the StràitzeSy the only per* 
manent troops known in Russia. before his time, 
revolted ; they-^were first instituted by the Czar, 
John Basilovitz IV. They fought after the manner 
of the Janissaries, and enjoyed nearly the same 
pririleges. Peter, with the intention of disbanding 
thefle seditious and midisciplined troops, had sta« 
tioned^them on the frontiers of Lithuania ; he had 
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a]M» remorad tbem Irom being his own bod^giffii» 
a aemoe which he intnisted to the tegiments raised 
by fatmaelf. This sort of degradation incensed tiw 
S^eiitzeSf who took the. opportnnity of the Caar's 
absence to reTolt. They directed thdr march t» 
Uie dty of Moscow» with the design of deposing 
the Czsr» and replacing* Sophia on the throne r but 
they were defeated by the Gmerals Schein aad 
. G<^d<m, who had msrehed to oppose tbem. Be* 
ter, on his retorp^ canseia two thottssnd of thetti to- 
be executed, and incorporated the rest smong his 
troops. He afterwards employed foreign n&een,. 
Mther Geimans or Swedes, to instruct the RiuaiaBa 
in the militsry art. 

It was chiefly during the war with Sweden thatthe 
Russian army was organized acrordiag to th^ Enio- . 
pean system. The Czar took advairtage of thodiediL 
he had sostained before Narva (Nof. Sa 170ô),t» 
accomplish this important change in leryîng, e^np- 
ping, and training ail his troops after the German 
manner. He taught the Russians the art of com-* 
bating and conquering the Swedes ; and while the: 
King of Sweden was bent on the ruin of Angostos 
n., and made but feeble efforts against the C^ar, 
the latter succeeded in conquering Ingria from the 
Swedes, md laid open the nairigation ^ the Bal- 
tic He took the fortress of Noteburg (1702), 
which he afterwards called Schlisselburg ; he next 
made himself master of Nyenschantz, Kopori, and 
JamvL (now Jamburg) in Ingria. The port of Nyen- 
chuitz was ent&ely razed ; and the Czar laid the foun- 
dation of St Petersburg in one of the neighbouring- 
islands of the Neva (May 27. 1703). In the mid^ 
of wi^ter he constructed the port of Knmschlot to 
«erve as a defence for the new city, which he in- 
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tended to HWke tbe ci^ital of his Enpire, and the 
pnmâpid depot for the commerce and inarine of 
Ranle^ - The fortune of this neir capital wea de« 
cided hy tbe famoas battle of Pnltowa (July 8; 
1709), which likewise secured the prepondermce 
oi BwBsia in the Nordi. 

. Charles XIL, who had taken refuge in Turkey; 
uMd every effort to instigate the Tvorks against W& 
RoBsiaoe? and he succeeded by dine of intrigue. 
Tiw Porte declared war against the Caar towards 
the end of tbe year 1710 ; and Cbiarles opened the 
campaign of 1711 by an expeditioB which he un» 
ÙBrUtûkinto Moldavia; but having mishly pane* 
trated into the interior of that province, he was 
avdMniiided by die Crrand Vizier near Fidcai on 
the Fkmlh. Besieged in his camp by an army 
yasdy superior to bis own, and reduced to die last 
necessity, he found no xaùïer means of extrieatmg 
IwDself from this critical situadou, than by agreeing 
to a tteaty, which he signed in the camp of Ftdcal 
(21at July 17 1 1) ; in virtue of which, he consented 
to.i!e8tore to the Turks the fortress of Aaoff, widi 
itB'terntory and its dependencies* This loss was 
WBpIy compensated by the imporlsnt adTamages 
wibich the peace with Sweden, signed at Nystadt . 
(Sept 10. 1721), procured the Czar. It was on this 
occasion that the Senate conferred on him the epi« 
thet of Greai, the Father of his Cmmtry, and Em- 
perçr (^aU the Bussias, His inauguration to the 
Impeviai dignity took place, October 22d 1721, 
the very day of the rejoicing that had been ap* 
pointed for the celebration of the peace. Peter 
hiiDBrif put the Imperial crown on his own bead. 

-; Tbftt )B^at prince had the vexation to see 
Alexis Caarowits his son, and presumptive heir 
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todw Emiwre, tkwartiiig all hk 
and cabalUog in «ecvèt with hi» enemies. 
•t lepglh conpeUed to declare tittt he had-faiMfe» 
ed his right te the throne» he had him.condenmeé 
to death as a tititpr (1718). In oooseqnanee èf 
this tragical event» he pablished an Ukase» wUab 
vested in Uie reigning' prince the privilegeef no- 
minating his aaocessor» and even of changing^ 4or 
appointment whenever he might judge it neoesaaaycj 
This, arrangement became fatal to Rossln; :lta» 
want of a fixed and pennanent order, of snoeaasso^ 
occasioned troubles and revolations which freipwt'» 
I7 distracted the whole Empiroé Tbii law» aMnea* 
over» made no provision in c^ses where the reignia^ 
prince might neglect to settle the sncoession daring 
hu life ; as happened with Peter himself» who dia4 
withont making or appointing any snccessor (Fehw- 
1725). Catherine I.» his spouse» ascended th» 
throae» which» after n reign of two yean» she tsaBs-i 
mitted to Peter» son of the nnfortanate Alaxk» 

In Hungary» die piecautions that had been tak«i 
by the St^es of Presbuig to estabUsh civil and x»- 
Mgious liberty on a solid basis» did not prevent ém^ 
torhanoes fimn. springing up in that kingdom* 
The Court of Vienna» perceiving the neoeasity «f 
eonsi^idating its vast monarchy, whose inoohereni 
parts were suffering from the want of unity» eager* 
ly seined these occasions for extending ita power 
in Hungary» where it wa^ greatly drcamscribed 
by the laws and constitution of the country» 
Hence those perpetual infiingements of which the 
Hungarians had to complain ; and thoan ever^fre- 
curring disturbances in which the Ottoman .Tories» 
who dianed with Austria the dominion of Huii^ 
gary, were also frequently implicated» 
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- ^TtmgfivmàHy bb well as a great part of Hxai'- 
fSÊBjy was then dependent on the Turks. The 
Bmpeior Leopold I. haying granted his protection 
to John Keroeny, Prince of Transylvania, against 
Miduwl Abaffi, a prot^ of the Torks, a war be- 
tiMen llie two Empires seemed to be inevitable. 
The Diet of Hungary» which the Emperor had as* 
«eiabled at IVesbniv on this subject (1662), was 
nraet outrageons. Ih» States, before they w<Hdd 
give any opinion as to the war against the Turks, 
iifimswded that ihehr own grierances should be re» 
dl m s Bod ; woA the assembly separated without com- 
ia§ «0 any oonclusion. The Turks took advan* 
^a^a of this dbsension, and seized the fortress ti 
Ncnheusel, and several other pkces. The Em- 
peror, incapable of opposing them, and distrustfol 
oltbe Hungarian inalcontents, had recourse to 
teeign «id. This he obtained at the Diet of th^ 
EaqMre; and Loms XIV. sent him a body of six 
thouaaiid men, imder command ci the Count de 
Q/o&^gcL An action took place (1664) near St 
Gothasd, ih winch the French signalissed their bra- 
vufy» Th% Turks sustmned a total defeat ; but 
Mmitecucnli, the commander»in-chief of thelmpe- 
nal snny, fuled to take advantage of his victory. 
A frvoe of twenty years was somi after concluded 
at Temeswar^ in virtue (tf which the Turks retain- 
ed Neuheusel, Waradin, and Nbvigrad. Michael 
Ahaffi, their tributary and protege, was contmued 
in TfaB9;rlvania ; and both parties engi^ed to with- 
dMKW their troops from that province. 

, This treaty highly displeased ihe Hungaiians, 
«8. it had been concluded without thm concur- 
rano& Their complaints against the Court of 
Vienna became louder thanever. They comptûn- 
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ed, especially, that the Emperor çhonld 
German troops in the kingdom ; that he should in- 
tnist the principal fortresses to foreigners ; aad im- 
pose shackles on their religions liberties» The 
Court of Vienna having piûd no regard to these 
grievances, several of the nobles entered into « 
league for the preservation of their rights; but 
they were accused of holding correspondenoo with 
the Turks, and conspiring against the person of 
' the Emperor. The Counts Zrini, Nadaachdi, 
Frangepan, and Tattenbach» were c(»ademned aa 
guilty of high treason (1671), and had thebr heada 
cut off on the scaffold. A vast number of the 
Proteetant cleigy were either banished or con- 
demned to the galleys» as implicated in tho con- 
spiracy ; but thb severity, far from abating these 
disturbances, tended rather to augment them* Ttie 
suppression of the dignity of Palatine of Hu]^;ary, 
which took place about the same time, added to 
the cruelties and extortions of all kinds practised 
by the Gaman troops, at length raised a general 
insurrection, which ended in a civil war (1677). The 
insurgents at first chose the Count Francis Weaae- 
lini as their leader, who was afterwards rq^lacfed 
by Count Emeric Tekeli. These noblemen were 
encouraged in thek enterprise, and secretly abetted 
by France and the Porte. 

The Emperor then fouud it necessary .to oon- 
ply ; and, in a Diet which he assembled at Oden- 
burg, he granted redress to most of the grievances 
of which the Hungarians had to complain; but 
Count Tekeli having disapproved of the reaoln- 
tions of this Diet, the civil war was continued, 
and the Count soon found means to interest the 
Turks and the prince of Transylvania in hia qnanreL 
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•flie ÉFrand Visier Kara Mnstapha, at the head of 
tbe Ottoman forces, came and laid siege to Vienna 
(July 14. 1683). A Polish ai'my marched to the re- 
Èef t>f that place under their King, John Sobieski, 
who was joined by Charles IV., Duke of Lorraine, 
€reneral of the Imperial troops ; they attacked the 
Turks in their etitrenchments before Vienna, and 
compelled them to taise the siege (September 12. 
1088). Every thing then succeeded to the Em- 
pertr's wish. Besides Poland, the Russians and 
^e Republic of Venice took part in this war in 
^▼our of Austria. A succession of splendid vic- 
tories, gained by the Imperial Generals, Charles 
Doke of Lorraine, l^rince Louis of Baden, and 
Prince Eugene, procured *for Leopold the conquest 
of all that part of Hungary, which had continued 
since the reign of t^erdinand I. in the power of the 
Ottomans. The fortress of Neuheusel was token, 
in consequence of the battle which the Duke of 
Lorraine gained over the Turks at Strigova (1668). 
The same General took by assault the city <jf Buda, 
tlie capital of Hungary, which had been in po's- 
Éession of the Turks since 1541. The memorable 
victory of Mohacz, gained by the Imperialists ( 1687), 
again reduced Transylvania and Sclavonia under 
the dominion of Austria. These continued re-, 
terses cost the Grand Vizier his life ; he was 
strangled by order of the Sultan, Mahomet IV., 
who was himself deposed by his rebellious Janis- 
saries^ 

Encouraged by these brilliant victories, the Em- 
peror Leopold assembled the States of Hungary 
at Presburg. He there demanded, that, in con- 
sideration of the extraordinary efforts he had been 

voi. ii. s 



«Uiged to ntke àgmmtt A 
dom diodd be dadttvd kendsfeuy « 4iw > 
n» StatM at fini appeired indkied to 
^irown ri|^of eleodon; fc«l jiddhig «oon «9 
the inflwBce of anthoritjr» ihtf agreed to atoke 
^ «veoetaiim benditarf in Ikfaiar ef thet mmIIb 
«f thetwoAq>ttianbraaichee;eal*ieeit i<irtto ii L ef 
Vidbidi they wwe to be reatoiwi to dwir^aiiiBfawt 
ngbti. Aiforiheprivaege8«flbeStato%fiMpd- 
!ed (A the decrae of King Andieir II., (bcf^nt^oe 
j^newed at that Diet ; wi& the «coeptieii of that 
.daue in die thirtv-fint article of the ddeae», 
whkh avfchoriaed the Statoa tooppeee, bf efan 
fonse, anyprinee that aboaU attempts to îaffWjw 
the rights and tibettiea of the ommtty* V^Jh- 
suits, who wen fonneriy prosenbed, iMee^ tifater- 
ed, and their anthenty estaUidied tlvnyaf^koiit ^ 
the proriaees of the ktagdoilu The RpateitofUB 
of both confessâoBs obtahtod the eenfiiJaieiieii ^ 
Ae dmachee aad pierogati?ea ÛM had heaia ee- 
«orad to them by the ertielea of the Diet c€i04ee- 
bnrg; %Bk k was adpolaited^ tlbal only CatMifs 
.weie entitled to posaeaa property witl|î&âMi;kia^- 
deoM^of Dahaatia, Croatia and SdaTeaJa,' T$b 
: Arohdnke Joseph, aoa of Leopold I.» wee ennnied 
at Ais Diet (Deoember 19. 1687), w lfa|» irst 
. h eredit a ry King of Qnngary. ■ 

llie arma of Aiiatria were erowiied withJtowiiJe- 
tories daring the cootianetion of the^war apfaMftihe 
Turks. Albe.*Royale,Be]grade,Seniendria,aiidGlt- 
.diaca, fell into the handbof die EmpeiOR» Tbe-two 
.(^teadid nctories at îSssa and Widdia, w)iidtLef«ps 
prawe <^.Baden gained (1689), eaoosed toth»^ Anp- 
(trians the eonqaest of Serria, Bosnia» wd Bidtflria. 
'The dejeotod ooange of thedi|aniaiiawaalK<a 



tfM te^ynA bf tfaeir new Gimd Vkwr MwlBplHi 
Kiqiifdi,aiiiaiiof(Soiindmiiblegeiiiii& Afltargaimiig 
«Bf^NMl adiraatagM ov«r tlie ImperiaUsts, he Uxlk 
firoiiitliem NIsBfe, Widdin, Semendria, ind Be%nide; 
«id likewise vecoaqneiVBd Bidgaria, Ststna^ and 
BdMâia* The 't/Ëtrêùri&ùBorf efibrts dnt the Porte 
•aiade for the cafflpaigii of tBe Mlowmg year, v^ 
i(|pii«(i them wkb hopes of bettttineeefli; hntthelr 
êGi^peiétatioiia wefe qinte tfaappointed by ûtB uoSat* 
mmw hsw of the f$xmoB bsttTe of Sakidnnieii^ 
miîdi the IVfaiee of Baden gdiied OTer the 
IVttH fAug; lit W9Î). The btave KapmH 
ii«iifeân,aiid hia death <fecided tfaoTicteryb &'- 
t«NEi< ef ^e bnperialbta. The war whh F^nnioe*> 
hbwcrviBr, whieh theaf oceiqiiéd the principal forces 
of Austria» dM not permit ihe'Eaaperor to reap 
mfmStmi»ge horn ihia rietory ; he wis even ob- 
Vfgfây bk ^e fellowing canipaignsy to act on ^e de- 
fimaltefnfiitngaly; and it was not antil ihe con- 
«hiskni of peace widi France/ that he was able tb 
MMHae the ma agahist the Tmics vnâï frésh^- 
pfàé^ Prince Eugene, who was then comnùnder- 
Sv-^cAtlif of dto Imperial army, attaetod the 8ahaii 
Stofltapltt n. hi person, near Zenta oh tbe^ river 
Tfte (Sept. 11. 1697), where be gained a de- 
diive tietory* Tlie 'grand Yiaier, serénteen Pa- 
chas, and two-thirds of the Ottoman army, were 
left dead ea die field of battle; and the grand 
Séffàeit was compelled to fall beck in disorder on 
Bi^viade; 

This terrible blow made the Porte excée^ngiy 
aaïaâoiia for peace; and she had reoonrse to die me- 
dfitlon ef Eiq^mid and HoUaniL A aegoeiaiion, 
mHéA 'ptmbd aa tedions aa it was istricftte, was 
set owftMH ^ Constaatinople» and thmoe tnuttfer- 
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red to Carlowitz, a town oC Sclavonia lying between 
the two camps, one of wliich was at Petarwnii||jbb 
and the other at Belgrade. Peace was thwe 'àmtï 
eluded between the Emperor and his allies (Jan^ 
86. 1699). The Emperor, by dm! treaty,. ret 
lamed Hangary, Tramylvaaia and SckTonia^ wilfa 
the exception of the BaÀat of Temeswar^irhicb^wae 
reserved to the Porte. The rivers Marosch, .Teâsa» 
Save, and Uona, were fixed as ûie limits beiweBn 
the tm> .Empires. The Count Tekeli,wha ûa^ 
ring the whole of this war hfid constantly espeoa? 
ed the cause of the Porte, was sillowed to remaùt 
m the Ottoman -territory ; with such ef thé Hunga» 
rians end Transylramaesas adhered to Urn; ; 

The peace of Oarlowitz had seeing to the Emr 
peror neariy the whole of Hungary ; bat, gloriona 
though it was, it did not restore the intenal tmnr 
quillily of the kingdom, which veryeeoai^peri^sner 
êd fresh troubles. Tba same complaints thatiiAé 
arisen after the peace of Temeswar» were renewed 
after that of Carlowitz ; to these weie even added 
seTenil others, occasioned by the intrDducltoii..èI 
the hereditary succession, at the «Diet, of 168:7| 
.by the sopprearien of the ch&use in the thirty'^ 
jint article of the decree of Andrew II«, hytthe 
restoration of the -Jesnits and the banialmienl «f 
Tekdi and his adherents^ Nothing wafi watnited 
4>ut a ringleader for the maloaateats to rekindle the 
âamesof civil war, and this leader was soon iannd 
in the perscm of the famous Prince. Ragocai> who 
appeared on tbe-scene about, the beginning cf the 
eighteenth century, and whesA the greater, panl^of 
£ur<^ were involved in the war of the §pam|i 
Succession. ...j.' 

Francis Ragoczi was the grandson ,of Gbeorge 
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BrngooA U^ who bid been prbce of TVunyiTaiiiat 
aiidhel4a distingnisfaed rank in the Ststos of Hon-; 
garjr» not more by bis {Unstriom bxrtb than by the 
great poflsenions which belonged to his fiunily. lite 
Coon o^ Viennà, who entertauned râàpidons of hinr 
oa account o? hit near relationship with Tekeli» 
had kept him in a sort of captirity from his «arli- 
est injUancy; and he was not si»t at huge, nor r»- 
etored to the poisesswn of his estates, uiti} 1694, 
when hé matried a princess of Hesse-Rheinfel». 
From tfalit time he resided qniedy on his estates, 
heading hn Court at Sarosdi, in the district of the 
same name. Being suspected of having eon^ 
certed à conq>iracy witli Âe malcontentSy he was 
arrested by order of the Court of Vienna (1701), 
and carried to Neustadt in Austria, whene» he 
escaped and reûreà to Poland. B«ng condemn- 
ed as guilty of high treason, and hb estates de» 
dared forfeited,^ he took the resohition of phuâng 
Mmaelf «t the head of the rebels, and instigating 
Hungary agidttst the Emperor. France, who had 
just jmnéd in the war with Austria, enoonraged 
Uin in that enterprise, which she regarded as a 
finroorri>le event for creating a diversion on the 

Cof her enemy. Having arrived in Hungary, 
kcsd published a manifesto (1703), in which 
he detûted the motives of his conduct, and ex» 
horted the Hungarians to join him, for vindicating 
thebr ancient liberties wUch'had beesk oppressed 
by the Houie of Austria. He soon attracted a 
crowd of partisans, and made himself master of a 
great part of the kingdom. The Tiansylvanians 
chose him for tiieir prince (1704) ; and the States 
of Hungary, who had united for the reestabli^ment 
s2 
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of their laws and immiuiides, dechred iiinivdieir 
chief, with the title of Duke, and a senate of tweor 
t7*five peraonB. Loois XiV. sent his envoy, the 
Marquis DessaUeurSy to congratulate him on bis 
elevation ; and the Czar, Peter the Great, offered 
him the throne of Poland (1707), in opposition to 
Stanislaus, who was protected by Charles XII. 

T The House of Austria heing engaged in the 
' Spanish war, were unable for a long time to re- 
duce the Hungarian malcontents. The repeated 
attempts which she had made to come to an. ac- 
commodation with them having failed, the war was 
continued till 1711, when the Austrians, who had 
been victorious, compelled Ragoczito evacoate 
Hungary, and retire to^the frontiers of Poland. A 
treaty of pacification was then drawn up. The 
£mperor promised to grant an amnesty, and a ge- 
neral restitution of goods in fiivour of all those who 
had been implicated in the insurrection. He came 
wider an engagement to preserve inviolable the 
rights, liberties, and immunities of Hungary, and 
the principality of Transylvania ; to reserve idl civil 
and military offices to the Hungarians ; to maintain 
the laws of the kingdom respectincf religion ; and 
as for their other grievances, whether political or 
ecclesiastical, he consented to have them discussed 
in the approaching Diet, Tbese articles were,ap-. 
proved and signed by the greater part of the mal- 
contents, who then took a new oath of allegiance 
to the Emperor. Ragoczi and his principal ad- 
herents were the only persons that remained pro- 
scribed and attainted, ha?ing refused to accede to 
these articles. 

The Turkish Empire, once so formidable, had 
gradually fallen from the summit of its grandeur ; 
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its reaoorces ^re cxfajumted» aodiftt UsUnyiiiMEed 
^y notbiogl^at miafoitanas. The efifeminacy Md 
incapacitjT of the Sultana, their contempl fyr tjbd 
arts cultivated by t^e Europeaoj^ «)4 the evilp o£ 
a gp^vemment purely militaiy and despotic, by 4^ 
greea undemiiQed ita strength,^ and eclipsed ito 
glory as a conquenng and presiding power* . We 
find the Janissaries, a Ifiwless a^d undiscipUnsd 
mjiitia, ii^cirping.ofrer the aoyer^igp ,aiMl the thooa» 
the sa^ne rights wh^bthe^I^topai^ guards, had 93^ 
r<igalj^ ov^ the vicient .Romafi,£n)iperoini* 

Hie 4ast .conquest of any importance, which, the 
Turks made was that of C^dia, which thf y t^èfik 
fro», the Rq>uhlic of Venic^ ']£he vn^c wÛçh oh^ 
taiaed them th^ possession^artlyat iski^,, lasted for 
tweaty years. It beg^ uiyd^ir the Siutai^ Ibcahûa 
(1645), ^and wfp coii1ânn#d mé^ his amm^* 
Mahoiadii IV. T^^ Venetians defended the island 
with exemplary courage, and intrepiili^* Thay^ 
destroyed soTend of the Turkish ^ôjota ; and, on 
different occasions» they kepjt the passage of the 
Dardanelles shut against the Ottomans. At length 
thé fiwious Vizier Achmet KupruU undertook, the 
sie^ of the city of CandÎA.{1667), at th^ head of a 
formidable army. This siege was one of the 
most s^guinpry record in history. The Turks^ 
lost.iLboFe a hun4ra4 tbo#iyul men; and it 
was n<)t till after & si^^of t^p years and four 
months that the place surrendered to them by a 
capitulation (Sept. 5. 1669), which at the same 
time regulated the conditions of peace between the 
Turks and the Venetians. These latter, on sur- 
rendering Candia, reserved, in the islands and islets 
adjoining, three places, viz. Suda, Spinalonga, and 
Garabusa. They abo retained Clissa, and some 
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¥im pheM in Ddôut^ and Albttdm which thqr 
hid aèiaed durhig die war. The ragn of Mahomet 
from thai time, presented nothbif Imt aaoGceanon 
ef wan» of iÂieh that agaiaat HvangKry wis ûm 
mmt tfàtl to the Ottoman Empire, "nie Tulw 
were overwhehned hj the powerAd league fonned 
helfreea Avatria» Fbland, Rv8na»i and die Re- 
pahKe of Venice.^ They ezperieneedy aa we ha?o 
alièady notiœdy a aeries o§ lalal disasters during 
that war; aiid impndiag these misfortanes to die 
effiminaey of their Snltan, they resolved to depose 
him* Mnstapha II., die diird in sQccession from Ma- 
homet iy.9 terminated diis destraedve war by the 
I of Carlowits» when die Turin losi all dke^' 
a Hungary, except Temeswar and 
They gare np to P<^and the f or tr e s s 
of Kattifadee, with Pod<^ and die part of the^ 
lAiiineoii thiesidethe Nieper, which had been 
ceded to them by former trea^ The Venetians, 
hy their treaty widi the Porte, obtamed po o aea sioa 
of the Morea, which diey liàd conqnered dnri^ die 
war; indnding the islands of St Mavra and Leu* 
eadia^ aa also the fortresses of Dalmotia, Knm, 
Sing, CSchit, Gabella, CaatlemoTO, and RJaano. 
Finally, the Porte renonnoed the tribute wUA^ 
Venice had formerly paid for the Ide of Zpate ; 
and the Repdblic el Ragnsi was gnavanteed in Ha- 
independency widb respect to the Venetians. 
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P£Rr0X> Vïll. " 

VJI9M tKJ^ FEACE or UTRtCHT TO THJl l^REVCH 

«■ * "• •■ .. ^'. ' 

I^DiTEiso the Wai».<f ' the precè^i^g period, art8 
and ktleiiB had auule ettraordinaiy ^ro^resiB ; espe- 
cully hi France, where they seemed to have reach- 
ed the highest de^e^'of^f^ërfection to which the 
Unnted genius of knan oan'ciuiy them. ' Thé age of 
Lonis XrV. revived, and in some respects ex- 
celled those mastîerpieées which iGrreecé had pro- 
duced tmder Pericles, Rome under Augustus, and 
Italy under lee. patronage of the Medici. This 
was tha classical era of French literature. The 
grandeur which reigned at the court of that' mo- 
narch, and the glory which his vast exploits had 
reflected on the nation, inspired authors with a 
noble enthusiasm ; the public taste was refined by 
imitating the models of antiquity ; and' this pre- 
served the French writers from those extrava- 
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I wnoB Bonw OmMt uftuoni mrv i 
for die sttadird of gemu. Thar hngioigei m- 
fidbed by die Aeedmny According to fixed nues» 
|he fint and mott fkn^iineiital of wliieh eondemiift 
evely dn^ diat does not tend to nntte elegaaee 
with per^ncnitjry became die gxoiexaf itfettwn of 
oomttiiidcadoa aaong the tfffiuient nationi in die 
dvifiaed wortd ; and th» litefary eoteqneÉt Wtoc^ 
JPimaee aaade over the minds of ùlÊièiiÉàSâÊfàâ} '% 
mon glorioos, and Im ptoVéd voUfn BétmÉ^tmk 
to hei> than that' mfirerBal dominioii f» wtiék 
Lôidâ XIV. b «aid 10 hare annred. 

In the period on which ye aie now eitleAig» 
man of geninf and talents, dioa^ theV ifid tet 
Bi^Slect die Bellee^LettrQa» demoted ^eiMlr«B 
diiflflv to those adences, and dwt kind of tettii- 
ing^ Ibe atndf of wUdi has been dîflRued 'é¥tt aA 
efaaocs of aodety. Several hrandtes of ma AÉ WWh 
doB andnalofal philoeôphy, aaBumedttfot^'en- 
drelv new ; the Imowledge of the andent c^nnDS^ 
Whidb, dn then» bad been storied éÊà^ i^ Ae 
formadon of taste,, bectune abiyaeh (^ coÉfJttàn 
edafîadon, and gare bikth to a variety è^ pMrfcMa^ 
and ittefal researdiiee. Geometry, . astnittebi^ 
iliedianios, anid navigadoh, were broagbt %6 gnfesè 
peiffeedbn, by the rivalry amtog the ^fleiMit ae- 
eademlea in Enrope. !NkteaI PUkisqihf ^ 
»«réred lâanyoftiie kws and phenomena of aa- 
tnre^ of which the ancient had entertained no 
donbt. 'Chemistry rbee frmft the raidc of aa^oln 
aemw art, and pat on the garb of an attrifcdîre 
iciénoe* -, Natmvl History, enriched by die <&► 
eoveries df learned traveHers, was dBvesled of tlÂM 
^bles and chimems which ^tonmoe had attribnted 
<o her, Hiatoty, aappetled hf di^ amdliaiy 
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.HuTbîf.iNTOgfip» in dbfl Tarions d^MrtoMiili of bm» 
mmîUmîDfagr e^^ i^ nvne of thé ïnteHocunl 
«Ail: te.tlpo ^^oçh of which we sow spcNilu Thii 
,4diUj«iight lm9 juitljrjdaiiDedi h^.nfl^ thow 
^IPlfKi^ phihmplKV% who qptvontttd. up k tho 
jMgMewtb.coiitqry^iwd^r. pretext of. Uitatog g»> 
4lMBKi|^JmwM0» «iiopg »|1 chMW of pMpie,. pif^ 
iMP^^A Jh(iiP9W&ç .nnod» by pretching émi^am 
^|$hlo)ibocf«m» the «rait of tbMO calamkies thai» 
iioir thirtf yeaif» diatacafiftod all Europe. ; The oh* 

Cr«f tliaMivSiypedMAl .iaes<Hier% waa l^aaaihi* 
;,i^i|lîgîpii».#»e h9<â> of eU iiioiaU^;aiKi to.pa»- 
4Mtt^ m(Bfifig the disciplea ffatfMfiiwai.^ff'ii^ anib" 
^miip^ B4>^^ir ef poUtiealforeivunaAt, and the 

JaÉÎtiflMta poMBCff. <rf kiamk bol of tha jsohaa and 

JltlppMaie«ji 41^ the peqpYe. .. 

4n .Thk f pinit of kfe^a^ ,,lt9fik ita rise k Eb|^ 
jll^.ÎA 4^ aafeoitaeitth çenti^ tHobbc% who 
Jocidisaiod iBatM r'^^'»"»- was ûoo^f.tho cfaonmioiia 

CalKnai Tindall aati othaKa> taÎMdit vl their woilta* 
in jtlH» jwiy P(li4^ nf the ^f^giitinBiith ceptaiy ; hut 

JjjM^^fhe ^Wi^rfiff 1^ :th<tiB thatfwidertook.to ^^ ffr^ 
4^gio% jeon^taly n^^ poîam^.aaA 

Cîtfiiitianife trivnnihîoff' otot ell thaïe, attaiwptai 
jS^raokii9iDt>4aepei:tba«ieifiir. . , 
U.iM^Rmm^.Mfmir^t û^UkUtyf^iBd praacbwa 

jgi?Â]f»ahei4» pidevot» Helletifia, > man and- 
K .^^ Wilé Ml moi Italy tnMkiaft Mftb-flaM of Ae 
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gni l MM wei^ a^Bgd 8y a^gatlag wAtf far toiiwii* 
iDiixÉtedi8tincti(m),^l}itif fcrtr^^liKryBi^ HéUianlH 
mho mm teUled at Paris, liadtheMâceHytQdoiispârB 
against Clirifftianity^ and were t«solv«à lo tlmnr 
«It all anthorky whatever vêl maikters of fakfa. lii^y . 
proaebed up infidelity, samétiiiies nader tbe iisna. 
of Deism, sometimes under th^ form ùî Atheiaaa^ 
and tMvgboat tiieir taiioOs wtitings, they t4bk 
. etary means winek appeared to them likely I» ais^ 
complisfa tfaair inftanafiis design. » While clamotv- 
jng about mdvaraal'tolemiieii for reli^Aas o|Âiiioaa 
of all kinds, they perseeuted thoee who offered 
any opposition to Âeee new doetfibés, "espediilir 
the mmistan ^f Ûie Calliolic i^urdi. The wbM^ 
mited freedom of 'die press, t^ich 'was one of ttenr 
favourite dogmas, enabled them lo hifaél all agea 
and classes «f society with tbeiiS pérnldonif max- 
ims ; while by dint of ridicnle, ealarames, aiid'»a* 
bale, theyrahnt the mbalès of those w)M>(^fîeif«d[ to 
combat their* théoiiea* A grand wovk^ «Mk^tafem 
by D'Àlemhén and Diderot, with die asststaliee 
1^ other writen, and aanooaoed as being the sitone^ 
house of all human knowledge, called the M^^^eh* 
padictf became the iansenid where the enemies 
of Christiaail^ fevged dmr arms<-«l&e sehodi 
wbere youth fanUbed the elements ei pemidot» 
mstmetion* 

It oltght to be tdd to the «hettour of eihar na- 
tions, that, with tbe eneepilonf ef aome of the )io- 
Ues, and even oi the soveïaigns, who were Mnd 
to the conse^iuenees of dû» system, few persiilQis ià 
Germany, Holland, Switeerknd, and the countries, 
of the- North, wheae «tMir edaeatii»! was more so- 
lid, allowed thamaelvas to: he di^d by these er* 
von and impietiee. IV»Hugal, . Spain, and ICaiy 
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seaMdy to»k any nocke of them ; but in France' 
ifaeycoirajfled several generations in succession^ 
and prepared tbem for receiving a new political 
deed, which, by attacking the very basis of social 
<irâer, at length overturned it, first in that coun- 
try, and afterwards over the greater part of the 
§^obe. 

The root of this political mischief, as well aÉ 
tiiat of Deism and Infidelity, must be sought for 
in l&iglaDd* The disputes between the Revohn' 
liooitfts and the Stuarts, in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, which stained that nation with a crime till then 
unheard of, had given birth to a new sort of pub-' 
Mt right, if we may so call a system which went 
to ^subvert all subordination. It is remarkable» 
that the first who started liie hypothesis of an ori- 
gmal sodfal eontract, which supposed all legitimate 
pmrer to be delegated, and consequently dépend- 
ait on .the sovereignty of the people, was a parti- 
san of m<marchy. Thomas Hobbes, who, following 
out' the application of his own principles, built on 
fioB foundation a system of absolute despotism^ 
James Harrington, author of the Oceans, and espe- 
e»l}y Algernon Sydney, all seized this novel idea, ^ 
and drew from it results quite opposite to the views 
of its author; though, in fact, the error is a two- 
edged weapon, and will cut either way. John 
Locke pushed it even farther; in despite of histcny^ 
he admitted as a fiact l^e existence of a social con- 
tract from which states originated, knd maintained* 
that monarchies were nothing else than republics 
degenerated. 

. From England these doctrines passed to France, 
where they were greedily received^ not only by 
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fkà màmùm of relîgioii^ bat riao bf n \ 
ifritefB, whoy widioat belongiag to liwl pwij, 
towed thenwelyet (o i>e drawn awsjr ky die ^ 
«f faaie, aad ihe eehi pf a fttlarpliîfeMophy^ l6é 
jpiUic mind had been already fÂepaved far AMi 
by aaetber invention of the e^l^eeotb eeatn ry» 
which ^W9M erroneons in principle, dioagh farailÉMe 
ni itt dengn, and coiitiibiitad to the ov«fthra# )»f 
boner Iheoriofl, becaim it had Mien ittto Aekwrt* 
«f a eed who were mialed by eadiOaiaiiB. Hda 
«eet was that ni the Beomimisii^ and the kivenitinâ 
that of the Phynocratio Syàm^ as il wae êaBe4 
which, by eatimatàng the wealth of a.nallml aotely 
'HOGovdbg to the maw of ita natnral pi^«<$tiiMia> 
tended to reduce all public bordena to a «ngie laK 
4mkiid, and conaei|aeatly to introdnco a fMHbet- 
«foality i» property. The inrMklet of th» 4oe»> 
trine was a phyaician of Paria, named Fia n eia 
^Steeanay ; though Victor de Rifaetti, Manpria da 
Mirabean, waa ita moat ssealotia proftiigaloiw 
. The first French woik en thia new ri{|to el tàa 
people appeared in 1746, inder the Ittto 4â]^p0èt 
dft Lois, or Spirit of Lawa, Ita anthofi Bei«i 
Blonteeqniea, there ^tolled the vepreaeMatà^eaya» 
tem^ and the doctrine of the émnm of p&trt/Ê^ 
which from iliat moment became two* of the aHi- 
cha of finitb in the new phfloao|diy^ which none» 
were allowed to eontroirert. The Spiiit «f'bÉ!W% 
A itork written with elegance, and lep&efee wilb 
' wit, often profound, -tboi^'h eomeifaiee a a perfieM» 
«ombinea with aeme apl^did and mUxtat ideaa^ 
a unmb^r of sophiama, anbtletiea, and elmtw. Un 
enigmatieal manner in whidi the ehthor eemetimea 
deHvwra faimaelg. 4àa led aome to impwte> doclfbaa> 
to him wtdch^prébably never entered into hiyaefa- 
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taw* Fottr yemê aft«rwarèi» RooMean» » nati?|^ 
0f Gtiieya» published his Soeitd CovUmcif elo* 
ipUdAÛy eompQsed, but feeble in point of reoaoii* 
m^ The aaUior mem% to prove, that, by an on- . 
giml eo&traet, the people had reeerred Uie t%bl 
of «leelariiig their miiid on erety thing reklâng to ^ 
go^nenunen^-^-a moostroas afstem, which, instead' 
of Ih^ liboty which it professes to introduce, tend» 
in^establisb the aMt rerolting despotism, by giv'* 
i^itfae whole power to the majority; that fs, to 
abo least eaHghtened^ and most unreflecting part 
#f the nation. 

, ]jpi< oottsequenee of these publioations, a vatt 

.awnber^ of writers set tliemselres to propiqgate 

pmà inculcate on the young, 1^ doctrme of tb^ 

aoyiefeignty of the peoph», as the sotvee wfaeneo 

all leg^âmate power emanated. This doctrine ad^ 

milled a case, which its partisans, howerer, agie^ 

nev^ eiâ^, naosely, an act by which the pe0«- 

pie had di^Iegated the exercise either of a part ùt 

itie whole of their . power. It made despotism 

lawfcil, wherarer it was found actually established .; 

joad it led to anairchy, siace idl delegated jiowter 

juay be withdrawn, and because the . sovereign 

people could never deprive the next generation of 

' their natural and imprescriptible rights. 

• These new doctrines were received in sooiér 

6<M»ytries u4iich had resisted the poison of irreli- 

^ipOB. They found numerous partisans in Gerr 

USany^ where they seemed to many to be the final 

Iteoompli^ment of the Refonnation pf the seven- 

: teenth century» which was regarded as the era of 

..xaiy^us. lib^y. .The literary journals of that 

.country promu^ated the«i in all forms ; they pre- 

«ailed in cmiversitie» aad seminaries oC learning ; 
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dxSeteiit sovereigns did homage to ihem, fiattçfçd 
by. the panegyrics which the philosophers bestowed 
on them. 

The time at length came^ when the. abettors of 
^dieae opinions thought men's minds sufficiently 
prepaered ùx beginning to put their new system in 
practice. A professor at Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, 
Bamed Adam Weiahaupt, founded a secret ordca*, 
.called, the Ifluminati (177&), who, under the 4)s- 
^ise of Free Masonry, and the discipline pnc- 
tised in the institutions of the Jesuits; professed in 
appearance a love for truth and virtue» and ft 
hatred for prejudice and despotism ; but who inU 
laated their disciples in the projected revolution ; 
and taught them to shake off all restraint, both 
civil and religious, to overturn every established 
authority, and restore to mankind that liberty and 
equality which, it was said, they had enjoyed in 
a state of nature, and .of which the institution of 
civil government had deprived them. This order 
was detected and dissolved (1785); but only in 
Bavaria, for it continued in several countries of 
Germany, and probably still exists under. other 
forms. 

It was in this manner that the public mind was 
cc^rrupted in the eighteenth century. Obedience 
and love to- their kings ceased to be the boast and 
glory of the- people'; a vague desire to change 
took possession of men*s minds, and filled their 
heads with errors ; and hence was engendered 
that bloody revoliftion, which will form the subject 
of our Ninth Period. In the Eighth, on which ' 
we are now entering, the polity of Europe "expe-" 
rienced several remarkable changes. 

The equilibrium among the different States, 
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disëompciBed hj tlie ambiâon of Louis XIV, 
hdàà been eonfirmed hy the peace of Utrecht, 
which lasted during twenty-four year» withonf 
any great alteration. Neverthelens, in the political 
tfansactiona which to<^ place at this time, England! 
enjoyed a preponderance which had been growing 
gradaally since she had ceased to be the Uieatn» 
of cinl discord. The glory which she had acquir- 
ed by the success of her arms in the Spanish war% 
and the important advantages which the treaty 
of Utrecht had procured her, both in Europe and 
America, augmented her political power, and gave. 
W an influence in general affairs which slienerett. 
iMid enjoyed before» That nation carried tbelt 
eommerce and their mariné to an extent which 
6»tild not fttT to alarm the otber commercial And 
Maritime states, and mal(e them perceive that, if the 
eare of their own trade and independence made it 
neeessary to maintain à system of equilibrium oi^ 
^ Continent^ it was equally important for their 
prosperity that bounds should be set to die mono-' 
pf&liidng power of England. This gave rise at 
ftrsf to a new kind of rivalty between France and! 
Bi^aad^r^ rivalry whose effects were more par- 
ticâariy BMinifested after the middle of the eigh** 
tem^ century, and which occasioned an intimate 
alliance among the branches of the House of Bour*' 
h&h. At a later date, and in consequence of. the 
{Principles wbieh the English professed as to the 
eonimeree of neutral states, the powers of the 
North leagued themselves against that universal 
dominion which they were accused of wishing to 
VÊorp over the sea. In the Ninth Period, we shall 
ev«ii tee the whole Continent for a short time 
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turned against that nation — ^the only on» thai h» 
heen able to presenre her commerce and her iii-^ 
dependence. 

This preponderance of England is the fini 
change Which the political system of Europe eat*' 
perienced in the eighteenth centnry. The second 
took place in the North. Till that time, the 
northern comitries of Europe had neyer, exoept 
transiently, had any political connexions wHh the 
South* Russia, separated by the possessions of 
Sweden on the coasts of the Baltic, had belong 
ed rather to Asia than to our quarter of tim 
world. Poland, faMen fT<»n her ancient greataeea, 
had sunk into a state of anarchy a&d exhaii8tiiia« 
Denmark and Sweden were disputing the conw 
mand of the Baltic, and had no other influence ea 
the politics of the South than that which Sweden 
had acquired by the personal qualities of some of 
her kings* The great war of the North, whiiib 
broke out at the commencement of the eighteentli^ 
century, and the conquests of Peter the Great, 
which extended the limits of his Empire as to a» 
the Giilf of flnland, and reduced Swedtti to i^ 
state of debility from which she has not yet reeo- 
▼ered, enabled Russia not only to take a disti»^ 
guished lead in the North, but to become aa kn« 
portant member in the system of Europe. 

Meantime, the foundation of the PrusMan mo- 
narchy gave rise to a new and intermediate' power 
between the North and the South ; but that slatA 
remained within the bounds of mediocrity unt^ the 
middle of the eighteenth century. At that, âne 
the genius of Frederic II. alone raised it to a 
pitch of greatness which enabled it to strvg^lo »- 
gainst the superior force ^f ita neighbodn^ hot 
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ifjlboat nuwAdog tb» indepeadftnoe of otbttT' sCatM. 
Tbis growing power of Pnissi^, bowever,. occa- 
sioned a rivalry between il and Austria, wbich for 
sei^^ty years bad an inânence on tbe politics of 
Euvopa. It produced tbe extraordinary spectacle 
o£, an intimate alliance between two ancient rivals, 
ûti» Houses of Aostria and Bonrbon ; and, by di- 
i^difig Germany between two opposite 83r8teins, it 
pave<} tbe way for tbe dissolution of tbat Empire» 
3ttcb was tbe tbird cbange wbich tbe polity of 
£iUK^ experienced in course of tbe eigbteentb 
€e*tary« 

Th& f onrl^ cbange .was less felt tban tbe tbree 
o^Ts; its fJRtal consequences did not devriope 
tbfWs^lFes until the Ninth Period. For tbe first 
time within tbe last three centuries, the sovereigns 
of Europe ventured to break treaties and to vio* 
bite- en^gagemeatis, to declare war and undertake 
eopquests, without alleging any other motives than 
seasons of con^nenieace, and the ambition of ag- 
giawidtteaaekit. Thus the basis of the equilibrium 
sfistèm» the inviolability of possessions honourably 
açqmred, was sapped, and the downfal of tl^ 
whole .«ystem prepared. The events of the wars 
for ibe suocessicm of Austria» fumished the first 
e^i^ples.of this contempt for treaties ; they were 
renewed in an filanniag manner on. the partition 
of >Po)andi and by the attempts which tbe Em* 
penar Jos^h made to seize Bavaria. The act o^ 
inliqiûty cooMmtted against Pokmd was often .cUed, 
dilnag,the pm;iod of tbe French Revolution, to 
j^nfUyM^k sorts of violence and usurpation; and it 
WAAjfoUowed by a long tram of calamities. 

CoBNaneroe' oontiniied, in the eigfateieiitb can- 
tavy» t^ be one o( the. prindqpal objects tbat «cou* 
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.pMd tbe CaUMli of Bmipe. TiM iiiéraMlflè 
«jfitam «a» bmigiit to gieat pêrfimSlIoiH «id'fiè- 
iwae» «îdi iD«st natiom, the bttit of their •dllv^ 
siBtntioii. TW maritime powen tttfaed âB tftcih- 
attantMQ, and beatawad diegnataat care, 4m lÊireir 
/Dalooîea, the namber and '«PaaHh of which H^été 
aagaieated hy new attablishnent» and hatter t^ 
gnlatioM. la imttalkm of Loais XIV^ nMst Of 
the atatea kept ap naaMiowi standing aMikiÉ^ a 
INractioe wldch they ercn carried to eacata. 'Hie 
InflaaBoa of £n§^aiMl in- Conttaeiital aftifaa was^ in- 
creaaed ; as she had no occaaion to avgnMnt hef 
#WA anny in proportion to thai of odier king-- 
dome» she was able to fnrnsh thèai méût «hoae 
iafpliea which, were naoessarf to canyon their 
Mfara. Besides» shioa the ûme of Frederic 11^ or 
aboot the year 1740, tactics» and the milHAff art 
m ganand» had laadied a éeg^ of perfection 
which seemed scsao^y to admit of farther ianpnMo^ 
arnnt. Fmally» the financial ayateaer of sof^ial 
alataa experieaiced a reroiarioa, by the la i aattoa 
of pabUc fnada for the payment of natieoal debts; 
especially tint instilqted by Mr Pitt» called thé 
Sinking Fand.] 

Tha extraordinary efforts which the powaia ^ 
Earape had made daring the last «eatlHy^ û» 
aMÛataining the eqoi&rium of the Ceatbeata- 
piaat the ambitions designs of Franco and Swe^ 
dtti. brought on a long period of tvinqaâlhy, 
which gave these nations an opportnnity tim^ 
conraging arts» iadostry aad comaDeroe, and thoré» 
by repairing the erih winch the long aaddnai*' 
tioas wan had oceasioasd* Cabinets were sltsa^ 
tlira to maîmain the stipnialioBa of the trsatiet of 
Utraebt and Stockhdbn; aad^ by asaaas é§ nëgo* 
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mtmJH, to f«&rd «faisBi e«eiy ^iàklstg tkn m%lit 
isriÛAdiè a ^]ii»w gsiiend wir. TiiB good under* 
.^tiwding-tbat subsiftted» botween I^huico and Great 
j&Xtaio daûg th» oetgaiof Geoige L aad tbe be- 
lliipiflg of that of Gcm^ Il^^^^or, inol^r wofaa^ 
jimd^r (be admioistcatton of Walpole, was tbe ef« 
,fi9Ct of tbosQ tempoiaiy iotemts that en^nMised die 
j[^>tfptM»»«of the taro Coarta^^^he on» being aader 
tfBKWtiQf tbe.Pf^eadai:^ and the other alarmed at 
tbe ambitioiM projects of Spain. ^« 

, . Tb^0ake of Orleans, Regent of Prance daring 
t]»e aiin^^ji ofi I^oiuaXV.». wav anxioas to main-^ 
taiii tbat paaoevand political order whicb tbe late 
tn^^ (bed introduced; baring it in view to re^ 
m^y those dSeorders. ia the^ fimoMe, which Loai» 
X^y»}had)eftvi8odaplorablea8tate.' Tbe King 
of (Spaiay on tbe< oifeber band, who was desirous of 
i»kVi^i«^%hi8 ijgbls t» the crown of France, went 
i|l|^. t^ mk «riieinee of Cardinal Alberont, * has 
p^^VSMS ^^^i purportiagto roiew the war; to^ 
])9^9(m§9er those- temtocies which the peace ^ 
Ulf^fMÇihtM dismembered from the Spanish mo^' 
narchy ; to deprive the Dako of Oritaas of the 
regency^ and vest it in the King of Spain ; and to 
place the Prétende»'»! son of James IL^ on the 
throne, of Great Briiein. 

The treaty of Utrepbt, althongfa. it had tiai^ 
quiULsed a g?eet part of Europe, was aeverthelesa 
defect^v^) in aslar as it had net reconciled the £m* 
peror and th^ King of Spain, the ^two principal 
claMoants to the. Spanish «accession* The Empe* 
ror^ Cliai^ VJ[^ did not recognise' Philip V^ in 
his« iQpij^Uty. of King of Spain; aad Philip^ m hie 
ttpfin». Tf^^^ed to ae^piiesce in those partitions of 
the^jSpam^h monai'chy, which tbe tteaty of Utréeht 
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ted«tipaktediii{mw«rth«£iivmr. TS^Htm- 
iwft tlie fNMfeeti aad aecral ÎBlrig«M of tho Sp^ 
aiah minister» the Ihik» of Orieui» Itb^pgbfl'^if 
«onrtiiig aa «llkiiM with Sagkad» as heiog^^l» 
-few«p most p«ti«il«ly iatcraited in nMÛfttMÔiii 
«be trealf of Utiecht, the fimdeaMMa srtîder ^ 
which had been^ktrted hy hetielfc JTÏM ■Bietirei 
into whseb the United Fnmnem fàao» eûtmi$é^mm 
mid«dedattheHagiiB(Jaii.4.l717). Tboivll^ 
des of the trei^ty of Utrecht, those «BpectiUfwhiA 
iriated ta the gB c c m a i a n of the two crowns m^ife 
there renewed; and the Regittl, in* oomplniaanrfi 
to the King of England, agreed to. baniih ^kmtt^ 
tendar lioni Ffaace» and to admit Bfitiat» comiiia» 
aarifit into Dnaldric to eaperintead that fvip^ç*^ 

Cardinal Alheroni, withent heing in the leaM 
disoaiHMffted by the Tiriple AUiaaoe, pemwtlB^ Ml 
hia deaiga of raeommencing the war* N^ JaoWM» 
had he recniitedthe Spanish ibyoe% and tgmp^ 
an ez|Mditioa, than he aitachod Saidinla, idbmk 
he to^ from the Emperar* This «m^neat! junt 
followed by that of Sicily, whidi the ^£paMMt 
took from the Duke of Safoy(17ta)« ^ . * «* 
V Fnuce and England^ indignant at the inftae» 
tîmi of a tveaty wUch they segaided as thetrv4)iwi 
work, immediatdy conclnded with the EaopOMf, 
at London ( Ang. S* 1718), tho âanoae Qnacb^a 
AUiance, whioh contained the plattof « Henty tff 
peace, tobemadebetween^eJSmpwo», tiie Kii^ 
of Spain, and the Duke ^ Savoy. The nHied 
powers engaged to ohmin the^ieoaent of the pnttiei 
interested in this proposal, aad'ifr case of rafiaEKti 
to compel them by foroe of anns« Jkê Eaaperot 
wna to renounce his right to the Spamsk^enawnt 
«ad toacka<(wiedge PhMip y.(^thekgittm«ln<Kjh^ 
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éÊ'Sftàà^ m eéntidaralioii of thtt- priMcf Mnottn^ 
dot tbo provitMa of Italy «ad f^ KelheriftB^ 
wim «die troMy of Utrecht and tbo-qnadniple 
éOkanifid adjwdged to tlie £Bi{>eron Tb« Duke of 
Sm^ofwm to oede ëmïy to Atati^ receMng^ 
SMd&Ha iiicxcliaiige» wfaidi the Kiog of Spaili wte 
a» «tfadako; The right of t«frenioa to the crowii 
of "tipain was tranainred from Sidlf to Sanimia»- 
tkÊti^tèBLtv Vk&mae granted to Don Ofdoa, éUteat 
aaii^'4if Philip V<, hy hio second «mrriage, tfao* 
o f i aii tu a i rerenkm and ioreirtttiire of die dadiiee of 
Fteaaa and Piacentla, as well as the gtBxié dnehy 
of «TnaoanjTy on eondkioa of holdiag laem as fmfé^ 
fludof^f ^ Etnpetor and the I^a^hié, alt^ tfae^ 
deeease^ ilie hm9 aiate issae of ike ikasilies of 
Hameae'luMl Medici, who wearè then hi po ss e s s i on i 
aadf-the hetter t9 secure this donhle saccêinon t» 
ftoiafonty they agreed to hitrodo^oe a bodf of ^ 
d w w a aa d Swiss into the two dtichies, to be qatar^ 
mpéà'in Leghponi, PertSi^Femjo^ Parma, and Fkn*' 
ûÊÊÈlâàé' The contracting powers nndeptook to gna^^ 
siMM> the, payment of these troops. 

The Duke of Saroy did not hesitate to tmh* 
ii a iH a the conditkns of the ^iiadniple alfiimee ; 
iNieit wad otherwise with ^ King of Spain, whd» 
penéMdîn his reftnal ; when France and Engtnd* ' 
deeiaied war again» him. The French' hii^ed 
the ptovinees of 6atp«scoa «nd Catalonia^ ti^M)o 
dM Engliab seiaed Gsâliciii and the port <tf Vi^; 
TiMae tîgoroiis proceedings Aodk the resoIni^oBO 
of 4N Kkg ef Spain. He» signed the qnadrôple 
aHitce, and bankhed the Cardinal Alh^oiii fronT 
hài'Oflmit» the adinser of lliose measmes of wUeh 
tiai «Hies ooasplatned. The ^ Spanish tfoope theaf 
l^ly and fian&kih, wfaeii i^ Bmptj, 
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ror took possession of the formeri and TkliiMr'^* 
mtuleiiSy Duke of Savoy, of the latter. 

The war to all appearance was at Obl hod; 
peace, however, was far from being conclnded» aiîâ 
there still remained many difficnItieB to settle b^ 
tween the Emperor, the King of Spam, and the 
1>ake of Savoy. To accomplish this, and conclvde 
a definitive treaty between these three powers a 
Congress was summoned at Cam'bray, whidli w)is 
to open in 1721, nnder the mediation of Ftêiteé 
and England ; but some disputes which arose re^ 
garding certain preliminary artides, retarded dteii* 
meeting for several years. Their first and princ^ 
<^ct WBB to efiect an exchange of the acts of 
mutual renunciation between the Emperor and 
the King of Spain, as stipulated by the treaty of 
the quadruple alliance. The Emperor, who was 
relu(;tant to abandon his claims to the SpttiiA 
monarchy, started difficulties as to the form of 
these renunciatimis. He demanded that Philip's re- 
nnnciation of the provinces of Italy and the Nether- 
lands, should be confirmed by the Spanish Ccntes. 
PhHip demanded, in his turn, that the renunda- 
tion of the Emperor with reg»rd to Spain, shoÉld 
be ratified by the States of the Empire. To get 
dear of this difficulty, France and England agreed» 
yy a special compact, signed at 'Puis (Sept. ^. 
1721), tiiatthe renunciations of both princes, how- 
ever defective they might be, should be held valid 
under the guaranty of the two mediating poweia. 
' Scflvcely was this difficulty settled, when aâ- 
oth^r presented itself,^ much more embarrassii^. 
This related to the Company of Ostend, vfhïâi thé 
]Eîmperorhad instituted, and to mdiich, by char* 
ter signed at Yienna (Dec 19. 1722), beliad 
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fffffotfiûf for thirty yea»» ijbe escliuure privilege of 
trading to the East and West Indies» and the coasla 
oC «Africa. That establishment set the maritime 
powerp;at variance with the Emperor; especially 
ihl» Dutch, who regarded it as [»e^adicial to their 
Indian commerce. They maintained, that accord* 
ing to the treaty of Manster, confirmed by the 
twenty-sixtt article of the Barrier Treaty (1715), 
the trade of the^ Spaiijards with the East Indiea 
,^11:98 to remain as it was at that time. / . 

.Nothing in these preliminary discussions mat 
lri|h so much opposition as the grant of 1^ 
«Yentoid reversion and investiture of Tuscany» 
^arma» and Placentia» which the Emperw had 
engB^df by the Quadruple Alliance, to give to Don 
Carlos, the Infant of Spain- The Duke oi Parma, 
the Pope, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany joined 
in opposition to it. Anthony, the last Duke of 
Parma and Placentia, of the House of Famese, de- 
Ql^nded that the Emperor should never, during 
his Jife» exercise over the duchy of Parma, the ter- 
ritorial rights established by the treaty of the. Qnap 
druple Alliance. The Pope also protested loudly 
against that clause of the treaty which deprived 
him of the rights of superiority over Parma and 
^GMcentia, which his predecessors had enjoyed for 
several centuries; As for the Grand Duke. of 
I^^scany, John Gaston, the last of the Medici, he 
maintained, that as his duchy held of Qod only, he 
could never permit that it should be dedaied a 
fief of the Empire ; nor recpgnise th^ Inl»nt of 
Spain as heir of his estates, to the prejudice of km 
dl»ter s «rights, the widow of the Elector Paktine. 

Charles VL without stopping at these objeo- 
. V0]>. II. . V . 
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ÛÊÊÊh laid ûm f im hi Ê m n/t ûmb^ïtimAmHm \ 
1km Diet éf RaiMMm; and, «Her bavii^^ibtmiiBd 
iMr confeMU, lie oàoMd copies to be made of the' 
leMenef reTenioii and inTeetimre iiieiToar of Den- 
efeiléBaiidlnikefa«*nMe: Hieie teriagbeen fnre- 
aemed'to tile Omgnm^ the King^ef SfMdii mfa a e a 
to iiecMYe tlMm ; aUegiagtbe pioleeta of «he Fepey 
wdtheChMid Dvkeof Tuscany r nor weidd I» 
4q;tee ti» theAi, except en eend^timi of an «ot'tf 
gnaranty on die pwt oi the mediating poiven^ 
Allthittediffiealtlee being Milled» andthepieli* 
minaiies deeed, they nt length proceeded wkh tfatfT 
•eenfeiencee at Canhimy ( Apiti 1794), for ilie eon* 
ehttionef a d^nitiTe peace betireen the Empewn^ 
iheKittgof Spain, and the Duke of 8avoy» Bvwy 
tfamg seemed arrived at an amienble tetwinÉâon^ 
when some diffeKsnees arose between thecmmnw* 
sienevB of the Emperor and those of the medaHiBg 
pesrersy which occasioDedneirintemptiotts* •• 
^ Meantime, the IMcé of Boorbony whe^ had sae»- 
«seded the Dnke of Orieans in the tthnilryi «sit 
back to Spain the Infknta Maria, danghi»' ef Btt- 
lip Vn who had been ^dncated at she eom^ 'tf 
iVanee,4is the intended spouse of Lolii»XY« This 
osent broke up the Congress. I%ihp V.» inigin B y 
offended, rscalled his ministemirom Oambialy. B»> 
von Ripperda,^ whom lie had sent as envoyto the 
Imperial <3o«rt, pnt an end V> ^m différences èë- 
Sveeen tiràse two powers, in despite of the medi»* 
sbn of Fiance. In oenseqnenoe, a speeial tierity 
sras oonclnded at Vienna beureen aie Empomv 
smdthe King^ Sp«n (April 80. i725). TUs 
treaty renewed the rennndatien of Philip ¥« to 
«he prorinces èf Italy and lie Ndiierlands, as well 
à that of the Empeior to Spain and Ah &diak 
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IfeefmlMl mmdkmm of tho d«elile» #1 
iMd Flawmim and lliat «jf ihe^rMid éadly «f Twk 
cBoy^' wen»sko confirmed* TIm ovXy noir cl«w^ 
•onttdtted in ihe tn9$fy^mB ihot by wkich tho 
Kiag of SfMHii «ndorlocÀ to ffonaatoe ihe fiwioMi 
Ai^mtic SnetioMof ÇhiriM VI.» wUchooewod 
10 tiM davgliter of ûuA pmoo tho snooowio» <tf oil 
liio odtatoo. .^ It WM eVàtAy •» lb» ooeooaf ihaft 
Pha^ V.bwoBionooadlod to tho Coon of ^ 




thyod^ 
I tho Enpemr oad tho K% 
of SfNdo. AnoBg othor cioototj oio woo thoitho 
finpooar ^«dd iaterpoao to obtoia for tho Kiog 
•f ëpm tho ceotitBtioo of Gihnltor and tho ialaad 
of Mhioffaa ; «duUo BfaiKp, o« hia aido» granted to 
thoiahifyiHy of the Ëmperoroad hlosaly|eota free 
outfoau'o into hia- portÉ« and ail itnnraaitioa and 
p r oro ga i if o a which wove eq|oyed by tho satioBa in 
tho atrictaat ooMmomial eonnexioaa witb Spain. 
Unae ckHMoa. alanned Eagkad and Holland; aad 
thftantioMOf which bad been establiahod botwoan 
the Conrta of Vieona and Madrid ottneted mof^ 
.pocdcnhk'ly tho attention of tho Dnke of Bonrboo, 
^ h odioa dod tho reaenttnant of the Kiog of Spain, 
na-he had adidtod the tntnrn el the Infimta. To 
imvontany aneh conte<{noBco% he aet on font n 
4oagQo with Eiigknd and Fnuaia» eapnbioirf eonn- 
tningÉingthat of Yienna, whioh wa» eonelodod at 
HeBPoiihawaon, near Hanover (^pt. 3« 1725), and 
ia known hy tho nanm of tho AUumceof Eanoim'. 
.*.'.- All Eovope «aas divided- betwera tbes»twoal- 
-Hanoeak HoHand^ ^Sweden, and DjBnoMrk aoeodod 
^'tho afiiaaeo of Hanover. ^ Gntbtrine L of Raa- 
•oi%'flD(id.the frindlpol Catholie Smtea of the Em- 



pKmyàmàûmofyvtmm. The BupMr tfl«rf 
•«ceefNied in detaishmg llie Kkg of Fmalki .fUe^ 
ibe alliaiiee of Hwierer.lo job his ouni. Bun^ 
teemed. ihen «D' ibe ew% of « f^enenl war % û^Heo^ 
hefwndAre.to ibe diffisfeot cwirto were reedlèd. Tlîè 
Engliak aeol.a nvmerons and powerM fiee( to jft'- 
uekka^ tlM MedfitemnMB, and tke Baltic ; mhSà» 
the Speoiand» oanMiéiiised hoatiîtîes, by l^yia^ 
#«g8. to Gibraltar. > The death of the-Empuefle'êf 
Russia (May 17. 1727), however, caused a cbttlger 
ia the. di^îositioii of the • Northern powen. I'be 
EmpeKOr» seeing he could no^ hmger reckon on tiiè 
assistance^ of Rnssia, showed no anxiefty to secxiM 
die efibrts of the Spaniards ; bnt what chiefly lêen^ 
tributed to the maintenance of peace w«b, that nèi^ 
tber France, nor Eagland were ctesirons of witr. < « 
In this situation of afikirs, the Pope intei^oaed 
hia mediation; and a aew preliminary treaty irai 
signed «t Paris, whieh ordained that àiere sboiild 
be an annistiee for seven years ;- thai the Cmnpany 
of Ostend. should be suspended for tbesafno tinté ; 
and .that » new General Coogi^ess shonld iio^bdé 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. , ' **'^ ' 

. This congress was first transferredite Cambmy^ 
and thence, to Soissons, where it was opened^ta 
1728. Ambassadors from almost «11 tfa^ Cotels 
of Europe appeared. there; and they espectèÉ^ 
with some reason^ » happy conelosion of ale bw^ 
ne^ ; BB most, of the difficultiea which had* einbaf>> 
rsssed the Congress of Cambray. were s0Ctled«^bjr 
the peace of Vienna, and as theoidy subjeet^ 
liberation was to settle- the suceession oî FitHai^ 
and Tuscany. Bat the Emperor having deaumd^ 
ed that the Austrian Pragmatic Sftnetion^ooldes 
adopted as the basis of ûm- arning^ents for esta- 



Viéiiâg tbft fm» of SmMons, thét inddenf be^ 
came tbe «abject of new dispaliMk C«rdtii«l Fiewy , 
thwK prime nuttster of Fnnce, baving stnmgiy op- 
poaod this claim of the Courf of Viellnl^v tbe EnSà^' 
potor, in bia ta», ibfaar obelades in tbe ^sf of ^ 
the nefodaiion at SoiMMMw. Tbis inettned ihô^ 
^îawHiiiil to make overture» to tbe Coart of Ma*' 
40^ «ritb wbom be concefled a 8e«3«t négocias^' 
tjOQi, m wbiob he rito foaad meaae to afleodato^ 

^^ This 9Hffe rise to a treaty of peaee, imion, and> 
oSitMiirejdliaBce« which wae sigaed at Senile be- 
tiFveaFancet Spain» aad Engkiid (Novewbef ^r 
I7S9). These poarert engaged to gauaatee llie^ 
sqc^MMnion «f Pama and Tuscany in iaTOar of tbe 
Ëifeat I>on Carlos; and to inflect tbis» they re-' 
ae&ved to.aahscitQte six tbooMmd Spanish troops 
iBrtfaaSarisa garrisons, named by the Quadruple 
AlUanot* , The Dutch, acceded tp that traaty, in 
cpasideration of the engagement which tbe 'COn^' 
traotiag powe» oame undar to give thorn en» 
im «aiiB&Étion with respect to the Company oT 
OstawL 

. Ihe Es^MTOv, finding tbe tiaaty of SefiUe coil» 
dadad without his cooperation, was apprehensive' 
o| harag failed in his principal aim, viz. tbe adop- 
tion of the Austrian Pragmatic Sanction. He waa 
iwUgnaat that the allies at Sofilla should pretend 
te^lajr down the law to hxm tondiii^ tb» abotifioB 
af the Oatmid Company, and the intaxMluetion of 
.%aaidi troops into Itidy. Aceeedfoigly, being de«' 
taaaimed not to cokn{^, be immediaiely broke eflpi 
allsektbnship with the Court ^of Spain; here* 
cidledbis ambassador^ and took measures to pre* 
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fMit die Spankh, Iroopa from takîag posBessiort^ 
Italy. The last Ddce of Panna, AnthoBf Fm^ 
neae, heiDg dead (1731)» he took pôaseaaioa eiUs 
duchy by foroe of anoa» v 

' At kngflb, to téraûnle all theae.difièraieea, Ae. 
King of Enghuid, in .eoncert with the S tatet Gie* 
lim» .opened a negociatlan widi the E mpe rer; 
the resuU of whidi was a treaty. <^ «llîanée, signed 
et Viennm between him» England ^oà JEioUand 
(March 16. 1731). In virtue of that tseaty^ the 
thiee ^sontadiag powers mntnaily gvaranteed their 
eetatea» rights and possessions ; England and Hdl- 
Umd, more especially, engaged to gnraiita«^tlie 
Amstrian Pragmatic Sanction ; and the Emperor» 
on his side, consented to the introduction of ^Spa* 
nish troq>8 into Italy, and. to, the sappreasion^ ef 
the Company of Ostend; he even agrôed that the 
Netherhuids should nerer carry on trade with the 
JnHipfty either by. the Ostend Company» or any 
other. 

In conséquence of this treaty, wdnch was .af «• 
proved by die Statea^General, Don Carlos* teôk 
possession of Parma and Placentia ; and the>Gnnid ' 
Duke of Tuscany also recognised Imn as his^ sue- 
oeeM>r. Thus terminated these <l(»g disputes about 
the Spanish Suocession, after having agitated the 
gieatw part of Europe for upwards of ^irty yearn. 

In the midst of these coatenti«a% a warhadansea . 
between the Porte and the Republie of. Venie»; 
i^tiwhidb the Emperor Charles VL was also impdi* 
Gated. The Turits were deairans of lecovsnig 
tb« Morea, which they had been obliged to shandmi 
to the Venetians at the pease of Carlowitai hut. 
instead of attacking that KepuUic, while the Bm> 
peror was engaged with the French war» and «a» 
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iMe- to ' rentier it awittatice, they waited tiir^e- 
oonclnsion of the treiitie» of Utrecht, Ras^adt, and 
BadoD, before they declared bostilitiee. The pre» 
texts which the Turks made to justify this rufitare 
#ere extremely frivolous ; b«t they knew well that , 
tlie Venetians, ^o had lived in the most complete 
jseeinity since the peace of Carlowit&s, had neglected 
^*tepafr the fortiâcations which had been destroy- 
ed in the war, and that it would be easy for them, 
to reeonqner them. 

In;fÎEkct, during the campaign of 1715, the Grand 
Vizier not only recovered the Morea, he even dis- 
possessed the Venetians of the places which they 
sifll retained in the Isle of Candia ; and, at the 
«ommeneement of the following eampaign, they 
knd Mege to ^he town of Corfu. Charles VL 
thoi^ht be was bound, as a guarantee of the peace 
of CarlowitsE, to espouse the cause of the Venetians ; 
lie deelaied war against the Porte, and his exam'- 
pie was followed by the Pope and the King of 
SpÛB, who united their fleets to those of the Re« 
public.' The Turks were defeated m several «n-^ 
gagensoitB, and obliged to raise the siege of Cor- 
fii, after sacrificing a great many lives. 

'The campaigns ofil716 and 1717 in Hungary» 
wen triumphant for the armies of the Emperor ; 
Piîace Eugene gained a brillaint victory over the 
Gnoid Vizier, near Peterwaradin (August ôth), 
wUdi enisled him to invest Temeswar, which he 
carried after a siege of six months, and thus com- 
pkited the conqneat of Hui^ary. To crown his 
gioiy, that great obtain next undertook the siege 
irf Belgrade,, regarded by the Turks as the princi«' 
jpd bulwark of their Empire. The Grand Vieier 
narohod to the relief of theplace, at the head of 
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a formkliibk vmy. He cftcaiiiped beim B^ln 
grade» and enclosed the Imperial army wUlua a, 
fl^micircle, reaching firom the Danube to the Save» 
Prince £ngeue had then no other altemaùve thaftr 
to leave his camp, and attack the Tnrkt in tfaeic 
iatiencbmentik He took hia meaamea with aoch 
address, that, in spite of the great 8apenonS|r of 
the Turks, he forced them badi to their camp» and 
p«t them completely to rout (Aug^ 16. 1717)^. . 

Tliis victory was followed by the redQelîoii.e£ 
Belgrade, and several other places on the Save and 
the Danube* The Porte began to wish for poaee; 
and as the Empeior, who had just been attacked 
in Italy by the Spaniards, was equally deairows to 
put an end to the war, both parties agreed to ac^-- 
çept the mediation of England and Holland. . A 
eongreaa was opened at Passarowit3,a.siBaU liarim. 
in Servie, near the mouth of the Morau. A peaoa 
was there concluded between the three belligeieat. 
powers (Jttly2L 1718), on die baaiaef the Utip9$m 
sidetis» TbeEoq^eror xetaioedTemeawar,Oiaofa». 
Belgrade, and the part of Wallachia lying on tbia 
akb of the river Aluta; as also Servia, . aocecdiag 
to the limits d^ermined by the trea|^» and both 
^waks of the Save, from the Driae to the Uana. 
The Venetians lost possession of the Morea, bnl 
they retained several places in Heraegovina, Dal* 
matia, and Albania» which they, had con^pienid 
during the wai*. The Porte reetored tfi tk» the 
Island of Cerigo. in the Archipelago. 

The success of Charles YL in Uiia war p«oe«p^ 
ed some new advantagea to his house,' on the pait 
of the States of Hungary. The Diet of 1687^ 
in vestbg the hereditary right of thai kiagdem 
m the £mp^:or, LeopoU L, bad reatiictod thai 
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rittfit^ 6(rfeTy to:'ihci male descfendAnts' of the Hotîse 
of Austria; and Charles VI.', on his accession to 
the throne, had 'acknowledged the elective right of 
the States, in case ^e should happen to die with- 
oirt tearing any male ofispring. This prince, finding 
aft«rmrds that he had no other children left than 
Ûm two daughters hy his marriage with Elizabeth 
prineeSB of Bremswiek, and being desirons of se- 
curing to* them the succession of Hungary as well 
as liUi other estates, assembled a Diet at Presburg 
(17f2),-and there engaged the States of the king- 
dbm to extend the right of succession to females; 
according to the order which he had established in 
thé Austrian Phigmatic Sanction, and published. 
sonfie years before. ' 

* A revolution happened in. the government of 
Sweden immediately aftei: l^e death of Charles 
Xil;,' and before the great war of the North was 
qmte ended. Reduced to a state of unfeigned 
d»ere8S by this folly, ambition, and inflexible ob- 
ttàûkcf of that prince, Sweden saw her finest pro- 
tinees occupied by the enemy, her commerce an- 
nihilated, her armies and her fleets destroyed; 
They attributed these disasters chiefly to the ab- 
Bolute power of Charles XII., and the abuse he had 
made of it. The only remedy for so many evils, 
they conceived, was to abolish a power which had 
become so pernicious to the State. As Charles 
Imd never been married, the throne, according to 
the hereditary law established in Sweden/ passed to 
-^bk son of the dudiess of Holstein-Gottorp, eldest 
mster of Charles ; but the Senate of Sweden pre- 
ferred to him the princess Ulrica Eleonora, younger 
iRSter of the late king ; because of the declaration 
aiie had made, renotmcbg all absolntô power, and 



o^Meniing lo hold Ae cnfrwiiMiIf by AetemtJEEOfi 
tien of the States of the kiiigckmk. Thetotee^ii 
«a iMenblf held at Stockholm, in die hegmamg^ 
1719, declared the dirone totan, auddica fam 
oeeded to the election of the pESDoeaau WiA^kmtmA 
of election, they preeented.her with « new teaft lai 
gofernpoeat» and an ad kn^wn by ûm name oC iàm 
Ro^ AsmrancCf whidb imposed new liniitaiia— 
on the royal authority. The prince» «gneé ifaesm 
acta (Fehniary 2L), and the States dedaved Ûm^ 
whoever shooid attempt to restore absoloie powers 
should be considered as n traitor to hia coniiÉji» 
The goremroeot was intrusted to the queen «onn 
junctly with the Senate; while the legudii^ power 
was reserved to the States, to meet regularly m éêif 
three years. The ^ueeù had the right of > proyee- 
iag bills or oidinanoee ; but before these «ouMI hare 
the force of law, they were to he siteafted to thé 
cpnaûaationof the States, without whose coneent 
war was never to be prodaimed. Aa for thw ie» 
liberations éi the Senate» it was esaolved, thatiitfaay 
should be decided by a plurality of soaffiEages^.^Hft 
the queen should have two v<rtes, and m eaaâng 
vote besides* Thus, the cUef power was dueled 
in the hands of the Semite, the members of whiek' 
resumed their ancient title of Senat<ir8 of the laag»- 
dom, instead of that of CounseUocs to the S^g^ 
which had been bestowed on iliem at the tetàkth 
tionofl680w .Ulrica Eleonora, afterwar da resigned 
the crown to her hufriMOid prince Frederic of Hesao^ 
Cas»el. The States, in their election of Ihat prinea 
<May 22. 1720), ordained that the Qneeo, in oasa 
she should survive her husband, «hoiM he résa»- 
«tated in her rights, nd resume the crown, witbaai 
the necessity of a neur deUfacmticft«f rtbe Stanà^ 
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IMeric, by tbe Royal Assurance, and the form 
fdPgovarmn^it wfakè he signed, agreed to certain 
itovr mo^cations of tbe royal poirer, espedally' 
ooncera ia g appomtments to places of trust. By 
tliflw. different st^olations, and the changes which 
t«wk]^ace in consequence, the power of the Swe« 
dish Kbgs was gradtu^ly reduced to very narrow^ 
fivilB. It was so much the more easy to make 
faMsmadiroents on the royal power, as the King, 
fay -It radical defect in the new form of government, 
bad no constitutional means of preserving the little 
àntiiorhy that was left him. 
' The death of Augustus XL of Poland, occasion- 
ed new disturbances, which passed fhmi the North 
to the ScfMi of Europe, and "brought about great 
ehani^ in Italy. Louis XV. tooK the opportu- 
nity of that event to replace Staniidaus on the 
tfaitme of P<^and, who was his father-in-law, and 
tfaeHarmerprotegéof Charles XII. The Primate, 
tmà tbe greater part of the Polish nobility being in 
ûm mterest of that prince, he was consequently 
dotted (Sept. 12. 17S3>. 

Anne Iwanowna, duchess-dowi^er of Conrland, 
jpid niece of Peter the Great, had just ascended 
tie dnrone of Russia ; having succeeded Peter IL 
(Jane 20. 17S0), who was cut off in the Bower 
of his age without leaving any pn^ny. The 
gfsoidees, in conferring the crown on Anne, had 
nmted her., power by a capitulation which they 
mpde her sign at Mittau, but whith she cancelled 
Inoudiately on her arrival at Moscow. That 
jM^Bcess, dreacKng the influence of France in 'P6- 
knd, in case of a war between Russia and thé 
Pofte, espoused die interests of Augustus III.^ 
Elector of Sa»niy, ind sonof Ac- late King, nHiom 
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die wished to place on ^e Polisb thnme. Twtf0i 
the Polish nobility» withdrawing from the fiM ef 
election, and supported by a Russian. anny, pe»» 
claimed that prince, in opposition to StanislaiMt 
the protege of France. 

The Russians, reinforced by the Saxon traops» 
arâed Warsaw, and compelled Stanislaus to letm 
to Dantzic, where he was besieged by a Riissiai» 
army, under command of Field-Marshal Munich^ 
and obliged to seek safety in flight. Louis XY» 
wishing to avenge this injury offered to his fother* 
in-law, and not being in a condition to attack &i»« 
sia, he resolred to declare war against the Elmpe* 
Tor ; on the ground that he had marched an amif 
to the -frontiers of Poland, for supporting the e- 
lection of the Saxon prince. 

Spain and Sardinia espoused the cause of Sta- 
nislaus, which seemed to them to be the cause of 
Kings in general ; while the Emperor saw himself 
abandoned by England and Holland, whose assts-^ 
tance he thought he might daim, in yirtne of the 
guarantee which the treaty of Vienna had stipula^ 
ted in his favour. But these powers judged it 
more for their interests to preserve strict neutndi- 
ty in this war, on the assurance which France bad 
given the States-General, not to make the. Aus- 
trian Netherlands the theatre of hostilides. The 
French commenced operations by seizmg Lor- 
raine, the sovereign of which, Frauds Stephen^ 
son of Duke Leopold, was to have married Maria 
Theresa, eldest daughter of the Emperor Charles 
VL It was the Count de Belleisle, who todc 
possession of that dudiy (Oct. 1733). About the 
same time, Marshal Berwick passed the Rhine '«fc 
the head of the French army, and reduced the for- 
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tttm «f KebU' By thus «Uacking a foitne98 of^thâ 
Emi^îre).. France gave the Eipperor a pretext for 
eiigaging th& Germanic Body in bis quarrel. In 
fyct^ he declaiied war against France and her allies ; 
which induced the French to seize several places 
on tbe Moselle, and to reduce the fortress of 
Philipsbnrg, at the siege of which. Marshal Berwick. 
waa skin (June 12. 1734). 
. The principal scene of the war then lay in Italy ; 
where tjbe campaigns of 1734 and 1735 were most 
glorious for , the allies. vAfter the two victories 
which they had gained over the Imperialists near 
Parma (June 29.) and Guastalla (Sept. 17.), they 
made themselves master of all Austrian Lomberëy, 
with the single exception of Mantua» which they 
laid under blockade. A Spanish army, com- 
manded by tbe Duke of Montemar, accompanied 
hy the Infant Don Carlos, directed their march 
on Naples, which threw open its gates to the Spa- 
niards. « The victory which they gained over the 
Imperialists at Bitonto (May 25.), decided tbe fiite 
of the kingdom of Naples. After this conquest» 
the Infant passed to fciicily. He soon reduced 
that island, and was crowned King of the Two Si- 
cilies at Palermo (July 3. 1735.) 

The Emperor, overwhelmed by so many reverses, 
and unable to withstand the powers leagued against 
him, eagerly solicited assistance from Russia. The 
Empress Anne, who saw the war terminated in 
Poland, and Augustus in quiet possession of the 
throne, dispatched a body of ten thousand auxili- 
aries, under the command of General Count de 
Lacy, into Germany, in the spring of the year 
1735. These troops^ the first kusaians who had 

VOÏI- IK X 
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appeared in that counlry, joined the ttnpenalmvjT' 
on. the Rhine» which wai^ .eonunanded by PnDce 
Eogene. That General, however, did not sooceed 
in Im design of transferring ihe seat of war. to 
LcHTaine. 

Matters were in this situation, when the nwrt- 
time powers inteiposed their good offices for re- 
atoiing peace between the Emperor and the Stiitea 
leagued against him. Cardinal Flenry, pesoeîfîng 
that their mediatimi was not agpreeable to the Im-: 
perial Court, took the resohition of concerting a 
secret negodaUon with the Emperor, the result ol 
which was a treaty of preliminaries'; althoii^ much 
deliberation was necessary before comÎDg to the ood« 
elusion .of a définitive peace. This was at length 
signed at Vienna, between France, the Emperor, 
and the Empire, on the 8th of November 17S8. 
The former treaties of Westphalia, Nimegiien, 
Ryswick, Utrecht» and the Quadruple AHmace, 
were admitted as the basis of this treaty. Stanis- 
laus renounced the throne of Poland, ma retained 
the title only during his life. They gaw him, by 
way of compensation» the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, on condition that, af his death, they should 
revert with full right to France. The single oounty 
1^ Falk^Bstein, with its appurtenances and depend- 
encies, was reserved for. Francis, Duke of Xior- 
raine. In exchange for the duchy which he abdi* 
cated, that prince received the grand dndiy of 
Tuscany, whose last possessor, John Gaston, of 
die House of .Medici, had just died without lear- 
tag any posterity (1T.S7). The kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, with the ports of Tuscany, wet^ 
secured to Don Carlos and his descendants, male 
and female ; and» âôlin^lhem^ to the younger bra- 
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tberrof tlwt prioce, and their deiceBcUmts. O» 
his party Don Carlos ceded to the Emperor th» 
dnclnea of Parma and Placeolfa» and ereii re<*^ 
noimced the rights whidi former treaties had girea 
him over the grand dachy of Tuscany. They re« 
stored to the Emperor all that had been taken 
from him in the provinces of Milan and Mantua ; 
with the reservation of the districts of Novara and 
Tortoaa, which be was obliged to cede to Charle» 
Ernvnuel III., King of Stuxlinia, together with 
San^iFidele, Torre di Forti, Grayedo, and Campo* 
Maggiore ; as also the territorial superiority of the 
fiefir commonly called Langhes, to be held entirely 
as Impierial fiefs. Finally, France undertook, h\ 
the, most authentic form, to guarantee the F^* 
matic Sanction of the- Emperor. 

The Kings of Spaiii and Sardinia were not sa^ 
tisfied with ^e conditions of this treaty. The 
former wished to preserve the grand duchy of Tus- 
cany, with the dndiies of Parma and Placentia-; 
and the other had expected to obtain a larger pof« 
tion. of Lombardy. Thus, these princes long he* 
aitated to admit the articles agreed to betwe«i the 
courts of France and Vienna ; nor did tbey give 
their consent until the year 1739. 

WhfUe these disputes about the successioa of 
Poland occupied a great part of Europe, a war 
bro^e out between the Turks and the Russians» 
in which Austria was also implicated. The Em* 
press Anne of Russia, wishing to recover Azoff, 
and repair the loss which Peter the Great had 
sustained^ in his unfortunate campaign on the . 
Pmth, took advantage of the war between the 
Txuks and the Prussians, to form an alliance with 
Kiumli Kbim, the. £raiaus conqueror of- the East> 
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who bad jiut subverted the ancient dynasty of the 
Sophia of Persia. The incnrsions which the Tar- 
tan had made at difierent timea into the Russian 
provinces, without the Porte thinking proper to 
check them, aerred as a motive for the Empress 
to order an expedition against the Turks (1735), 
and to declare war agûnst the Porte soon after. 
It was during the campaign of 17S6 that Count 
Lacy made himself master of Azoff^ and that 
Marshal Munich, after having forced the lines at 
Perekop, penetrated into the interior of the Cri- 
mea ; but having in that expedition lost many of 
his men by famine and disease, he found it im- 
possible to maintain himself in that peninsula. ' 

The Emperor o£feréd himself at first as a me- 
diator between, the belligerent powers. A con- 
ference was opened at Niemerow in Poland, which 
proved fruitless. ^ The<- Russians, who had just 
taken Oczakoff, emboldened by their success, were 
desirous to continue the war ; while the Emperor, 
without reiSectiug on the bad condition of his mi- 
litary strength, and the loss which he had suètain- 
ed by the death of the celebrated prince Eugene 
(April 21. 1736), thought only of sharing the con- 
quest with the Russians. He then laid aside the 
character of mediator, to act on the defensive a- 
gaiDst the Turks ; but he had soon reason to re- 
pent of this measure. The Turks, encouraged by 
the famous Count de Bonneval, gained con.^ideiable 
advantages over the Austrians ; and in course of the 
campaigns of 1737 and 1738, they dislodged 'them 
from Wallachia and Servia, retook Orsova, and 
laid siege to the city of Belgrade in 1739. 

The Court of Vienna, in a state of great con» 
sternation, had recourse to the mediation of M. de 
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yyicpieaye, tfie French ambassador at Coostanti- 
nople, to sue for peace with the Porte ; Count 
Neip'perg» who was sent by the Emperor to the 
Tiu'kish camp before Belgrade, signed there, with 
too much precipitation, a treaty, under very dis* 
advantageous terms for Austria ; and the Empress 
Abne, who had intrusted the French ambassador 
with her full powers, consented ako to a peace very 
n^favourable for Russia, notwithstanding the hril- 
Ti^jfy victory which Marshal Munich had gained 
Qyer ^he Turks in the neighbourhood of Choczim 
(Oct. 28. 1739), which was followed by the cap- 
ture of that place, and the conquest of Moldavia 
by the Russians. 

, The Emperor, by that peace, ceded to the Porte, 
Belgrade^ Sabatz, and Orsova, with Austrian Ser- 
via and Wallachia. The Danube, the Save, and 
the Unna, were again settled as the boundary be* 
tweèn the two Empires; and Austria preserved 
nothing but the Banat of Temeswar, of all that 
liad been cçded to her by the peace of Passaro- 
,witz. The Austrian merchants, however, were 
l^raated Ifree ingress and egress, in the kingdom» 
and province)^ of the Ottoman Empnre, both by 
sea and land, in their own vessels, with the flag 
pnd letters-patent of the Emperor, on condition of 
their paying the accustomed dues. 
! Russia surrendered all her conquests, and among 
pthers Choczim and Mohlavia. The boundaries 
)between the two Empires were regulated by dif- 
ferent special agreements. The fortress of Azoff 
was demolished ; and it was stipulated that Rus* 
sia should not construct any new fortress within 
thirty versts of that place, on the one side ; nor 
x2 
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the Porto within thirty vBrsts, on die side of the df* 
ban. Rassia was ev^en interdicted from having and 
eonstmcting fleets or other naval stores,' either oa 
the Sea of Azoff or the Black Sea. The Zaporeg 
Cossacs continued under the dominion pf Rttfleia^ 
which obtained also from the Porte the acknow- 
ledgment of the Imperial title. The peace be» 
tween Rossia and the Porte was declared perpo«* 
tnal ; bnt they limited that between Austria and. 
the Porte to twenty-seven years. The latter was 
r^iewed under the Empress Maria Theresa ; and" 
rendered also perpetual, by an agreement whidi 
that princess concluded with the Porte» May 35; 
1747. 

. The succession to Charles VI., the last male 
descendant of the House of Hapsburg, who died 
October 20th 1740, kindled a. new general war is 
Europe. That prince, in the year 1713, had |>ub^ 
lished an order of succession, known by the name 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, which decreed, that 
failmg.his lineal heirs-male, liis own daughters 
should succeed in preference to those of his brothcnr 
the Emperor Joseph I. ; and that the successiont 
of his daughters should be regulated according to 
the order of primogeniture, so that the elder ^enld 
be preferred to the younger, and that she alone 
should inherit his whole estates. He iock great 
pains to get thjis order approved by the different 
hereditary States of Austria, as wdl as by thé 
daughters of his brother Joseph I., and by the 
husbands of these princesses, the Electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria. He even obtained, by degrees, the 
sanction of all the principal powers of Europe. But 
though his external policy had been very active in 
securing the rights of his ekiest dmgfater Maria 
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Tbere^a, he neglected those tneasnres to which he 
ought rather to . hare directed his attention. The 
wretched state in which he ieft his finances and 
his army, encouraged a nnmher of pretenders, who 
dkpiited the succession with that princess. 

Of these claimants, the principal was the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, who, as being descended from Anne 
of Austria, daughter of Ferdinand I., advanced tlie 
claims of the former of diese daughters against the 
hitter; grounded on the contract of marriage be- 
tween that princess and Albert V. Duke of Bava- 
ria, as well as on the will of Ferdinand I. The 
Elector of .Saxony, then King of Poland, although 
he had approved of the Pragmatic Sanction, claim- 
ed the succession, as being husband of the elder 
of these princesses ; and in virtue of a compact 
between the two brothers, Joseph I. and Charles 
VI., which provided, that the daughters of Joseph 
should, under all circumstances, be preferred to 
thrne of Charles. 

Philip v., King of Spain, laid claim to the king- 
doms of Bohemia and Hungary. He grounded his 
rights on an agreement (16 L7) between Philip III. of 
Spain and Ferdinand of Austria, afterwanls the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. ; according to which these 
kingdoms were to pass to the descendants of Philip 
III., fiaaing the male line of Ferdinand. A war 
had arisen between Spain and England on account 
of the clandestine traffic which the English carried 
on in Spanish America, under favour of the con- 
tract called the Assiento, Philip V. thought of 
turning these differences relative to the Austrian 
succession to his own advantage, either for draw- 
ing Franco into an alliance with him against Eng- 
huAf or to procure for his son Don Philip a set- 
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tleoient in Italy, at the expense of the daagbter^oC 
ChMlesVL 

Frederic II., King of Prnssia, who had junt suc- 
ceeded his father Frederic ïf judged this a favour- 
ahle time for tttrnii^ his attention to the affiûra 
of his own kingdom, and profiting by the troops 
and treasnres which his father had left* With this 
yiew, he revived certain claims of his family to se- 
Teral dnchies and principalities in Silesia, of whkli 
his ancestors, he maintained, had been uqjus^y 
deprived by Anstria. Finally, the King of ^sx-' 
dima laid claim to the whole duchy of Mila|i-^ 
|;rounded'On the contract of maniac between his 
ancestor, Charles Emanuel Duke of Savoy, anii tt^Q 
danghter of Philip IL of Spwn.^ /the Court of 
France, wishing to av^ herself of these circum- 
^ stances for hamblins Austria, her ancient , riva], 
set on foot a negotiation with the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and engaged to procure him the Impérial 
crown, with a part of tne territories of which be 
had deprived Austria. 

An alliance was concluded letweea France 
-iSpain, and the Elector of Bavaria, which was join- 
fid also by the Kings of Prussia, Poland, Sardinût 
^d the two Sicilies ; and to priBvent Russia from 
piffording assistance to Maria lleresa, they pre- 
vailed on Sweden to declare war against that power^i 
The Court of Vienna having complained of these 
resolptions of the French Cabinet, which were di- 
rectly opposed to the conditions of the last treajty 
of Vienna, Cardinal Fleury, who h^ been drawn 
into that war by the intrigues o^ M. De BelleUlei 
alleged in his own justification, that the guarantee 
of aie Pragmatic Sanction, which France had un- 
dertaken by that treaty, presupposed the clause 
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Sine prgtidicio tertii; that is to say, that France 
never intended, by that guarantee, to prejudice the 
jnst claims of the Elector of Bavaria. 

The most active of the enemies of Maria The« 
résa #as the King of Prussia, who entered Silesia 
in the month of December 1740. While he was oc- 
(cnpied in making that conquest, the Elector of Ba- 
varia, reinforced by an army of French auxiliaries, 
took possession of Upper Austria ; but, instead of 
marching directly upon Vienna, he turned towards 
Bohemia, with the intention of conquering it. 
Meantime, the Electoral Diet, which was assem- 
bled at Frankfort, conferred the Imperial dignity on 
that prince (Jan. 24. 1742], who took the name of 
Charles VII. Nothing appeared then to prevent the 
£smemberment of the Austrian monarchy, accord-' 
ing to the plan of the allied powers. The Elector of 
Bavaria was to have Bohemia, the Tyrol, and the 
provinces of Upper Austria ; the Elector of Saxony 
was to have Moravia and Upper Silesia ; and the 
King of Prussia the remainder of Silesia. As for 
Austrian Lombardy, it was destined for Don Phi- 
^ lip, the Infant of Spain. Nothing ^vas left to the 
Queen, except the kingdom of Hungary, ^ith 
Lower Austria, the duchies of Carinthia, Stiria. 
and Camiola, and the Belgic Provinces. In the 
midst of these imminent dangers, Maria Theresa' 
displayed a courage beyond her age and sex:* 
Aided by the supplies of money which England 
and Holland famished her, and by the generous 
ellforts which the Hungarian nation made in her 
favour, she succeeded in calming the storm, re- 
pulsing the enemy with vigour, and dissolving the 
grand league which had been formed against her. 
The King of Prussia, in consequence of the two 
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yilAoriM winch he gùaed mt Molwils (April li^ 
1741X and Cseaslau (May 17. 1742> had siid- 
ceeded in conquermg Silesia^ Moravia» and part ef • 
Bçhem^tu It was af importance for the Qaoe» to 
get rid of 80 formidable an enemy. The King.af 
Great Britain having interpoaed, c«rfeaxn prelimisa- 
rie» were signed at Breshra, which were (bilowed 
by a definitive peace, concluded at Berlin (July 
26..174Sf). The Qaeen, by this treaty/ gav». op 
to the King of Pmssia Silesia and the Comte :ôî 
GlatZy excepting the principality of Teschen» and' 
part of the principalities of Troppan, Jageftidor^ 
and Neisse. The example of Pmssia was soon M^ 
lowed by the King of Poland. This Prince^ alarnN 
ed at the sadden inorease of the Pmssion power» 
not only acceded to the treaty of Berlin^ bnt oven 
formed an alliance with the Queen against Pniisiiu 
The King of Sardinia, - who dreaded' the pii»- 
pooderance of the Bourbons in Italy^ likewise a- 
baadened the grand alliance^ and attached inmself 
to the Queen 8 interests» by a compact which wa& 
signed at Turing The French and Spaniardathen 
turned their arms ag^nst that Prince ; aad while 
the King of the two Sicilies joined his forces 
with the Spaniaitlsi an £ng}tsh squadron ippeaied 
before Naples, threatened to bomhand the city^ and 
competed the King to recall his troops imm Lom- 
barUy, and remain neutral. This was not the only 
piece of service which George II. rendered the 
young Queen. Being one of the powers that g«a«. 
i»nteed the Pragmatic Sanction, he sent to her aid 
an army composed of English, Hanoverians, Hnd 
Hessiana. This, known by the nan^e of the Frng^^ 
matic Amy, fought and ciefeated the French lil^ 
Pettingea (June 27. 1748). They were aiuwr*: 
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WBfd* reinforced by a body of troops ivlikb th«| 
Stites^General sent, in falfifanent of the engage- 
ittontwhieh tbey had contracted with the Court 
of' Vienna. Lastly, that prince/ in* order t» 
attach tftie King of Sardinia more closely to the 
imerests of Austria, set on foot a treaty at Worms^ 
by which llie Qoeen ceded to the King of Sardinia 
the territory of l%.Tia, between the Po and the 
Tasiaoy part t^ dœ dudhy of Placentia, and tbéf 
&trict of An^deniy with jâse rights which tbey 
dnmed to the marquisate of Finale. The King» 
on his "part, abandoned all cSaims to the Milanois ; 
and engaged to sopport an iCrmy d( 4>0,000 men 
for' the servke df the Qneen, in consideration of 
the sopplieB which England promised to pay him. 
This soon changed the aspect Of atibirs. The 
l^neen reconqnined Austria and Bohemia. She 
ei^lled the French from Bavaria, and drove ihem 
even beyond the Rhine. Thé Emperor dharles 
Yfl. was Mâgpd to transfer his residence fmn 
Mani<^ to Frankfort on the Mmne. Fiance, ivho 
had' never acted t% then but as the ally of iMr 
Elector of Bavaria, resolved, in ocmseqctence <tf 
these eviràts, formally to declare war against the 
Queen and the King of Great Britain TMardh IS. 
17é4.) The King4>f the Two Sidlieé broke his 
neolrtlity, and agùn joined bis troops with the 
Spaniiièr army, who were acting against the Queen 
and hear ally thekKiag of' Sanfinia. The wm was 
now carried on with fresh vigour. Louis XV. at- 
tBtickté the Austrian Netherlands in person, and 
negociated a treaty ^f Union, at fVaidcfort, 1)6- 
tween the Emperor, and several principallStated 
0f the Empire* By this treaty it was stipnUited, 
thaft^iie aflied prhices should unite thrirforoes, and 
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rffFMft»yîn the Qneen to acknowleclge the Empemr 
Charles YII,, and reinstate him in his hereditwy 
dominions. , 

It was in consequence of this treaty, that the 
King of Prussia again commenced the war, and 
made an attack on Bohemia. Prince Charlea of 
Lorraine, who had invadéd Alsace, at the head ai 
an Austrian army ,was obliged to repass the Rhinei 
and march to Âe relief of that kingdom. The 
French penetrated into Germany, and while Jahn» 
XV. laid siege to Friburg in Brisgaw, Greneral 
Seckendorf, who commanded the Imperial wmft 
reconquered Bavaria. Charles . VII., who was 
then restored to his estates, returned to Munich. 

During these transactions, an unforeseen, eyent 
happened^ which changed the state of affairs. The 
Emperor died at the early age of forty- seve» 
(Jan. 20. 1745), and hisson Maximilian, Joseph U^ 
used all expedition to make up noat^rs with the 
Queen. By the special treaty, which he concluded 
with her at Fuessen (April 22. 1745), he renounce 
ed the claims which, his father had made to the sop- 
cession of Charles VI. He agpiin signed the Pragipa^ 
tic Sanction, satisfied with being maintained in the 
po8sessi(Mi of his patrimonial estates. The French 
had in vain endeavoured to prévit the election 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to the Imperial 
throne, who had been associated with his wife, 
Maria Theresa, in the goveinment of her heredi- 
tary dominions. That prince, however, 'was elected 
at rrankfort, under the protection of the Austrian 
and Pragmatic armies. 

An afiiance had been concluded at Warsaw be- 
tween Maria Theresa, Poland, England, anîi Hol- 
land (Jan. 8. 1745.) Ai^|;ustu8 III. had engaged, 
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M- Stoefeor^ of Saxony, to despatdi m atrnf' «f 
aQjOOO men to the Queen's asesstttice, ia consi- 
dération of the subsidies wfaieb England and Hd^ 
hmd bad promised to pay faim. That anny b»> 
-mig joined by the Avstiimn^ bad adVaficed bito 
i^âiesib, where they snstanied a total defeat near 
Hdienfriedberg (June 4.) The victorilm» Ki% at 
Prasski returned to Bofaemia» andtiiere* deieatad 
tlvBr. allies a second time» near Sorr, in the Girde of 
ICenigrata^SepCLâO.) He then attacked Saxony, m 
order "Id compel the Queen- to make peace, by bar ' 
lUoeiiigtlie Electoi* her ally. The victory, wbidi 
he gwed over the flexions at KesseMorf^Dee. lô.), 
maév'bist- master of Dnesd^ and tbe*whole Eiee- 
«tiHvtè, «urldeh he kid under contribntiDn. These 
trictoâea aoeeleraled the peace between the Kkij^ 
éi Btwtdai the Qaeea^ and the Elector of Saxony, 
whii^'ivus- signed at Dresden, under the mediatkm 
•of (jttoai Britain* The King of Prrasiar restored 
to the- Elector all his estates, the latter promis- 
-ing^toopay bim a million of Imperial' erowns^ Tbe 
'Qbeen gave up Silesia and the Comté of Glatz; 
•«Ma the Kmg^ «s tho Elector t>f Brandebui^, ae« 
^tqfiÀesced in tbe eleetton of Franoia L to ^ Impe- 
]iai>4broifô* The King of England^ the Dutch, and 
«the States of tbe Empire,^ undertook to «^arantee 
'tfilese^^tipujaticms* 

n The treaties of Fnessen and Dresden roato^ed 
-tma^illity to tb» Empire ; but the^vap was eon-" 
<i^ued isBt the Netherlands, Iti^, and inr tbe East 
and' West Indiesb The French, uhder the conduct of 
. Marshal Sase, distinguished themselves in the Ne- 
«therittMb. The victories which they gained ever 
'tl|*«ffiea at Fontaioy (May 11. 174â^, and at Ro^ 
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aoiiK<Ckl. IL 17M), proeand «tettH» < 
of all tlw Austritti Nethflrimdi, «xeepft the tâwu 
I of LvBenbvg» Ûttbwg, aad G«el- 



Charioi Sdbmd, «on of die IVetendèr» onoew 
a^ed «nd iMHled by iho Cmvt of Fmoo, IndMl 
k Seotkoid ia AvgM 174& Bong joinod by « 
Munber of ]Murti«ai8y whom he foud ii» iJbeft Idag* 
doaii, he earned hk .lather to be pwwrlaiiiieit at 
Perth and Ediabori^ aMoniag to Idmnlf the li^ 
tie of Briaee of Wales, a«d lUgeat of the thase 
hhigdona. The mte^ which he gained soar 
IVeetanpana oter die EagHih tioope» iwdend 
him BMster of all Soodand. He aert hitadad 
Enghmd, took Cariiale, and adfanoed aa inr aa 
Deiby» ajKea^ag terror and coawt e nwti ma m Loa* 
doB. George II. was obliged lo recall the Drin 
of Cambeihuid, widi Ua troopa» from the Nedier- 
laadk That Frinee drove back the Fketaadar, re- 
took Cariiilev and rettorad tnuiqailltty ia Scodaad, 
l^ defeatiag the Rebela near CoUoden ia die High- 
kada. Charies Edward was dien redaeed to the 
necessity of concealiag hianslf among the m e na 
tains, aatil the moath of October folknring, whsa 
he found means to transport himself to Skmise» 

The osmpaign of 1746 io Italy was gMM» 
for the French, and their allies the Speakrdi. The 
Repnfalic of Genoa, being <^aded at dM chme in 
the treaty of Worms, which took fkom thna the 
BMrqmsate of Finale, espoused the caoBe of the 
two crowns, aad fruâlitated the junedoa of the 
French army of the Alps with that of Lombandy. 
One efiect of this jaocden was the coa^asat of 
Piedmont, as also of Anstiiaa Lombardy, 
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iflg^lik^eitlBii of TMa MMl M antM» wUcbik Mm 
iMÉékiduiidnrbkKtede. 

file ftfte of tfao wpv he(wm»f eiperimoedft 
new change in Italy, al (he opening of the foQoir* 
iag' eamfN^. BlaiUi TheiMa» dl wng ag ed ftem 
the unr wHb Frunla» sent eonaUenUe rmian^ 
nents iMo Lombardy, wiiieh gave her arms m 
a^ y c ri o i l ty oferthoae of the aBiea. TheFiendi 
and SpaiÂrda weie atript of ail their oonqiieatay 
«id wataâieé a grind difcat «t Plaeenria ( Jane 16. 
lf#6), whieh obliged them lo beat a raiMit. To 
ad^to tbeh* miafoittmea, the' new King of Spain, 
l^flp^nand YI., who bad jnsi aa4»eeded h&i «Mher, 
f%mf V^ being displeased with the Court of 
Asuee» and unfitv^wiiMyindhiedtowaida tie bro- 
ther Don Fhiip» leealied all Ida troopa from Italy. 
Tbe R«ndi had Aen no edwr etematife kft Aan 
^follow the ^^aniafda in their retreat. Italy was 
Ébmdo iied to die Anatriane, and the l^leneh tioo^ ' 
agebratamedtoPlfOvence. ThewhobRepnbSoof 
Oeaoa, with its capital, lell into the hands of the 
A^MtHans. The King of SanJBnia look possession 
Of l^ttal^ Savona, and the western pert of the Re- 
pridican territory., The Anstrians, joined by the 
Piedmontese, made a descent on RroTenoe, and 
midertook the'siege of Antibes. 
■ An ettraofdinuy event prodnoed a diversion fa» 
Tomable for Fhuice, and obliged Uie Anstrians and 
PledDMmteoe to repass the Alps. The Genoese 
being msltreated by the Anstrfans, who had har- 
dened them with contributions and âseretîoiiary 
efisetlons, raddenly rose against their new masters. 
Tfaefnsnigaits, with Prince Donnât their head, 
smwpiid ed in exp^bg them from Genon (Dec. 
1746). ÎQenend Botta, who comsnaded at Genoa, 



mM(otSt^Uif9bmém bisfiMKè and eq«i^«ge^#tÉi: 
he mig^t the mwe qaickly. -escape Inwu-ahe -lèil^i 
tmrj^^'Am A^fmUic.'^ The «iege of Amfibee -Waa 
jMaedi;' ^ nUie» repof fled the Alps, and bk>ofe» 
ivM;GeiMMu ^ JBut «he l^renoh having aent p o igqp - ; 
M'ffiff^» by-sea (athail dty, and at ^e.aanM. 
lini% laade • yigoiDiia attack on the . «ide*. irf Fbé* . 
«ont» relieved the Genoese, andoUigiMl theiomw^; 
t^mftreat. • • » :.♦ -j 

Iii.i747, theFrancfav who were already maatea» 
•of ihe'Aastriaa'Netheikods, attacked and «ott«- 
qvèied Dutch flaodera. They^ blamed the Dvl^i. 
fer^hrangaent oonstant supfilies to Mixta Thafttta» 
for bi?iiig ÛMmdQd the French tenk&ryf and graMéâ 
a retreat through thdir own to the eneniy'a tra^e> 
aâer the hattie of -FmHeiioy. This invasàon apreiGiil 
lanor«ia the profince • ci Zealand, who thus saMr 
thpmaelypB deprived of their harrier, and expoaed 
te the inraads of the Fnanch. The.fwrtiaaiM -ctf 
ibe Prince i>f Orange took advantage of thait tit» 
eMmf»an<0' lo .leatoie the Stadtholderslup. TM 
dignity, as weU as that of Captein and Adaiinal- 
Geneml of the Republic, had renained - vacant 
since the death of WiUiam III. 

WiUiam IV^ Prinee of Naasan-Dietz, thongh 
he was tesftamentary heir to that prince, had oaif 
ohtainad the SMtholderahip of Freislaad, to which 
was aAecwards«dded thftt of Groningen and GMi- 
dres ; but the efforts which he made to obilaiii the 
other offices and dignities of the ancient Princes 
of Orange» proved ineffectaal. The four proviwiia 
of HoUand, ZeaUnd, Utrechti and Overyasel, fm- 
«isted in their free govenament, and even refoaN 
the Prioie the office ai General of InfiMitiy, wèîeh 
bo had re(9neetod« France^ by attacking J>ntch 
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oottlifflbaled to Ok» el9v«rimi «f Wniw^ 
Hmm WW « general ledmg in bis fiiroar in Aûm 
p» f ia ee» whicb hid no^Stwithoider ; ^(leopleal 
tht- déferont lowns «ad dktncts vese in ■nc ccw i on , 
Md «bilged the magiatnles to prookim William IV. 
as StadllMdder and Captttn-Geiieral. This levo- 
Ifetioa wee aehieied widnrnt dnturbance ; and irith« 
ogit M^ obitade on the pait of thoae who had an 
iBtefeat in oppoeing it, bat who were obliged to 
jkAd iQ die wishes of the people. Thev e?cn 
weatt so far as to dedare the Stadtholdenhip, as 
weQ as the offices of Captain and Admiral-Go- 
beve^tarp in all the Friaee s deseendanta» 
and fenale— circnmstance wqireeedented 
) the foondation of the Republic. 
This change whidi happened in the Stadthoider^ 
ahsp did not, however, prevent the French ftoin 
«laking new eonqncsts. Hiey bad no sooner |psi 
p o ss e ss i on of Dutch Flanden, than th^ attacked 
4he town ûi Maastricht. The Doke of Ciimbei^ 
•laiMl having advanced with the allied anny to cover 
the town, a bloody battle took plaee near Laveld 
^Jidy S. 1747), which was gained by the Fiench, 
nnder the command of Marshal Saxe. The for- 
tress of Beigen*opKZoom, which was deemed im-> 
pKgnaUe by its situation and the maiabes idiich 
oBiroanded it, was canied by amanlt by Count 
L ewic ndal, two months after he had opened hb 



However brilliant the success of the French arms 
wnsontheCominent, dieyfidled in almost all their 
aMffitime ei^editioas. The English took from 
Ihem Looisbn^ and Cape Breton in America ; and - 
coanpletely destroyed the Frendb marine, which had 
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iKtOB much luiglooted, muhr^lbe aàakigf M^iOm^ 
dinal FUsary. All the beUigweot fM>w«r» «t lamiA 
^t the ncceonity oi peace; «^4 th«re weBB$li«» 
^veato which landed to aecelerate it. The Em* 
près» of Rusaia» coofonaable to the engagenftOBBla 
into which she had eiitered with the Cosurta of Vi* 
eniia and London» by the treaties of. 1746^rMMl 
1747, had despatched Prince B^uîm to the RhijK^ 
at the Jbead of 30,000 mea. Marshal Sm^f attba 
lippe time, had laid siege to Maestricbt» in.^Me- 
aance »i the enemy, who were. 80,000 strong. The 
taking of that dity would haTe«laid open all Hoi» 
land to the French, and thIl^atened the.&epi»blîe 
ivlth the most disastrous «onsequences. 

A preliminary treaty was tb^a signed at AicrW 
Chapelle, which was followed by a definidre peace 
^Oct. 18. 1748). There all former, tieattaa.skiea 
jlhat'X)f Westphalia wei^ renewed ; « mutual real»* 
^ution was made on both sides, of all copquostA «née 
jduring the war, bc^h in Europe, and in the £aat and 
•West Indies ; and in consideration of the impottanl 
restitutions wluch France had made on the GoHtt- 
nent, theiy ceded tp Don Philip, the aon-M-la«rof 
Louis XV, and brother of Don Cadoïs, thednch- 
ies of JParma, Plac^tin, jwd Guastalla; to be«po&r 
iBessed iby. hip and bis lawful heirs n^.. The 
treaty of preliminan^ contained two , conditkws 
jnpon which .the duchies of parpia and Guaatalla 
«hould revert to the Queen, and that of .Plaoenlia 
^to the K^g of .Sar<tinia;iiti8^ (1.) Failing the 
• male descendants .of Don l^l^ilipf (2), If Dop Car- 
Jos, King of the Two Sicilies, shpuld be csiiled to 
4ibe throne of Spfùn. I^ this latter case, it wm 
pijesumed that the kingdMi|-of .tjlie TwO/ Siniliee 
*bo^ld pass to ^on^^fj^ the yoi^ger brother 
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ofilliftt'pTflios ; but they ^dnot seem to recollect 
taa^^he peiM^e of Vienna (1738) had secured this 
latter kingdom to Don Carlos, and all his descend- 
ants m^e and female ; and conseqnently, nothing 
prarented that prince, shonld the case so hap- 
pen, from transférrinf the Two Sicilies to one of 
Ins own younger sons ; supposing even that he were 
B^t-fermitted to unite that kingdom with the Spa- 
nish mcmarchy. The plenipotentiaries having per- 
eeit«d this oversight after the conclusion of the 
preliminaries, took care to rectify it in the defini- 
tive treaty^ by thus wording the second clause of 
tkm reiversion, ^ Should Don Philip, or any of his 
descendants, be either called to the throne of Spain^ 
W t» ^Micfthe Two Sicilies. 

The Empress agreed to this change, but the King 
of Sardinia was not so complaisant. In respect to 
hka, it was necessary to make the definitive treaty 
entirely eonformable to the preliminaries. ' It was 
tliifei cir«amstaBce which prevented the King of 
liie Two Sicilies, from acceding to the treaty of 
An-la-Chapelle. By that treaty the King of Sar- 
dinia was confirmed in those different possiessions 
m the Milanois which the treaty of Worms had ad- 
. jttdged him. These, however, did not include that 
p«rt of Placentia which had just been ceded to 
Don Philip ; nor the marquisate of Finale, which 
tfae Genoese retained. That Republic, and the 
Duke of' Modena, who had always been the ally of 
France, were -restored to the same state in which 
tliey inhere before the war. Silesia was guaranteed 
tothe King of Pimssia by die whole of the con- 
> tfaethig powers.- As for England, besides guaran- 
Maing the British succession in favour of the House 
of Hanpv«r, she obtained a renewal of the ezpul- 
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4mi oClb FMiiid«r fom the SOU «f Fiviwe; iriâe 
tbi» ktter pow«r> vicMmoi» on the conlUiBnl» eaOf. 
tented to mive the JnuDiliatiiig eleme m the umÊâj 
eC, Utrecht» which ordered the demdyitioa of ^ 
FortofDiuilôric* Tbeonlymodificatioiiwhidiiiwi 
■^4e to thie dbese wee, that the fertificettons o£ 
the place oa the hmd side shoidd be proecnred, 
^iiitly» by the sixteenth article of the, treaty el 
Aix-UkChapelle» the contract lai the Amimto ve- 

rtiag the slare trade granted to Knf^and by 
treaty of Utrecht, was renewed in hywfr of 
the Engtish Cooapany of the udmenft^ for the tar 
yeptf in which that trade had been iatenspled 
^liuing the war. ^ 

Tlds peace produced no cmiaideiahle change en 
the poùûcal state of Earope; but by matntainB^ 
the King qi Prassia in bis con^pnat of Sileaia» it 
nised a rival to Austria in the very centre «f the 
£ni|Bie. . The unity of the Gfemlanic body, was 
thus brolKa»a«d.tbat body dmded between the ««9 
J^j^ing powers» Austria and PriMâa. Theeyatewof 
aggrancQzenieat and conrenience which Piedecic 
the Great had put in practice for depriving Anatria 
.of Silesia came afterwards into vogue ; a»d by pmr 
4lually nndenniniug the systenof equilibrium, which 
former tmties had introdnœdt it ocosMoned new 
t|Dfiij|iattfM0UB in Europe* 

Thie dispute about the Austrian sucooseion» ex- 
teodedits influence to the North» where it kindled 
a war between Russia and Swedeiu The Empress 
Anne» a little before her dealà (Oct* 17. 1740), 
.had destined as her successor on the throaeef 
Russia, the young prince Iwan or John, the son 
of her niece Anne of Medslenhuig, by Prince An* 
thony mric of Brunswick* The Ke^sncy dariag 
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tàe fimerity of Iwao, was confenarilmf her ikv'oia^' 
ké'Biroa, wbem she had raised w tile firsi offices* 
of %lie state, and created Duke of Gotzrland. The> 
mêihêT of ike young Ëmperaf^kiâi^aiit at seesng* 
tliestanagement of affiûraân'llié hands of a favoor- 
ilo, ^gmned over to her interesta FieM-Marsfaâl 
Mmûïb) %f whose assistance the Duke of €our«' 
]êmà was arrested and banished to Siberia, whilstr 
she herself waa proclaimed : Grand Duchess and- 
lUgent of the Empire. 

The ministry of thus «princess were divided in» 
their opinioB8,-on the subject of the war about th« 
Avstmn succession. - Some supported the cause» 
of Prussia, with which Russia had just renewed 
ker tfeikies of alliance ; while others were incHned 
fdo* Austria, the ancient ally of Russia. This lat* 
1er party baring prevailed, R-ance, in older to pre- 
vent Russia from Bssistisg Maria Theresa, thought 
peeper to give her- sème occupation in the North* 
It was by no means diâicult to raise Sweden a^ 
ganst her ; where the faction of the Hais, then the 
m^g party, was entirely devoted to the Frendi 
ifitérest. This faction, which was opposed by that 
of the JBamwts, or Caps^ renewed the treaty of sub* 
sidy with FVatice, and also concluded a treaty of per« 
petuai alliance against Russia (Dec. 22. 1 7€9.) Ën*« 
courted by the young nobles, they flattered them» 
selvee tkrï; the time was come, when Sweden would 
repair the losses which she had sustained by the 
foolish expeditions of Charles XII. 

A Diet extraordinary was assembled at Stoek* 
hfAm (Aug. 1741), which declared war against 
Russia. They alleged, among other motives, the 
exelttskm of l£e Princess Elizabeth, daughter of> 
Peter the Great, and the Duke of Holatein^Got» 
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MBf ten tliè tfarene of RvMÎa ; ^ t 
ttf major Sinclair, who had been murdered, aft Ùtt 
Swedes a&med, by the e miaunriefl of Rnawa, wMe 
batring daapatches from Constaatmople for ÛKë 
Swedudi conrt, and when he waa paaamg Û^oa^ 
ffileaîaoahiawaf toStoddiohB. This dedânidoii 
oC war had been made, before the Swtodea eovld 
HdcB thoae meaaarea which pradenoe riioidd hacfe 
dkstated. Thof had nether an army it lor atkiiM, 
nor atorea prepared in Fbhnd; and their Crcneittl, 
Const Lewenhanpt, had* nothing to receimiiend 
Urn bat faiadetotion to the nding party. Sweden 
had flattered hemlf that the Tnrica wonld teeon- 
Meaee the war with Rnatia, and Uiat ahe woidd 
tinn find leaoorces in the alliance and s«bal£ea ef 
fimnoe. The first action, tHiich took place near 
Wiimmiatrand (Sept. S. 1741) was qoile in firrow 
•fdie Roririans; a great number of Swedes were 
there either killed or made prisoners, and the town 
ef Wihnanstrand was camed^word*in->liand» 

Meaattne a roTolation happened at St Peteia» 
bm^, which seemed to have braoght aboat a fii- 
venraUe change for the Swedish government. The 
Priaeess ËHaabeth, supported by the Marqaia de 
k Chetaidie, minister of France, and by a com- 

Cy of Ae gnaids whom die had drawn over to 
interest, seized the Regent Anne, her'fa«Aaiid 
die Prince of Branswick, and the yonng Emperor; 
idl of whom she sent into exile, and cansed herself 
to he proclaimed Empress. Th^ Swedes, who 
had flattered diemselres with having aided in 
pkeiag that princes on the throne, immediately 
earned into negotiations with her; bat as they 
carried their pretensions too high, die conference 
was facokaa afff and the war JDoatiBBad. 
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TIm cômpttlgii of 1742, proved abo iaaemtBoum 
for Sweden* Their «nay in Finland, thon^ e* 
qmà in pœat of strength to that of Roana, dnril 
«01 keep the field* They abandoned all thrâ beat 
poaio «me afitor another, and retired towards Uel* 
siagfora, beyond the tiner Kymen. Shut np in 
dds position» and besieged by sea and landj they 
were oUi^d to capknlate. The Swedish troops 
nstamed home» the Finnish regiments laid down 
timir arms, and the whole of Finland sonendered 
lotbe Koasians. 

The States of Sweden having assembled wider 
theee drcomstaaoes, and being desirous of an acN 
conmodation with Russia, ofifinred the throne of 
Swedra to Charles Ulric, Dnke of Holsteîn-Qot- 
torp, and nephew of the Empress Eli^Uieth* lliflt 
priaee, however, declined the offer of the Diet. 
He had jnst been declared Grand Dnke, and pre-* 
aomptive heir to the Rnsuan Empire, and had emr 
Imioed the Greek religion. This intelligence aa» 
toiBided the Diet, who then placed on & list of 
candidate^ for the throne, the Prince Royal of 
Denmark, the Dnke of Denz-Pont^ and the 
Bishop of Lnbec, uncle to the new Grand Dfikè 
of Russia. A considerable party were inclined for 
the Prince of Denmark; and they were on the 
point of renewing the ancient union of the thieo 
kii^lpdoais of the North in his &vonr. To prevent 
an election so prejudicial to the interests ^ Pms* 
sia, the Empress abated from the rigour of her first 
proportions, and ç&red to restore to the Swedes 
a great part of their conquests, on condition of be» 
stowing thehr throne oa Prince Adolphns FVederie» 
Bishop of Lnbec. This condition having been ac- 
ceded to, Prince Frederic was elected (July 8. 
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174»3) ; the succ^oa to de^ce^d to hw nab iMikiB. 
A definitive p^ace i^^s th^ côncladed betwaut 
Russia aud S^ecJeD^atAbo in Finland. , 

Svredeuy by thus rep^oncing. ber. alliaaca wiÂ 
the Porte, ratified anew all that abe bad amsivi^ 
deced tç Russia by the peace of Nyatadt. More- 
over, she ceded to that Crown the province loi 
Kymjsqegaid in Fifdand, with the towns awl &rt- 
reases.of Fnedricsbain and Wilmanstraod ; j»4IJIio 
the par^h of Pyttis, lying to the east of tbfi.Kyoieo» 
and the ports, places, and districts, situated -ail tbc 
mouth; of that river. The islanda lying on. the 
' south and west of the Kymen were likewise^ ia- 
cJuded in this cession; as were alto, the towajvad 
fortress of Nyslott, with its tisrritory^. .All tkB 
rest of Finland was restored to Sweden, together 
with the other cotnquests which Rus!iia bad made 
.during the war. The Swedes were permitted, to 
.purchase annually in the Russian Porta of the 
Baltic, and the Gulf of Finland» grain, to the value 
of 50,000 rubles, without paying any export daty. 

Portugal, about the middle of the «ightie<loûi 
century, became the scene of various memorable 
events, -which attracted general attention. John 
v., who had governed that kingdom from 1706 
till 1750, had fallen into a state of weakneaa aad 
xiotage, and abandoned the reins of government to 
Don Gaspard^ his confessor, under whose admi- 
joisti^tion numerous abuses bad crept into the 
state. Joseph I., the son and successor of .John 
v., on ascending the throne (July 31. 1750), un- 
dertook to reform these abuses. By the advice of 
his minister, Sebastian De Caryalho, afterwards 
created Count D'Oeyras, and Marquis De Pom- 
bal, be turned his attention to every branch of the 
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«dmhdstration. He patromsed the arts and sciences» 
caicoim^iMl agricnltnre, manufactures, and com* 
merce ; regulated the finances ; and used every ef- 
fort to raise the army and navy of Portugal from 
tliat state of languor into which they had fallen* 
Thèse innovations could not be accomplished with- 
out exciting discontent in the different orders of 
tbe stute. Sebastian increased this by his inflex* 
iUe severity, and the despotism which he display- 
ed in the exercise of his ministerial fonctions ; as 
well «8- by the antipathy which he showed against 
tiie nobility and the ministers of religion. The 
Companies which he instituted for exclusive com- 
nierce to the Indies, Africa, and China, raised a- 
gaimt 'him the whole body of merchants in the 
kingdmn. He irritated the nobility by the con- 
tempt which he testified towards them, and by an- 
Bexing to the Crown those immense domains in 
Africa and America, which the nobles enjoyed by 
the -munificence of former kings. The most pow- 
erful and the most dangerous enemies of this mi- 
fiiflter wene the Jesuits, whom he had ventured to 
attack openly, and had even ordered to be expell- 
ed from Portugal. Of this event, which was at- 
tended with remarkable consequences, it will be 
necessary that we give some account. 

During the life of John V., a treaty had been 
signed between the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon 
(1750), in virtue of which the Portuguese colony 
of St Sacrament and the northern bank of the 
mer La Plata in America, were ceded to Spain, 
in exchange for a part of Paraguay, Ipng on the 
eastern bank of Ûïe Uruguay. This treaty was 
on the point of being carried into execution ; the 

VOL. II. z 
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eomniiiBimiêrB appointed for this pufpose hftd ediBï> 
meneed thmr labours ; bat die iababitants of Ibe 
ceded territories opposed Ûie exdiange, as ââd se- 
Teral indiridiials in both Courts. The Je mi te 
were suspected of beings the an^ors and instigii^ 
tors of tnat opposition. In fbe territories wldch 
were to be ceded to Portugal, diey bad instiliited 
a republic of the natives, which ^ey go^vrtted aa 
absolute masters ; and which they were airaid wcndd 
be sabrerted, if thé exdnnge in question sbofoM 
take place* They used every means, therefore, to 
thwart the arrangements of the two courts ; and H 
is alleged they even went so for as to estdte a re^ 
hellion among the inhabitants of the countries té be 
exchanged. The consequence was, a long and ex- 
pensive war between the two crowns, whicli oc- 
casioned much bloodshed, and cost Portogai alone 
neariy twenty millions of cruzados. 

In the midst of these events, there o c ciu re d a 
terrible eardiquake^ which, in the twmldiBg et an 
eye, demolished the greater part of Lisbon, and 
destroyed between twenty and thirty thoosaad «f 
its inhabitants (Nov. 1. 1755). Vire consumed 
whatever had escaped from the earthquake; wl^ 
the overflowing of the sea, cold and foraine, 
added to the horrors of these calamities, wbldi 
extended even over a great part of the kfaig- 
dom. Hie Jesuits were reproached for having, 
at the time of this distressing event, announ- 
ced new disasters, which were to overwhdhm 
Portugtil, as a punishment for the sins of which iàÈe 
inhabitants had been guilty* These predictioiiB, 
added to the commotions which stiU continued in 
Brazil, served as a pretext for depriving the Jeaoita 
of their office of Court-confessors, shutting 
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MUftvn die palace» and even interdiediig them 
Irani heamg cenfessioius over the whole kiiigâom. 

llie outrage whidi was committed a^^ainst the 
King's peraon immediately after, fmnished thé 
mirtiirter with another pretext against that religions 
«tdar. The King, whoi going by night to Belem» 
(SepI* 3* 1758)9 was attacked by assassins, who mis- 
took him for^methery and fired several shots at him, 
lyy which he was severely wounded. Several of the 
&Bt nobles in the kingdc»n were accused, among o- 
thefs the Duke d'Aveiro,the Marqais and Man&o- 
B09S de Tavora, the Count d' Atougia, &c as being 
the ringleadtfB in this plot against the King's life,^who 
were sentenced to execution aococéingly, [though 
their innocence was afterwards fully eirttiblished.] 

The Jesuits were also implicated in this afibir, 
nnd pabUdy declared accomplices in the King s 
assassination. They were proscribed as traitors 
and .distarfaen of the public peace ; their goods 
«feie GOi^scated ; and every individual belonging 
to the order were embarked at once at the several 
ports of the kingdom, without any regard to age 
or infirmities, and transported to Cinta Vecchia 
within the Pope s domini<ms. The Portnguese 
inintster, apprehensive that this religious order, if 
fveseryed in the other states of Europe, would find 
meaois, sooner or later, to return to Portugal, used 
«very endeavour to have their Society entirely sup- 
fnressed. He succeeded in this attempt by means 
of the negotiations which he set on foot with se- 
veral of the Cadiolic courts. In France the Society 
was dissolved, in virtue of the decrees issued by the 
,.|M|rliament (1762). Paris set the first example of 
4ftns; Louis XV. declared, that the Society should 
.^ Umgtr exist within die kingdom. The Court 
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«f Madrid, wbere they had two powerfsl 
in the miuistiy, Counts d'Aranda and d^ Caoi-. 
pomanef» commanded all the Jesuits to banish 
tbemseWes from the territory and jurisdictimi of 
Spain ; and, at the same time, declared their goods 
to be confiscated. They were likewise expelled 
from the kii^dom of Naples ; and. the order was 
at length entirely suppressed, by a brief of Fof» 
Clement XIV. (July 21. 1773). ^ 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle had by no means 
restored a good understanding between France and 
England. A jealous rivalry divided the two na- 
tions, which served to nourish and multiply sub- 
jects of discord between them* Besides, the^ ac- 
tivity of the French in repûring their marine, which 
had been destroyed in the last war, was viewed 
with jealousy by Great Britain, which was then 
aspiring to the absolute command of. the see, and 
was conscious that France alone was able, to coun- 
teract her ambitious projects. . Several matt«:9 of 
dispute, which the peace of AL|-la-CbapeIle had 
left undecided,. still subsisted between the two, na- 
tions, relative to their possessions in America» 
The principal of these, regarded the boundaries of 
Nova Scotia, Canada, and the neutral islands. 
Nova Scotia had been ceded to England, by the 
twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, according 
to its ancient limits. These limits the French had 
circumscribed within the bounds of the peninsula 
which forms that province ; while the English in- 
sisted on extending them to the southern bank of 
the river St Lawrence, of which the exclusive na- 
vigation belonged to the French. 

The limits of Canada were not better defined 
Jhan those of Nova Scotia. . The French, with ihe 
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Hmt <tf dpestàmg up a communication between 
Canada sad Lotiimaim, had constracted sereral 
farts aloi^ the mer Ohio, on the confined of the 
Eaglirii colonies in America. This was opposed by 
Bng^and) who was afraid that these establishments 
wmdd endanger the safety of her colonies» espe- 
(âaliy that of Yii^inia. The neutral ishmds, name- 
ly the Caribees, whidi comprehended St Luda» 
Dominica» St Vincent, and Tobago, still remained 
is a contested state, according to the ninth article 
of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. The French» 
however, alleged certain acts of possession, by 
winch they chdmed tibe property of these islands, 
pB well as of the Caicos and Tarkish islands. 
CcmimiaâonerB were appointed on both sides to 
brâig these disputes to an amicable termina^on. 
A conference was opened at Paris, which began 
about the end of September 1750, and continued 
for several years ; but as neither party was dis- 
posed to act with sincerity, these conferences end- 
ed in nothing. The English, who saw that the 
fireiieh only sought to gain time for augmenting 
tèéh* marine, hastened the rupture by committing 
nets of hostility in America. 

The first breach of the peace was committed on 
Ae banks of Uie Ohio, where the Freilch, to a- 
v^enge the murder of one of their officers, seized on 
fort Necessity, belongingto the £ngliBh(July 17M). 
The Englbh, on their side, captured two French 
T q soel s off the Bank of Newfoundhind, which had 
refused to salute the English flag. They even at- 
tached all the French merchantmen whic^h they 
met, and captured about three hundred of them. 
Thus, a kmg and bloody war was waged fot the 
%2 
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desertfl and onciiltirated wMn of America, 'wlieii 
extended its ravages over all parts of the globe» 
involving more especially the conntries of Europe. 

England, according to a well known political 
stratagem, sought to occupy the French arms on thé 
Continent ; in order to prevent the increase of ber 
maritime strength. France, instead of avoidiog 
that snare, and confining hereelf solely to naval 
operations, committed the mistake of ■ fidling' m 
with the views of the British minister. WMle re* 
pellmg the hostilities of England by sea, she adopt- 
ed at the same time measures for invading the E<^ 
lecftorate of Hanover. The Court of London, wish*- 
ing to guard against this danger, began by forming a 
closer aJliance with Russia (Sept. 30^ 17dd); iSiey 
demanded of the Empress those supplies which tbey 
diought they might claim in virtue of former treatiee; 
and on the refusal of that princess, who was afraid to 
disoblige France, and to find herself attacked by Pras'- 
sia, they applied to this latter power, wi^ whom 
they concluded a treaty at Westminster (Jan. Id. 
1756) ; the chief object of which was to prevent fo^ 
reign troops from entering into the Empire during 
the war between France and England. To iMi 
treaty France opposed the alliance which she had 
concluded with Austria at Versailles, by which tiM 
two powers guaranteed their respective possesskms 
in Europe, and promised each other a mutual sup- 
ply of twenty-four thousand men in case of attaek. 
The differences then subsisting between France and 
Great Britain were not reckoned among ^e Ctxaui 
Federis. 

[The alliance of 1756 has given rise to difimnt 
opinions among statesmen ; the greater part have 
condemned it. Its object was, on the pmt of 
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~¥!riiÉiee, to gaard herself against all attacks on the 
Continent, that she might direct her whole force 
against ' her maritinie rival ; bnt experience proyed, 
that iFithont' attaining this object, she was hence- 
fcnrth obliged to take part in all the disputes of the 
Continent, however foreign they might be to her 
own policy. It was even contrary to her interests 
to hove Austria extricated from the embarrass- 
ments which the opposition of Prussia had occa- 
sioned her. If that project had succeeded, Austria 
would have become the preponderating power in 
Germany, to a degree which would have compel- 
led the French to turn their arms against her.] 

While the French were still hesitating as to the 
part which they ought to take relative to the Elec* 
torbte of Hanover, the King of Prussia invaded Sax- 
ony- (Aug. 1 756). On taking this step, he published 
a manifeste, the object of which was to prove 
by the dispatches of the three Courts of Vienna, 
Dresden, and Petersburg, that they had concerted 
a plan among them for attackmg him ; and that 
common prudence required him to prevent it. He 
declared at the same time, that his entrance into 
'8Éxony had no other aim than that of opening up 
a communication with Bohemia; and that he would 
only retain that country as a depot until the con- 
cluâon of the peace. This invasion, however, stir- 
red up a powerful league against Phissia (1757). 
Besides France and the Empress, it was joined by the 
Germanic body, Prussia and Sweden. France, which 
had at first restricted herself to furnishing the Em- 
press with the supplies stipulated by the alliance, 
agreed^ by a subsequent treaty, to dispatch an army 
of more than 100,000 men into Germany, against 
the King of Prussia, and his ally the King of £ng- 
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had; «ad, B Mtwwir , topaj to that Friaoit8.«n«i«» 
anl «Iwîdy of tireho milHoiw of flonns. 

Li dûiwar ihfi Fraoch araw were attewMi at 
Snt with the most briUiaat sncoett. Hiey con- 
^peiad the isknd of Miaofea» aad eeiaBd tke Eleo- 
tonte of Heve, and the whole Stirtei of Bnma- 
wick and Hanover ; bat fortone mmhi. tuned her 
hack on them, when they expeiienced nothia^r hat 
ddeaii aad dioatora. ^ The extraordinary effints 
a^ich they were making on the Continent nata- 
rally tended to relax didr maritime operatiflas, 
aad thus afibrded England the meaaa of infading 
their poaseaaiona in other parts of the worUL ik 
the yean 1757 and 1761, Chandemagoie, Ptedi- 
.dkBiTy, and Mahé, in the Eaat Indiea, fell into tha 
haadaoftheEnglidi; and in 1758, they teiaBd oa 
all the French aettlements on the riTor fienegd aad 
the ooaata of Africa. The lalandaofCape Breton aad 
St John in America ; the forts and setUenMBta ea 
the Ohio; Qnebec (where Geneml WpH^ fell), and 
the whok of Canada, were all con^pered m l&o 
manner, between the years 1-756 and 1760. Rai» 
ally, the Islands of Goadanlope, Mariagalante, Do* 
ndnica, Martinique, Grenada, St Vincent, StLnda, 
and Tobago^ were also taken from Ranee. 

The King of Prussia, thoogh o?erwhehned 1^ 
the number of hia enemies, imd finding ao* great 
assistance from hia alliance with Englnid, never- 
theless did not lose courage. He distingnished 
himself by the number of victories which he 
gained over the powers leagued against him, dur* 
ing the campaigns of the Seven Years' War. ' This 
•war was already far advanced, wiien the Duke de 
Cboiseul, who was then at the head of the French 
ministry, observing the great 6i4>erierity of the 
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lEmgykAihf sea, ctmceivwi the plan of the iammu 
FofmUy C&mpaeti whieh he negotiated with tbe 
Oomt^ of Madrid, and which was concliided at 
Paris ( August 15. 1761). The object of this 
treaty was to ceaieDt an allilmoe and a perpetual 
mnoB among the different branches of the House 
•I • Bourbon, for the purpose of comiterbaliaiciBg 
the mantiBie power of England. 

The King of Sfiain had come under no eag^ige- 
nent to join in the war which subsisted between 
France and England ; but the haughty mannw in 
which the Court of London exacted the fulfilment 
of that treaty, gave rise to a declaration of war 
between these two courts. Spain and France de- 
msnded of the King of Portugal that he would 
«ooed»* to their alliance against England. That 
pmoe in vain alleged the treaties which connected 
iàm with the English nation, and which would not 
paraît him to take part against them. One de« 
«laration, published by the two allied courts, set 
lorth, that the Spanish troops should enter Portu- 
gal )to secure the ports of that kingdom ; and that 
it should be 1^ at the Kiags option to receive 
them a» friends or as enennes; and it was this 
which laid him uhder the necessity of declaring 
himself in favour of England (May 18. 1762). 
An English fleet, with a supply of troops, was 
then sent to the relief of Portugal ; while a body 
of Frendi troops j<nned the Spanish army which 
was destined to act i^inst that kingdom. The 
city of Almeida was the only conquest which the 
Spaniards made in Portugal. The Engli^, on the 
eoiMifary, took from the Spaniards the .Havanna, 
and the Island of Cuba in America ; as alto Ma- 
ttUa and the Pbilippigea in the Indian Ocean. 
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The war Ûxm bectne mme geneial» and i 
about to aflsume a new Tigonr» what aa wnfar* 
seen eyent changed entirely the fi^e of tfiÊksp and 
dinoaed the beUigeienta for peace» 

Elizahetht £mpreas of Roaaia, died abooi thia 
time; and Peter IIL» nephew to that prineeaa» 
aaoended the throne* Peter, who waa a great 
admirer of the King of Pmasia» took an early 4fi- 
portanity of making peace with that priatce. A 
anapenaioB of arms waa «gned between the. two 
crowna, which waa followed by a treaty of peaise 
Gondaded at St Peteiabnig (May 5. 1762> By 
that treaty, Rnaaia aorreadeied all the eonqneata 
which ahe had made in Pmaaia and PoBoeiania 
daring the war. Peter leaonnced the alUaaoea 
which he had formeriy contracted againat the King 
of Anaaia ; while he, in hia toniy refoaed to form 
alliancea or engagementa contrary to theintenwta 
of Rnaaia, w to aie hereditary poeaeaaiona of Peter 
in Germany* Bnt the new Eii^aor waa net eim- 
tent with teatifying thia mark ^ affisction for the 
King of Pmaaia. He agreed to eend a body of 
troopa into Silesia to hia assistance* A.]»f»ln« 
tion, howeTor, hiq;>pened in Rnaaia^ winch, occa- 
aioned new changea. Peter III. wte dethroned 
(Joly 9.), after a reign of six mentha* The £m- 
pieaa Catherine II.> his widow, on aacending the 
throne, preaerred the treaty of peace with the 
King of Pmaaia ; bnt she recalled her troopa. from 
Silesia, and declared that she wonld maintein aen- 
trality between the Kmg and the Empreas* 

Sweden, who had experienced nothing. hot de* 
feats in course oi that war, followed the exaa^ile 
of Rnsaia. She agreed to a snapension of anas 
with the King of Pmasia^and aoon alter, eoncbidfd 
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a tMMf of l>e8oe witb him at flai&barg (May 22; 
17n)- Hiese twotreaties paved the way for agener" 
&l peaee^the pretinîiiiirîeB of which were signed at 
Fonntainblean, between France, England, Spain and 
Forti^. The definitive peace was concluded at 
Paris (Feb. 10. 1763). lliis fteaty was followed 
by that of Hubertsbnrg, Which reconciled Phissia 
wi& the Empress and the 'Elector of Saxony. 

By this' latter treaty, the Empress sorrendered 
to the King of Prassia the province of Glatz, as 
akw» Ae fortresses of Weeel and Gneldres. The 
Elector of Saxony again took possession of those 
States of which the King of Prassia had been de- 
prived ; and the treaties of Breslau, Berlin and 
Dreeden, were renewed. Thus, after seven cant- 
paigns, as sanguinary as they were expensive, the 
peace of Hnbertsburg restored the affidrs of Ger- 
many to the same state m which they had been 
before the war. 

Raabe, by the treaty of Paris, ceded to Eng- 
koid, Canada and the island of Cape Breton, with 
tfie iskmds and coasts of the Gnlf and River of St 
Lawteiice. The bonndaries between the two na- 
tions in North America were fixed by a line drawn 
along the middle of the MissiiBsippi, from its source 
to its month. All on the left or eastern bank of 
thatriyer was given np to England, except the 
city of New Orleans, whidi was reserved to 
France ; as was also the liberty of the fisheries on 
a part of the coasts of Newfoundland, and the Gulf 
of St Lawrence. The islands of St Peter and 
Miquelon were ^ven them as a shelter for their 
fi^rmeh, but without penmssion to raise fortifi- 
cations. The islands of Martinieo, Gnadaloupe, 
Mariagabntte, Desirada, and St Lucia, were sur- 
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readii^d to Fnnce ; wUle Greaadm the 
dines, St Yincent, Dominiea, aad Tobego» iven 
ceded to England. This ktter power retained her 
Goaqne^s on the Senegal» and restored to Frwre 
the island of Grwea en the coast of Africa. Fcasee 
was put in possession of the forts and factories 
which belonged to her in the East Indies, on the 
coasts of Coromandely.Orissa, Malabar, m^ Ben- 
gal, under the restriction of keeping np no oulilary 
imce in Bengal. 

In Europe, France restored aU the coa^pwitn 
she had made in Germany; as also the iriaad of 
Minorca. England gave up to her BeHeiale on 
the coast of Brittany ; while Dunkirk irae Jkept 
in the same condition as had been determined -by 
the peace of Aix*la-ChapeUe. The istemi of 
Cuba, with the Havanna, were restoied :to the 
King of Spam, who, on his party ceded to -Eng- 
land Florida, with Fort- Augustine .and the Bay ^ 
Penzacoku The King of Portugal was restored 
to the same state in which he bad been befqn» the 
war* The colony of St Sacrament in AMerica, 
which the Spaniards had conquered, wie gjlven 
back to him. ^ 

The peace of Paris, of which we have just new 
spoken, was the era of England's greatest j^pospe- 
rity. Her commerce and navigation extended 
ovw ^1 parts of the globe, and were suppectedhy 
a naval force, bo much the more-imposii|g, as it 
was no longer counterbalanced by the maritime 
power of France, which had been almost amiihi- 
lated in the precedbg war. The imm^wei» tera- 
tories which that peace had seoiared hw, hoik in 
.Africa and America, opened up new chaiinela for 
her industry; and, wimt deserves especkUy to be 
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MHUffkeâ, is, lèat sbe acquired at the same time 
vast and important possesstons in the East Indies. 

[jHer inflaence, however, on the politics of the 
Coatinent, diminished rather than increased, after 
tb» peace of Paris. Her ally, Frederic II., hav- 
ing been abandoned by the Cabinet of London, 
altoehed himself to Russia ; while, on the other 
vide, Attstria had been estranged from Great ^- 
taia hf the treaties of 1756 and 1758. Holland 
and Portugal were thus the only states which re^ 
tnued in strict alliance with the Court of Eng- 
famé.] 

-The Empire of the Great Mogul in India had 
Mleit imo decay about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The viceroys and petty gover- 
Bon of 'the Empire, called S&ubahs and Nabobs^ 
bad become independent, and usurped the prero- 
gatives of royalty in the districts under their au- 
thority; wl»le the Mogul Emperor, reduced al- 
most to the.Hnf^e city of Delhi, his capital, pre- 
«cirrod BOihing but the shadow of sovereign power, 
by means of the investitures which he granted to 
these ambitious princes, and the coitiage that was 
strofik in his name. Whenever any differenera 
afose among these princes, they usually had re- 
coarse to the European nations, who had settle- 
ments in India, and had erected forts with the 
consent of the Great Mogul, where they kept an 
armed force for the protection of their commerce. 
If the French took the part of one ' nabob, it was 
soâicient for the English to espouse the quarrel of 
•hie adversary; and ^ile the two nations were 
jnatnally cultivating peace in Europe, they were 
«ften at the same time m^dag war in India, by 
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fènÛBbiiig rappUm to their respective alBes. Sm> 



ceM was for a long time eqoal on both ftiécè ; «ad 
it was not until the war of 1765, and liy ^ vie- 
tories and conquests of the fiynoas LordC^ve, 
that England obtained a decided asoendancy over 
the French in ÛmX quarter of the worid. 

Soon^ Doidah, theSonbah of Bengal, iiiati* 
gated, as is supposed, hj the French, had taken 
possession of Calentta (1756), the prindpd ae^ 
tlement ef the English on ike Ganges. His emd 
treatment of the Engliidi garrison, which he liad 
niiide prisoners of war, . excited the resentmettl of 
that nation. To avei^ this outrage, Colonel CKte, 
supported by Admiral Walson, retook Calevtta 
(Jan. 1757); and after having disposseased tiie 
Firench of Chandentagore, their prinopd estabKsh* 
ment on the Ganges, he vanqniieed ih& Sonbdi in 
several actions, deposed him, and put in his 'place 
Jaffier Ali Khan, bis general and prime minJHter, 
who was entirely devoted to England. 

With this era commences the foundatmn of the 
Britbh Empire in India. It happened a s h or t <im e 
after, that the' Mogul Emperor, Shah ^lum, hmg 
driven from his capital by Àe PUans, an Indimtifte, 
solicited'^ protectbn of the Englkdi, who avuiled 
themselves of this occasion, as well as of the death of 
Jaffier Ali, which happened at this time (Aug. liL 
1765), to get themselves vested by Weaty, and by 
means of an Imperial charter, m the sovereignty 
of all Bengal* In virtue of this title, which legi- 
timized their power in ihe eyes of the people, they 
seized on the public revenues of the kingdoms of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Crissa ; with the reservation of 
an annual tribute, which they promised to pay to 
the Mogul £mpei:or,attdcertain pensions which they 
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to tbe Sodtahsy whose phmitoni power 
tbaydispoeed of at their pleasure. The dominion of 
the Engliah in India» waa increaaed itilL nMHre hy 
Mtboeqoent conqoeals ; the most important of which 
waa die powerful stateof Myaore» which they «tterly 
erertkrew, after a aenee <tf wan which they carried 
4m with Hyder AU, and his sncceasor Tippoo Saib.' 

[The death of Ferdinand IV ^ King of Spain, was 
«a event of some impcNrtance. He was sacceeded 
by his brother Don Carlos, King of the Two Sict- 
ASmf and eklest son of Philip V. by his second mar- 
rfMfSe, who aBBamed the title of Charles III. Un- 
ém this prince the philosophy of the eighteenth 
eaatory poaetiated into Spun, where it (tisplayed 
an enievfy/ and gare rise to consequences, which 
had not yet attended it in Kance. It occamoned 
die.down£id of the Jensita, which was accompanied 
by deeds lepngaant to justice and humanity. The 
miaistera and councillors of that monardi, the 
Counts Arranda, Florida Bknea, and Campomanes, 
intnoduced into the internal administration of l^pain» 
. eapeciaUy its finances and tactics, an order and 
angularity which had been long unknown in that 
«oiwtry. Agriculture, commerce, and industry 

wese bei^nning to recoTor from their languor, when 

the American war again threw them into a state 

of fttal depresrion.] 

Before quitting Naplea to take possession of the 
> tfacone of %Mmi, Don Carlos, who, as King of the 

Two Sicilies, had the title of Charles YII^ pub- 
. lished a frmdamental law, bearing, that agreeably 
. toiarraer treaties which did not admit the union 
. of the Itatian States with the Spanish monarchy, 
chOitiansfeiTad the kingdom of tie Two Sictlies to 
. his third sen Don Ferdinand ;^ as his eldest son. 
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Don nUip, w» iiiiiipable of rm^iafg^' WÊàkia 
•eoond, Dob Carlo»»' was destined for the limne 
of Spam. He mtmated the achoainistraticAi to « 
regency» during the nonage of the jfjfùag ptiaee, 
whoae majority was fixed at the age of fleTenteai. 
By tfaia lavr he regulated the order of BQCoeasbn 
wUch waa to take place in the kingdom of the 
Two SiciliM, and which was the same as that 
vHuch PhUip V. had establiahed in Spam al «he 
Cortes of 1713. AUker the descendants male end 
•female of his own body, Charies snbstitnled Ins 
brothers Den Philip, Duke of Parma, aad Don 
Louis ; adding, that the kingdom of the Two SiciMes 
should never in any case be united wtdi the flpanish 
monarchy. This regulation of the new i^n^ of 
Spmn accorded perfectly wi^ the terms <of the 
aerenth article of the treaty of Vienna. (17SB)| 
' which secured the kingdom of the Two- Sotliea to 
' lliat prince and his descendants, male and female ; 
and failing them, to his younger brothers and liheir 
descendants, of both sexes. 

The King of Sardinia continued, howevery 'to 
enforce his right of reyerBiôn to that part of Ra- 
oentia, which the fourth article of the trsafty of 
Aix-la- Chapelle had secured to him, in case Don 
Carlos shouki remove from the kiogdMn of l^e 
Two Sicilies to the crown of Spain. The Court of 
France, widiing to retain that possession for Don 
Philip, and to proToit the tranquillity of haly fiK»m 
being disturbed by the pretensions of the King of 
Sardinia, engaged to'prdcure diat prince an e(|ui- 
valent with which he shonkl have reason to he ea- 
tisfied. This equivalent was settled (June 10. 
1763) bya convention coodnded at« Purism helween 
France, Spain, and the King of Sardmia. Hie 
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1 16 leilriGk Ins ri|^ of lensniiii in 
dw two «SMS ipedfied ÎBl!ho«erenthartide «f the 
tnntjr of Aix-krChapelle ; yiz. (1.) Failiiig the 
JMle dwooidante of Don Philip ; (2.) Should that 
4ifftace» or one of his doBcendanta, be called either 
.to the throne of Spain or to that of the Two Sici- 
Mea ; and should one or other of these two cases 
iMippen in the meaatimey the icrowns of France 
smd Spain engaged that the Kii^ of Sardinia 
•abonki enjoy the same amoont of annual reyenne» 
whkh might aocrae to him (after dedocting the 
o a q MM s e s of administration)» fimn that part of Pla- 
centia on the Nnia, should he erer come into 
«ctpal possession. For this purpose, France un- 
dertool^ by a special agreement» whidi was signed 
Mt Paris tluB same day with the preceding, to pay 
the King of Sardinia, by twelve instalments, the 
«un of eight millions two hundred livxes ; on con- 
dition of mrerting to France, should one or other 
of these akematives hi^pen. 

The sudden aggrandisement of Russia, since 
tbe time of Peter the Great, had changed the po- 
litical system of the North. That power had raised 
henelf to the first rank. She dictated the law to 
Poland and Sweden, her ancient rivals ; disposed 
«f the throne of Poland on every change <^ reign ; 
and at the same time decided die fate of Cour- 
land. That duchy, which had long been posses- 
sed by the &mily of Kettler who held it as a 
fief of the crown of Poland, had become vacant 
on the death of the Duke Ferdinand, the last male 
deaoendant of dnt House. Ann, Empress of Rus- 
sia, being thm only Duchess of Courland, had a hf 
vvorite^ named Ernest John Bin», a man raised by 
2a2 
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f(»tiuie» whose gmndfather had been groom to 
James III., Duke of Cotirland. When that pi^- 
oess mounted the throne of Russia, she raised Bi- 
ron to the rank of Count, and to the office of Gnmt 
Chamberlain and Prime Minister. The haughty 
favourite assumed the name and arms of the famiSy 
of Biron, in France ; and prevailed with the Em- 
press to grant him the duchy of Conrland. At 
the death of the last Duke, he even succeeded m 
getting himself elected by the States of that 
country (1787) ; with the aid of a body of Rus- 
sian troops, which the Empress had sent to I^Gttan, 
to support his election. He was invested in thfe 
duchy by the Republic of Poland, to be possessecl 
by himself and his heirs-male ; but he did not leàg 
enjoy this new dignity. He was deprived of it on 
the death of the Empress ( 1740) ; and banished to 
Siberia by the Grand Duchess Ann, mother of tlie 
young Emperor. This princess caused a new elec- 
tion to be made by the nobility of Conrland. Tlie 
duchy was then conferred on Louis Ernest, Prince 
of Brunswick, who was to marry Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Peter the Great. But the young Emperor, 
Iwan, having been dethroned immediately after, 
the Prince of Brunswick never obtained possession 
of the duchy. The Empress Elizabeth having de- 
clared to the Republic of Poland that the Didce 
de Biron should never be liberated from his ex3e, 
Aii^Tostus III., King of Poland, declared the duchy 
of Conrland vacant. He then prevailed on the 
Stales of that country to elect his own son. Prince 
Charles, whom he solemnly invested in the duchy 
(1759). 

A new change happened at the death of '^e 
Empress Elizabeth, in 1702. Peter III., on bis 
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accession to the throne of Russia, recalled tiie 
Dnke de Biron from bis eadle. Tlie Empress, -©n- 
therine 11., who succeeded her husband that same 
year, went ^ven &rther than this ; she demanded 
the restoration of de Biron to the dnchy of Goth- 
land, and ' obliged Prince Charles of Saxony to 
gire it up to him (1769). The Ddce de Biron 
then resigned the duchy to his son Peter, who, 
after a reign of twenty-five years, gave in his de- 
mission to the Empress ; when the States of Cour- 
land and Semigallia made a fnma) submission to 
Russia (March 28. 1795). 

The deiiironement of Peter III., which we have 
jtdt mentH>nèd, was an event very favonrabJe to 
D^iiliark, as it relieved that kingdom from a min» 
ouB war with ndiich it was threatened on the part 
of thé Emperor. Peter III. was the head of the 
Home of Holstein-Gottorp, whom Denmark had de- 
prived of their possessions in Sleswick, by taking ^ad- 
vantage of the disasters that befel Sweden, which 
had protected that family against the Danish kings* 
The Dukes of Holstein-Gottorp exclaimed against 
that usurpation ; to which the Court of Denmark 
had nothing to oppirae, except their right of con- 
quest, and the guarantee which the Kings of France 
and England, as mediators in the treaty of Stock- 
holm, had given to Denmark with reject to 
Sleswick. 

Peter III. was scarcely seated on the throne of 
Russia, when he began to. concert means for re- 
covering his ancient patrimonial domains, and 'a- 
venging the wrongs which the Dukes of Holstein- 
Gottorp, his ancestors, had received at the hands of 
Denmark. Being determined to make war against 
that power, he attadied the King of Prussia to his 
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1 a Ramn amy 4^ 60^000 J 
\ the froitien «f Denniric Six thoiwivd 
I wevB to job tfoft «ray» which ««• Mip* 
ported by a Ruauaa fleet to be otetiooed on 
the ceeoto of PomeraiHa. The King of Denaaik 
■Mde every effort to repel the isnnett with wUch 
he wee threeiened. He oet on foot an anny of 
70^000 men» the oommand of which he iolraeted to 
M.do St Gormaim a diotiagaahed Freod^ o^MT» 

The Daaioh army adnmced towards MecUeai- 
harg, and eotabKihed thek bead*qaarteia in tibe 
townof that name, one kagaeinNnWimiHHr. The 
Daaiih fleet, coaoioting of twenty tail of the Hue 
and eleven frtgateo, appeared at the aametiioa off 
Eofltoek« The flames of war were abont to Id»- 
die in the North, and Peter III. was on the point 
of jming his amy in person at MecMenlMiig, 
when he was dethroned» after a short leiga of nz 
awithB(Jiily9.1762)* The Empress CatharinoII^ 
who succeeded him, (tid not think fit to esponse^be 
^«arrd of her bnsband. She immediately lOcaUed 
the Russian army from Meddeabnig; and bemg 
desirous of establishing the tranquxUity of the North 
on a solid basis, and confirming a good «ndersland- 
ittg between the two prindpal hanches of, the 
House of Holstein, she agfeed» by a treaty of al- 
Hanee with the King of Denmark (1765), to ter- 
minate all these difoenees by a provislooal ar- 
iHigeiiient, which was not to take offset until the 
majority of the Grand Duke Panl, the son of 
Peter UI. 

This accommodation between the two Comrts 
was signed at Copenhagw (April 23. 1762). The 
Empress, in the name of her son» gave up her 
daim to the ducal part di l^eswick, occupied by the 
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KtHj^^ Denmark. She ceded, moreover, to that 
sovereign a portion of Holetein, possessed by the 
femÀly of Gottorp, in exchange for the counties of 
ddenbarg and Delmenhorst. It was agreed, thst^ 
lii«Be connties should be erected into dachiee, and 
llnlthe aactent snffin^e of Holstein-Gottorp, at 
the Imperial Diet, should be transferred 'to them. 
This ^MTovisional'treaty was ratified when the Grand 
Dake came of age ; and the transference • of the 
ceded territories took place in 1773. At the same 
time that prince declared, that he designed the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst to form 
tta eidàblishment for a younger brandi of his fa- 
mily^ that -of Etttih ; to which the contracting 
pvweie also secured the bishopric of Ltibee, to 
be held in perpetual possessioa. The Bishop of 
lîttbeiv the head of the younger branch of tlië 
^Ooltorp âuâily, was that same year put in posses- 
^toB of tiie counties of Oldenburg and Ddnten- 
horst ; and the Emperor Joseph II. erected these 
■ eoantles iaflo a duchy and fief-male of the Empiite, 
msier the title of the Duchy of Holstein-Olden- 
iHtrg. 

Here it will be necessary to advert to the rero- 
- kilions that took place in the Island of Coraica, 
which, afker a long series of troubles and distrac- 
tions, passed from the dolninion of Genoa to that 
«f Fiance. The oppressions which the Corsicans. 
hsÂ saffered under the GoyemnDent of the Genoese, 
who treated them with externe rigour, had ren- 
dered their yoke odious and insupportable. They 
fose several times in rebdlion against the Republi- 
cans ; but from the want of union among them- 
•elves, they failed in the difierent attempts which 
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tkef made for eflheting thA libMy aad 
denoe. 

One of the last tnrarreetioiis of the CnnliMiiii 
WM that of 1729. They choae fw tfaev leader 
Andrew Ceccaldi of a noMe lamilf in the Iwhndj 
and Lnigi Giafferi, a man of courage and jn «a» 
tkoMaat for liberty. The Genoese, after tryia§ in 
nun to aobdoe the inanrgents, weie ohligod to 
have reeoofse to the protection of fov^aera. 
They applied to the Emperor Charies Vl^ ^^9 
aent them aeToal detadiments of troops nader the 
command of Goieral Waditendonk, and I^rînœ 
Rederie Lous of Wwrtembeig. The Cemoana» 
too feeble to oppose an enemy so ^afierior in 
Jrtrengthy war» gted to lay down dnir arms» But 
the war about the Polish Bwswsisn having obligsd 
the Emperor to withdraw his troopo^ tbaUaaders 
raiaed a new innmection. A geaend aaseaaMy 
was then convened, which dedafod Coiwai to he 
a free and independent repabhc (1734). Giafien» 
was reelected General, andhadforhisoottsagvaiiy* 
acinthus Paolt, father to the £unoiia general e^ Aat 
name. Thus the Genoese, afler laviahmg modi 
expense on auxiliary troopsb had the mertifieaiâen 
to &id themsdves stitt m the same 'conditian In 
which diey Wiçre, befiwe receiving the Imperial 
snccoQiB. They then took into their pay bodies 
of Swiss and Gtison troops ; and isven UiUfltod cmt- 
laws and vi^iabonds, and i^ae^ them m thôr 
ranki to oppose ibe Condeaas. 

It happened, during these transactions, that an 

.adventorer i^peared m Cersioa, the oelabrated 

Theodore Baron Nenhof. He was deseoided of a 

noble family in the cotinty of Mark, in Weaipha- 

lia; and having procured arms and 
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«t Twmm, he nftmd to Condca (1736), where he 
was detemimed to try bis fortune. His engaging 
m<nnfiTn/ added to the prospects, which he held out 
of a powerful foreign assistance, induced the Corsi- 
caam. to confer on. him the royal dignity. He was 
pffvehûmed King of. CoFsica, and immediately par 
anmed the estomal badges of royalty. He ap- 
pointed guards, and officers 6f state, coined moqey 
m Ub own name, and created an order of knight- 
hood» called the Medemptian. Taking advanti^ 
of the eiathusiasm with whidi he had inspired £e 
Corsicans, he boldly made war on the Genoese» 
md kid several of their places under blockade. 
Bui his money being exhausted^ and the peop)e 
beginning to cool in their attachment towards him, 
he took the determination of applying for assist- 
«Qoo to foreigners. He embarked for Holland» 
w^re he found means to engage a society of mer- 
diaats» by the allurements of a lucrative commerce 
wilfa C<Nrsica, to furnish him with artillery» ammu- 
vition and other supplies» with which he return- 
ed to the Island. 

Under Uiese circumstances» the Genoese» threat- 
emd with losing for ever their sovereignty over 
Cenica» entered into an association with the Court 
of Vefsailles. This Court» fearing that England 
mnild take advantage of these disturbances to gel. 
possession of the Island» concerted measures with 
the Court of Vienna, for obliging the Corsicans to 
return to their allegiance to the Genoese. For 
thbpvurpose» a plan of pacification was drawn up 
•I Vwsailles» and Count de Boissieux was charged 
to carry it into execution. This General landed in 
the Island (1738)» at the head of a body of French 
. auiUvies ; and his arrival determined King 
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Hieodore to abandon Corsica, and seek lik «a£||y ^ 
inflight. He retired to London, where he wa» ' 
imprisoned for debt. After a long captivity he was 
set at liberty, and died in a state of misery (1756), 
Boissieux harassed the Corsicans exceedingly, but 
he failed in his efforts to reduce them- to suboiis* 
sion. His successor, the Marquis de Maill^XHS, 
was more fortunate ; ne took his measures «âlh 
such precision and vigour, that he obliged the. Is- 
landers to lay down their arms, and receive the ]»w 
from the conqueror. Their Generals, Giafferi a&4 
Paoli, retired to Naples. 

The war of the Austrian Succession, hsFiag 
obliged the French Court to recall their tro^^ 
from Corsica, that island became the scene (tf «ew 
disturbances. Gafforio and Matra then took upoft 
them the^ functions of generalship, and the dvMO- 
tion of affairs. They had a coUei^e and co» 
adjutor in the person of Count Rivarola, a native 
of Corsica, who, with the assistance of some ISsi^ 
lish vessels succeeded in expelling the GenoDse 
from Bastia and San Fioreozo. The Goiekepm 
might have pushed their advantages much faztlnr, 
if they conld have subdued their own feuds and 
private animosities, and employed themselveasokly 
in promoting the public interest ; but their iittoixial 
divisions retarded their success, and allow^ed their 
enemies to recover the places they had eonqacnsd. 
Rivarola ^and Matra having resigned the commatM^ 
the sole charge devolved on Gafforio, who was a 
man of rare merit and of tried valour. '. He was W 
ginning to civilize his countrymen, and to give 
some stability to the government of the. islands 
when he was assassinated, as is supposed, by the 
emissaries of the Genoese (1753). His d^ath 
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pll^ged Conica once more into the state of dis- 
oràer and anarchy, from which he had khonred to 
délirer it. 

At length appeared the celehrated Pascal PaoH» 
whom his aged father had brought from Naples to 
Corsica. Being elected (jenera]>in-<chief by his 
countrymen (17ôd), he inspired them with fresh 
coitfagé ; and while he carried on the war with sne* 
OBÉS against the Genoese, he made efforts to re- 
form abuses in the State, and to enconrage agr^ 
cnltare, letters and arts. Nothing was awanting 
to accomplish this object, and to confinn the li- 
berty and independence of his country, bat the 
expnhacm of the Genoese from the maritime towns 
of Bastia, San Fiorenzo, Calvi, Algagliola and 
Ajaccio ; the only pkces which still remained in 
their power. In this he would probably have 
succeeded, had he not met with new interruptions 
Innaa France, who had undertaken, by the sereral 
trasdes which she had eonelnded with the Ge- 
noese in the years 1752, 1755/1756 and 17ôé, to 
.defend their ports and fortificnâona in that island. 

The origixial intention of the French, in taking 
possession of these places, was not to carry on 
hosl^ities^with Paoli and die natives, but simply 
to retain them for a limited time, in discharge «f 
a debt which ihe French gdvemment had contract- 
ed with the Ref^ublic of Genoa. The Genoese 
bad flattered themselves, that if exonerated from 
the duty of guarding the fortified places, they 
would he aUe, with ^ir own forces, to reconquer 
all the rest of the island ; but it was not long tHl 
they found themselves deceived m their expecta- 
tions. The CorsicanH drove the Genoese from the 

▼PL. n. 2 B 9 . 
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k1andofC^>i«9a(1767). Thiyemite<*i 
of Ajaodoi and some other parte ^vUdi Im fkviadi 
had thoQgbt fit to abandon. At t|ie same îimj^ ûi» 
ahîpping ef tbe Corùcans made ioceMaat meanoom 
on the GeMoete, aad annoyed tbeir conunercaa. 

The Senate of Genoa, convinced ai last «liai it 
tvaa inpaasible for them to subdae the klmdi and 
«eeing the tnne approach when tbe French troops 
were to take their departnre, took tbe reaohtfîwa 
•f anivenderuiig their rights over Comoa to the 
crown of Fiwpa» hy a treaty which was eigned at 
VenailleB (May 15. 1758). The King pramtaed 
to raatore tbe island of Capn^ to tbe RepttMic. 
Ho gnaranteed to them all their posseflsioM «a 
êmrafirma ; and engaged to pay tbem annoaAy for 
ten yean» the sum of 200,000 Hwm. The <je- 
noose reserved to themselves tbe right of t^daim- 
iBf the eovereigaty of Cocsioa, on reimbonông Ae 
Ki^g for the expenses of the expédition W was 
«boot to «ndertakoy as well as fwtbe nudnitenaace 
<of Us tvoops. This treaty occasioned fSfXvag tt- 
moastranoes on the part of tbe Conicansy who 
prepared themselves for a ingoroos defence. Tbe 
first campmgn turned to thoir adventice, it coidt 
Fnuioe seyend thonsand men, and about thkty 
Tnilljpns of expenses. The Duke de Choisenl, lîir 
fimn being disconraged by these disasters, trans- 
ported A strong force into the isfaoid. He pot the 
Connt do Vanx in tbe place of tbe MatHjuis de 
ChauvuHa, |vbo, by the skilfal dispositioas which he 
made, fsand himself uiaster of aU Comica, in less 
than two months. The blandera not faairiag re» 
oeivcfd from England the soppSes which they had 
requested, the prospect of which had kept np their 
courage, considered it sash and hopeless to «mko 
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limféft fftebtailceb The different proeinse^ in 
tb0ir ttmi» gave in ihek anboaisnon ; aoé tlie pnn« 
dfil leadlers of the COBsieess dispeieed themeelvee 
ameeg the neighbowritig States. Ptacal FmK 
taek reliige in Enghuid. 

, The thfone ef Poland hmng become Ttu^nt hy 
tbedegih of Angnetns III. (Oct. 5. 1769)^ the £m- 
]N«ss Catherine II. destined that crown for Sinii»- 
lens Pimiatovv^ a Polisb nobleman, #^hi6had gèhâi- 
eâ her hrojàt when he resided at St Petersbniigh 
ae plenipotentiary ef Pohsd. That princess fai^ 
hag fained Qiref the Coort of Beilin to her inCereats» 
80nt several detadinlenia of troops int» Feiànd^ 
aad îa thid ikia«ner succeeded m canyingthe decf 
tion oi her faveniite^ who was preelaâaed King 
fvt Ae D^ of Warsair (Sept. 7. 17(14). It waaiat 
thÎB diiet af election that the EniHwss formaBy ia- 
taieeded with the RepnbHc in fcvoor of die Utr- 
skkfUtt (or diiis^terB) of P<tod and lithnama» 
with the view <tf havingthem reinstated in those dVil 
andr ecclesiastical rights, of iHiich tiiey had been 
depriiEed by the intolerance of the Catbii^cs. The 
Jùm^oi Dissitientsy/wi tben^ven to the Protea- 
taaiaaajl Greek non-conformists in Pdbnd, hoA 
Lutheran» and Calvinists. That kingdom, aér well 
aÀ Lithuania, had contained from tlie Mrlieetagea 
a vast number of Greeks,, who persisted in their - 
scUim, in spite of the efforts w^ich; were kces^ 
saM^ly maile by the Folîsh dergy for hmging ^ra 
hmk to. the paie of the Romish chnrchf The 
BrolAsliant doctrines had been iatrodueed inl» Po»-' 
Imàt m^ had made considerable progress m coome 
of tho^eventeenth eentnry * udore especially under 
the reign of Sigismnnd AngUstns. The nohka 
wliotreie attadi^^ to that Ibaa of worship» had e^ 
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^ined,aldieDietofWiliia(1563),tber%btiifeB- < 
joking, «long with the Greeks^ all the prérogatives 
of their rank, and of being admitted without dia- 
tiaction, both to the assemblies of the Diet, and the ^ 
offices and dignities of the Republic* Moreorer, 
their religious and political liberties had been 
guaranteed in the most solemn manner, not only 
hf treaties of alliance, and the Pacta Concenia 
of the kings» but also by the laws and conatkutioa 
of theb kkigdcHa. The Catholics having afterwards 
become the stronger party, their zeal, ammated by 
their Clergy and Uie Jesuits, led them to peraecnte 
those whom they regarded as heretics. They h|Ml 
in various ways cireumscribed their religioQS libera 
ties, especially at the Diet of 1717 ; aad in those of 
17a3 and 1736, they went so for as to exdude them 
frein the diets aad tribunals, and in general from 
1^1' places of trust ; only preserving the peace with 
them according to the ancient laws of the Republic 
The Dissidents availed themselves of the in- 
fluence which the Empress of Russia had secured 
in the affairs of Poland, to obtain by her means 
the redress of their grievances. That princesH in- 
' terposed more especiidly in fiïvour of the Gredcs, 
according to the ninth article of the peace of Mos- 
cow between Russia and Poland (1686) ; wèile 
the Courts of Berlin, Stockholm, London, aad 
Copenhagen, as guarantees of the peace of OHva, 
urged the second article of that treaty in support 
of the Protestant dissenters. Far kom yielding 
to an intercession so powerful, the Diet of War- 
saw, instigated by the clergy and the Comrt of 
Rome, in the year 1766 confirmed all the former 
laws against the Protestants which the foreign 
courts jiad desired to be altered and amsended. 
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.tiMjr menly hUraditodb eoHMf few vStiMiSÊiàûm 
mû» krv 9f 1717, reUitm tù^ Ae exwdbe* &i 

This palHatWe di4 not satisfy the Court of St 
Petènbiir§p, which pentsted in demÉnduig aa ear 
tkre eqmilày of rights in hyenr of those «nëer illi 
pMeetioii. The Dissidents had the courage to x^ 
aistt and entered into a confederacy at the asserahfias 
YfUdiwerdhcldat SluduB (1767) and Thohib SmA 
ofiheCedioUcBohilicyaaweto disoentented widi 
the gorehimenc» allied thernsel^ea inth th» DiNÂr 
deato» aild formed several distindt Qsnfcdssàcies» 
wfiidh aflerwaids combined into a gienenj; eonf»- 
domtîoit tmdér Msishal Brwce ftadaifiU An e«* 
«raDrdiaary Diet was then assemUed at Wàosawi 
Tteir dsKbenitions, wUd» begaa October i. 1707^ 
WQ^TevytaiDHltaons. Withoiaie being intiâiididied 
by ike preseaee of a Rossian atmy ; ibe Bish^ of 
Cracow and Us adherents gvive wAy Uii the fcdt 
tomtet of their seet» m the dfisconssea which thegr 
prenonaoed before the Diet. The Eiapress caased 
tliéu le be anested aad eondacted into the iatariev 
of Rasna, whence tbev w<»e not permitted to re- 
tarn titt after aa «ûle of seit^wL years. Thejr 
«gfoed el lengthy at that I^t» to appoint a conn 
nittee^ composed of ilm diifereat orders of the 
RepoUic, to rsgalale aS aMtteis regwdbgihe Die* 
aideats^ ia concert with the Ministers of the piolect» 
ing^coarts. A sepaiate act was drawn np (Bbb- 
laary S4.' 1768) in the form of a coaTcatioa bo« 
tween Rlusia and Poland. , 

By that acC; thé Diandents were reinstated ai 
aB th^v former rights. The regalatioas which had 
been paned to tl^ prejudice k the yean 1717» 
2b2 
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17t% 1786^ and 17M, Were Mmnlkd; ttd «I ii^ 
florerar^^ecNDpoMdeqallyofbothpaide^iiluftgHmt- 
ed to them, for terminating all disputes whieb mif^ 
arise between persons of different religions. Tjhis 
aet was easârmed by tbe treaty of peace attd al- 
lianoe eonekided at Warmw between I(«aia alMl 
Pekiid (FUb. S4. 1768), by wkidi tbesa tw» p«fwm 
gaannteed te eadi otber ^ whole of thesr pê^ 
aeanons in Europe. Tbè Bmpress of Rnaaift gaa- 
fanteedy more espeoudly, tbe liberty; coBatitÉ&ii, 
MMl mtegniity^of tbe Polish Repnblie. 
> llMract we hare jost now mentioned, »aa w«ll 
•a another which modified what were cafled the 
cardmal or fandamentai hiws of the RepubKe, hsr- 
ing displeased « great majority of the Mes^ tiiey 
used every effort to have these nets reoafioA, The 
Diet of 1768 was no sooner terminated» than they 
fsmed themselres intoaconfedeniey at Bar in 
Foddia, for the defence of their religion and liber- 
ies* By degrees, these extended to severel Fi« 
lathiaites, and were at length combined into n ge* 
nml eonfederation, under the Manhal Covttl Se 
Pac The standaids of thcne confederates bore 
«jBpresentations of the Virgin Mary and the Xnfimt 
Jesus. Like the Cmsaden of the mid^ ages, 
they wore embroidefed crosses on dieir gantteiitB, 
with 1^ motto To Conquep or DU. The Rhs- 
aians despatched troops to disperse the coafedèr- 
ates as iast as they comfamed t But at length, with 
the assistanee of Fmnce, and M . De VergeiiMB, 
the French Ambassador at the Porte, they suc- 
ceeded in stirring up ilie Turin agminstthe RiaB- 
sians. The war between these two Empire» fareke 
«ut towvds the end of 17^^ which proved dw- 
^trpus for the Tnrl», sad suppressed also the 
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a P<^iid. The imiiiilmto of tBe 
0f«ld SJ^nior agaidst Rimre was frabfisfaed Oe* 
«ober S9tt^ and Ins declanitioii of war on December 
4Â 1768. 

r Tbe Eiaprefla despatched sevend amries agamst 
ibe Tnrks, and attacked them at once from the 
bulks of the Dneistér to Moimt CaucÉniB. Friiiee 
'Alexaader Galitann, who commanded ibe piind^ 
fMd armyy was to eoveir Poland» and penetrate into 
Moklarâ. He passed the Dneister d^imnt times, 
but was always refmlsed by the Turks, who were 
tun asore iortnnate in their attempts to force the 
fkMSage of tfaa« lifer. On tbeir last attempt (Sep* 
teibb^ 1769)) twebeliioimand men had socoseded 
i» emssbig it, when there happened a sodden flood 
whicb br^ down tiio' bridge, and cnt off tbe rs* 
mat ef the Twks^ This body was cnt to pieces 
by tbb Russians, when a panic seized the Otto- 
laan army, who abandoned their camp and the 
ibrûress of Choiezin. The Rnssians took posses- 
«iMi of both without costing them a sing^e^drop 
l€ bieod, and soon after penetrated into ÛM inte-^ 
rior of Moldavia and Walhichia^ 

The campaign of 1770 was most splendid for 
the- Rnssians. General Romansow, who succeed* 
od Plûce Galitsin in the command of the army 
of MoldaTia, gained two brilliant yictories over 
«iie Tvffks near the Pmth (Jnly 18.) and the Kn- 
kttli (Angnst L), which made him master of the 
Bannbe, and the towns of Ismael, Kilia, and Aker- 
man, situated in Bessarabia, near tbe mouth of 
tbttt riVer. Another Rusnan «rmy, under the eom- 
nubd of General Count Panin,. attacked the for- 
tress of Bender, defonded by a strong Turkash gar- 
ÀÉBOKr It was earned by assaslt (Sept. 36.), imd 
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7119 EwfHPeM did aot confiM b«r|eM W lôputg, 
jag tbe Tvrk» «n tbe Unkt of the Domt^ iM 
the Danube, end herassing their commerce m ûm 
Bhck Sea. She fonned the hold ^v^t of 6U 
teckiag then st the same tine in Ae ielende «f 
the Archipelago, a»d on die coaale of Greece and 
tbe Morea» A Rnisiaa flee^ under die coanMttd 
of Alexit Orloff and Adaural Spiiiloff, «lOled Mm 
die Baltic, and paosed tbe Northern Seea aMi «he 
Stwta of Gibiahar, en their «ay t» Ae Aniàfànf^ 
Being joiued bjr the M|«adiroQ of Reer«'Adiairal 
ElpWnatonei diej lîoa«bt an pbnidate hatde mA 
tba fleet ef die CapMan Paeha (Jviy fk inm% 
between Sdo and Anatolia. The elupe of 1^ 
tvo oenmandem, Spiritoff andtheCa^tmAidkai 
hafîng met in the engagement, oneof them oaDg^ 
fires when both were bk>wn into ibe air. DaS^« 
seta sepamed tbe eombatanta ; but the Tml^ ha* 
▼iiig iinprodenUy «retired to tbe narrow hay M 
Gmmif die Rbmana porsned them^ and bam* 
their whole fleet during the night This ^fiaaHev 
threw the city of C<«atanti»o|)ïe into gteat o«i-> 
atemadon ; and the bad etate of delnace m wUdi 
die Daidao^ee were, ga^ them reaeon to fear^ 
diat if the Rqwian» had known to tiàe adtaowfa 
of tbia paok» it wonld have been easy for them to 
have carried die Tnrkiah capital* Kéar*Adm»al 
Elphinstone, who commanded one of the Riieaan 
eqoadrona, bad anggested that advice; but the Raa^ 
aian Admirale did not thhdc proper tb foUow it. 

Tbe w«r on tbe • Dannbe wae contiiiiied nest 
year, though feebly ; but the aeoond RnsaianarBiyj 
tmder the command of Prince Dolgoraid, an^ 
eaoded in forcipg the lines 9^ Pi^efc^ 4fik»M 
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by ncQ maj of 60,000 Tnr^ and Tartars, com- 
xnanded by the Khan of thé Crimea hi person., 
^olgomki» aftei* having snrmonnted that formid-^ 
aihle barrier, made himself master of the Crimea, 
as also of the Island of Taman ; and received from 
the Empress; as the reward of his exploits, the 
«lamame of Krimshi. An act was signed by ^r- 
tain pretended deputies from the Tartars, by which' 
that nation renounced the dominion of the Otto<* 
mans, and put themselves under the protection of 
Russia (1772). 

These conquests, however splendid they migiit 
be, could not foil to exhaust Russia. Obliged 
ânqufntly to recruit her armies, which were con- 
etantly thinned by battles, fatigues, 'and diseases^ 
she soon saw the necessity of making peace., The 
plague, that terrible ally of the Ottomans, passed 
from the army into the interior of the Empire, 
and penetrated as far as Moscow, where it cut off 
nearly 100,000 men in the course of a single year 
(1771).. But what added still more to the embar- 
finsments of Catherine II. was, that the Court of 
Vienna, which, in conjunction with that of Beriinr, 
had undertaken to mediate between Rns«a and 
the Porte, rejected with disdain the conditions of 
peace proposed by the Empress. Moreover, they 
strongly opposed the independence <^ Moldavia 
and Walladna, as well as of th^ Tartars ; and would 
not even permit that the Russians should transfer 
the seat of war to the right bank of.lhe Danube. 
The Court of Vienna went even farther: It 
threatened to make common cause with the Turks, 
to compel the Empress to restore all her conquests, 
and to place matters between the Russians and the 
Turk» op the footing of the treaty of Belgrade. 
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All agreemoit U this effaet wm iiêgotiafted ^i^- 
the Pwte, and aigned al CowtBatioéple (Jal^jê». 
1771). lUs canTentioii, how^rw, nm Mt si^ 
tified» die Ckmn of Viemui htTÎng cbwged its 
mind on accami of the fiuDOOs diMoenbeimiii of 
FoUnid» conoQrted betweoi it and the Cowts of 
Berlin and S( Betenbnrs. The Empcew than 
cwaeoted to rettora to Ae Tnrkq the fwomoes 
of Maldam and Wallachia, en the eonclanon-^^ 
the peaoB ; and the Conrt of Vienna again ant» 
gaged to exert its friendly interférence in a^gociaai « 
iitf peace helween Rnaaia and the> PoKte.» 

Jbi eopsequenoe of these events^ tho^yaur V772' 
waff paeeed entirely in nfl g a eia ti oa e. A aiispcft^ 
aion of ar^na waa agreed to between the tmvltelUp* 
gérant nowenk A Coogieaa waa opened -at Foo^ 
aani in. Moldan% vnder Uie mediatioa of the Caiiaaa 
of Berlin and 8t Petexaburg. Thia Congtaaa waa 
&dlowed hy another, which waa held at Bacharaat 
in Wallachia. Both of thete meetiafa pnired in* 
effectuai» the Tvrka hamg coosideced the ceo- 
ditiona proposed by Rnsaia aa inadmiaaiUe; avA 
what diapleaaed them still more waa» the artide 
lielatiye to die independence of the Taitava in dio 
Crimea» This they rejected aa contrary to dia 
priociplea of their religion, and aa tending to eata* 
blish a rivalry between the two Caliphs. They 
encceededft however^ in aetding the nature of the 
religious dependence nnder which the Khana o£ the 
Crimea were to remain with regaid to die Porte ; 
bat they could ni|t possibly a^^^ aa to die aumn- 
der of the porta of Jenikaleh and KercH ; nor aa ta 
die unrestrained liber^ of navigation in the Tvrkiah^ 
seas, which the Buaaiana demanded. After these- 
conferenoea had been repeatedly broken ol^ bead* 
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Udes commenced anew (177S). lire Russianti 
time attempted to estaUah themsehres on the 
iif^t bank d the Dannbe, but withont bcdng able 
t<> accomplwh it. They lost, besides, a greait 
iiamber of men in the different actions which tiœy 
fooght with the Turlcs. 

The last campaign, that of 1774, was at length 
decisive. Abdol Hammed, who had just succeed- 
ed his brother Mustapha lit. on the throne of Con- 
«taatinople, being eager to raise the glory of the 
Ottoman, arms, made extnaordinary prepamtiona 
for tbis campaign. His troops, reckoned about 
S00,000 men, greatly surpassed the Russians iH 
point of number ; but they were not equal in point 
of discipline and military skilL About the end 
tof June, Maishal Romanzow passed the Danube» 
without meeting any obstacle from the Ottoman 
army. That General took advantage of a mistake 
which the Gnind Vizier had committed, in pitch- 
ing his camp near Schumla at too great a distance 
frMn his detachments, and cut off his communic»- 
timi widi ^these troops, and even with his military 
stories. A body <^ 28,000 Tuiks, who were bring- 
ing a copvoy of four or five thousand waggons to 
the army, having been defeated by General Ka- 
menski, and the waggons burnt, this event struck 
terror into the camp of the Grand Vizier, who, 
seeing his army on the point of disbandiflg, agreed 
to treat with Marshal Romanzow on 6uch terms 
as that General thought fit to prescribe. 

Peace was signed in the Russian camp at Kai- 
nargi, four leagues from Silistria. By that treaty; 
the Tartars of the Crimea, Boudziac, taxa Cuban» 
were declared enttndy independent of the Porte 
to be governed henceforth by their own sovereign 
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RnniaobtainedfarbermercBiiiit vessels free and «a* 
restrained navigation in all the Turkish seas. Sb» 
restored to the Turks Bessarabia, Moldavia, mtid 
Wallachia ; as well as the islands in the Archipe- 
lago which were still in her possession. But she 
reserved the city and territory, of Azoff, the two 
Kabartas, the fortresses of Jenikaleh and, Kerch 
in the Crimea, and the Castle of Kinbum, at tbe 
mouth of the Dnieper, opposite Oczakoff, with 
the neck of land between the Bog and the Dnie- 
per, on which the Empress afterwards built à new 
city, called Chersom, to serve as an entrepot for 
ber commerce with the Levant. The foundation 
of this city was laid by General Hani^bal (Oct. 
19. 1778), on the western bank of the Dneiper, 
fifteen versts above the confluence of the Inguletz 
with that river. 

The House of Austria also reaped advantageai 
.from that war, by the occupation of Bukowina, 
yrhich she obtained from Russia, who had con- 
quered it from tbe Turks. This part of Molda* 
via, comprehending the districts of Suczawa and 
Czemowitz, was claimed by the Court of Vienna 
as one of its ancient territories in Transylvania, 
which had been usurped by the princes of Molda- 
via... Tbe Porte, who was^ indebted to Austria for 
the restitution of this latter province, had no al- 
ternative but. to abandon the districts claimed by 
Austria. \Fi:iQC^ Ghikas of Moldavia, having op- 
posed the cession of these provinces, was put to 
death by order of the Porte; and Bukowina was con- 
firmed to Austria by subsequent conventions (i77fi, 
and 1777), which at the same time r^nlated die fi- 
àiits between the two States. The peace of Kainargi, 
though glorious for Russia» proved moat calamitous 
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4Hr Ae Ottoman Porter By ettablishing the inde- 
|i«ideiice of the Tartan, it lost the Turks one of 
âbeàr nrindpat hnlwirks agaiast Russia ; and they 
were mdigoant at seeing the tlussians established 
4m the Black Sea, and permitted unrestrained na- 
yîgpàon in. all thé Torkish sees. Henceforth they 
had leason to tremble for the safety of their capi- 
till* which might be assailed with impunity, and 
its «applies intercepted, on the least disturbance 
that might arise between the two Empires. 
^ The many disasters which the Turks had expe- 
jîenfied in the war we hare now mentioned, had a 
direct influenee on the fate of Poland, which end- 
ed in the dismemberment of that kingdom. This 
eFent, which had been predicted by John Casimir 
In the serenteenth century, was brought about by 
jthe mediation of the Courts of Berlin and Vienna 
lor the restoration of peace between Russia and 
Turicey. tie conditions of that treaty, which 
Widre dictated by the Empress Catherine XL, har- 
mg displeased the Court of Vienna, whicb had 
WoreoFer displayed hostile intentions i^ainst Russia, 
hy de^MLtching troops into Hungary, and taking pos- 
eestton of a part of Poland, which Austria claimed as 
«Dciently belongmg to Hungary^ the Empress took 
ibis occasion of observing to Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, who then sojourned at her Court, that if Austria 
eeemed inclined to dismember . Poland, the oth^ 
neighbouring powers were entitled to do the same. 
TUa orerture was communicated by Prince Henry 
to his brother the King of Prussia, who resolved to 
•et on this new idea. He foresaw it would be a 
iproper means for indemnifying Russia, contentii^ 
Austria, : and augmenting his own teiritories, by 
L. .vol/* lu .2c. 
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dom of Prussia» and «his dnoliy of BtmùdthÊOi^ 
These coiMidevatioiis.indiiecd faom to aetiMi IbM 
a negotiation with the oonrts èf Vienna and* *0I 
Petersboig. He gave the former to widentàiid^ 
that if war shoald break ont between Âmtn» ma 
Russia» he could not bnt take fiartin k a» ttm a% 
of the latter powei; while he repreeentéd «o AÏè 
£ni|ireaB of Russia» that if she would cenaearl ^te 
restore Moldavia and Wallachia to the Tuiin» «id 
indemnify herself by a part of Poland» she would 
avoid a new war» and fiacflitale anacc OnH nodantoi 
with the Porte. In this manner did ho sneceedi 
after a long and difficult negotiation^ m^toeoltt* 
mending to the two Imperial courts^ a pmject 
which was to give Europe the ennfle of n Itef^ 
dom dismembered on meve reasimi o€ eanvemeiMK 
A prelimieary agreemeni was diswn np^ in ^hiek 
the equality of the respeetive portions of the Ihfee 
coupts was amumed as the basÎB of the intemM 
IHirtition. A negotiadon <was aftefwaids e tttcwd 
into at St PeteraUng^for regnlming the ponionta 
be givento the Court of Vienna; aathe Etepmsssssd 
the King of Prussia» had already agreed ahoatthedi" 
visions to which they thought they might hifébias.*^ 
At length the formal conventioDs wereaigneiil 
St Petersburg» between the ministemof the thuee 
Courte (Aug. &. 1772). The boundarita of die 
territories and districts» whidi wen to Ml to the 
share of thci Uiree powers respeotmly^ wem them 
definitively settled and guaranteed to eadi ethers 
They agreed to defor taking possession /tiU die 
month of September following^ and to aot in eon* 
cert for obtaining a final arran^emaat with tfatf Ro* 
public of Poland. . Tho Empress engaged by the 
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irvfity to nmmdfr MtUm» ud Walhucbiâ 
t# illia Twdà, in onimr to expedite the reetoretion 
of peace betveeo her and the Perte. In tenm ef 
ti^t jig^reeioeat, tfaedeelanitioi» and lettei«-patent 
ei tb^ thnea Ckmitet weie piceeated at Warsaw, ia 
^f^fimA» L772t$ aad en taking p m a oM Îwi of the ter* 
cil^daaiaiid diatrieta whidi had been «nigned lliem, 
tbay pabliBbed ménianala for cttUdbKtfaîag the 1^- 
tnmcyef their nghti over the eoantriea which 
timfàmm^à, TheKiagofPohndaadhisiniinstrfy 
iiltmii'«laiiiied the aniataiMe aod protection of 
the. pawer» that gmrantaed the 'treaties. They 
l|ad 90 other * altonaltre left, dian to eottdesoend 
i^^iiwfy thing 'wfai<^ the tfarae emirts demanded. 
4^ Pint which waa amnmoned at Wataaw, «p* 
patQled a detegBtîan,r takea- fironii^ Senate and 
tb# Eqnealnaii aidar^ ta tiaiuMt with ûte pléni^ 
pH iB Ht ia i ie» of the thvaa paaran, at to the arniâgé* 
Minla^ the f Hffeveiit traatiea by whieh the pro* 
WW» akaady ooeiipied were to be fenanlly ceded 
^tbef» 4m the part of the Republic. Theee ar^ 
HHftiweiita wereaigned at Wanaw, tSaptèinber 1 8, 
1773^ ilid afterwards ratified by the Diet af Ptoland* 
.-. Xa Aaiixia was aasigaaat in tanns of bar treaty 
^ritb the Eepnblic» the thirtato towns in the 
aaiMy «^> Zips^ ^^îch SigisasiMid, King of Han- 
gar|^ bad mofftgagsd to Palwid in 1412;be8idè8 
Bfaiiy tba hall -of the Palatinate of Cracow» part 
^' Saodaaske^'Red Banna» ike gneater part of 
îiali^ fmatÊm^ and part of Padolia. The towns itt 
tba aannty of Zips ware again incorporated with 
Kwilpuy, Iran wlodi thay had bean disnieBibered; 
and aU.iha rest wan eiaated into a partle«to 
Stala, inader tba aaaM of die kingdom af Galida 
iMli lifldaiMria. Qm Tery i iap a ttm t hdtalrtiige 
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ia the Awtma £nMn was, the rifsk t»lt 
in Wielicskay «nd BochmB, and Sunbor» 
Aunislied salt to the greater part ol Pokod* *' 

• Roaaia olrtained fm her ahare, Peliah Lmmiai die 
gpealerpartof Witapak and Pok»tdc, the whole Plal»* 
tiaate of Macialav» and thetwoexmmkiea of the Fa* 
latinate of Minsk.'* These the Empnaa fiamied »* 
to two grand goTemmenta, Aoae of Polotiric aad MW 
cbilew. TheKing.ofPniaaiahadtheatataaof Gaaai 
Roland, situated beyond the Netae» as weU aa the 
whole of Polish Pnissia, ezoept the oitiea of Dalit* 
zic and Thorsy which were veaervafd to Pobad. '^ 
That fepnblic* in virtue of a tvaaty wkh the Kiag 
of Pmssia, renonnced aise her domanial 'Xigtea» 
and the. reveraion which the treaties éf Welam and 
Bidgoat had seanaed to her with iig«nl4o Eleo^ 
toral Phieaia» *aa well aa the diatriolB of Lanen» 
fanif 9 Batow» and DaaheiBi. Tlié portion of «he 
King of Pmsm waa so aneh the more iaapeitant 
ill a political point of view, as it «nited the fcin gdem 
of Prussia with his possessions in Gennaay't and^ 
by giving him the covUnand of the ViBtal% it made 
him maater of the commerce of Poland ; eapeeially 
of the corn-trade» so valnaye to the^estof Emwpe. 
The three courts» in thna diamemheiingBDland^' 
Flounced, in the most formal manner,^ â fiMhev 
pretenaitHia on the republic ; and» lastly; to ottm 
summate their work» they pasaed au wc^ at Ww^ 
saw» by which they sanotioaed the lUmnm «elp^v 
and the unanimity in their deosioas larmarly «sad 
at the Diet in atate matters ; the crown wm^da* 
chared elective, and foreign princes were dedamd 
to. he exchidecL The {HPert^tive of the Khug, al» 
ready very limited» was circamserihed stUl mèié 
by the establishment of -a permanent comMii; and 
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Îlk4m8<9ta$iit«4» thm no ond ootdd ofor change thk 
oiiait|i|iti«9> of wbieh tbo tkwa powen had bo* 
ef»)i0 tbff'giMiiwiteoi. 

[Tkv^f^fûûùik of Poland Jdlwt be regarded wi 
tho bailHiig^r of die totol Otrerthiovr of the politic 
cut ÀJFHèni whuM fmrlbrao bimffapod yean bad pre- ~ 
n^od in Snr^» After to BMiny dliaaisea bad 
bMMm lamiNb and no «any wars undertaken, to 
pmeei fo Iha ipaator olales agamt-te ambition of 
tlMlt gi e ale r, wo bepo find thvoe povoraof the first 
nMlik wmi^Biaig «o diaaelBber « state wliieb bad' 
neror* !gifw thnm the slightest wnbrage* The 
b pi ffi i B fc ii ' benroen '^logittm^» right and arbitrai^ 
pO#il| ' m909 lhns*ofertbffOfV% and henœfbrài the 
dt0àfif of inferior stales was no knger secure. 
IJlO'sSjpstomof pelkioal éqsâlibnaai beenme the 
j«flt^«>^iiinovalolay and many welbdiapoaed num 
bagnn to nogard it aa a dînera» Though thé 
dArf hbnto of tbia trntinairtion must fall on the 
ammifi St Petonhteg^ Boiiin» nnd Vienna» iImso 
of ' jUodon and Paria ware aecomplices to the 
ovteie» 'by albnrulg tins spolkilion to he consum* 
mnled wllhom any mask of ihek reprobaàon.] 

' fte'Sweden^ the axiatéentie system had preyul* 
eieinee the chaiiges which had been introduced 
bii^^ lorm of government by the revoluti<m of 
ItSO. The eUef power resided in llie body of 
th^Mfienhle^ and the royal authority was Minced to 
»wiciiO ahadow. The same fscttcns, the Hart» and 
tWSoiHftets» of which we hnve ^mken above, con- 
tilMM i d to agitate and dlstgact the state. The Hata 
wapef of opinkm» that to rahm the glory ef 6we- 
dffH» and to recever tkeproviaoes of. Livonift and 

Fhiiaidj it ih» nteeasary lo.oaltmte friendahip 
8c». 
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wiA FruM» •and Ibe Porte, m wàm t» 
thmr «apport m esM of a mptore whli 
The Bonnets, on thé other hand, tantintuMd ^AÉi 
SNréden, csiMmsted by Ae pteceding wn^ o«0h^ 
to engage in no undertaking against Frasna. lit 
preferring a system of panficaiion, tiiey liad' 
other otrjeet in view than to maintain peaoe 
good iiiid««tandBig with all states, witiièitl 4i»^ 
thidion. These two flMtiim, instigated 'bf^'t&u 
reign gold, acquired a new importasse when dM» 
war broke out between Rvesia and the Pttrte. '-^ia 
was in the Diet of 1709 that the Haai fawdi aei tti a 
to get possession of the gofomment, Ify depiMni^ 
themembeiaof tin opposite party of iMr fsiriN» 
dpal emptoyments. liiere' was. some iiÊObehim 
bdUbve that Ffanos, in conseqneKce of ber cm^ 
nenons with tiie Porte, had used Ofeijf effiwt^ 
stir up Sweden against Russia, and that tÉieMÛ» 
sion of Veig^mès, who passed frani CoMtrihEN 
nople to Stockholm, had no odier object tfasnilÉb 
Bttssia had dien to mdee every exeitieii tiriiiio 
the credit and infloence of- the Bonnets, ' in elite 
to mamtatn peace with Sweden» In dieoè'^É»» 
deavonrs, she was assisted by the Court of Lan- 
don, who were not only willing to sappott 'the 
interests of Russia, but glad of the o^a omadi y 
te thwart France in her pàîticid cweer. 

The death of Adolphus Frederick, 'whiefa hufh 
pened in the meantime, opened up a new Md^ 
intrigue in i^ diet, ^a^ch was sumraoiied^'afe- 
oouÂt of the accession of his son and aoeoeaiSr 
Gustavns III. (Feb. 12. 1771). This young prtee 
aft first interposed between ih» two' partie^ witii% 
i>iew to conoiiiate them ; but with so^little oacasaj, 
that it rather increased their animosity, until the Bsvi- 
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iielB», wlio fmn «nppoitod by Ruam and EngUmd» 
^MM (Eld fo as to mdTe on ^ total «xpiikion of d^ 
HéIb^ aéi tmlfftwn the amiste, b«t from all other 
filMM and dignities in thé kiogdoiB. LieentionmeiB 
tliBn becamo extreme ; and CHncmnaeribed aar the 
iloyvd power afa<eady was in the time of Addphns 
Rederie, they demanded new restrictiona to be 
impoeed en his snooeaaor. The treatiee tiiat were 
T«jge6ted with Rossia and Englaad, were endent*- 
ly'tfae Mmk of llie ayatem ad^Med by that fiustion 
fAo hadnow^seifled the reiaa of gevenuaent. 
- In thia aiate of aiaifa, the yoong king aaw iàtm 
TBtet ie U y of BttemptiByaeme change in the system 
ei edmimstiatioB. Hia^ gendeMBs^and eloqiienoe» 
«d hia a fl h hle and pofralar man^Mra had gained 
Mm ftimmher of pattjaaas. He possessed in an 
«miMaté^ffeetheait.ef disaknnlaftioii; and while 
he waffttafchy every a wa ag e m ent lor a reT(^Btiott9 
and eancerting measures in secret widi the Frendi 
imibiia s Édoi, he aeemed«toiiBy« nothing so mnch 
at heart as to conyince die world of bis sincere st- 
tafcbmenttotheeatabliBhed coBstitntien. Ilisalleg^ 
e^'tlhat he^had seat emisaariea oyer the wIm^ hing^ 
dflin t« stir np the peo|de against their governors ; 
aiiRi that he might have some preteact for calfing 
eut Ins troops, he induced Captain Hefiicfôas, the 
eommitttdsat ef Christianstadt in Bli^aiq;eB^ to 
imse liie standard' of - revolt against the states îdio 
itf I cetitkraed their «ttii^^ at Stockholm. 
' That effieer, known afterwards by the name ef 
OmkffmkddoT Ae Shield of. Ousiam», ^bikhed 
at inrt a kmd of manifesto» in which he r^nreaehed 
4hé States ft^their miscondact; winch heshowed to 
have been ^ dt a m e tri c ijly of^ostte to the* public in- 
ttnsiandtheiawsef thekingdom* Prince Charles, 
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acpopa in SdioiMq^ Mug iaSim^ <rf *fc #fP» 

wid DMireM to iM plwpo^ wîd) ibe «4fiHi«»irN«» 
19 «aid, of Btiflîog- 4» r#voll^ in i\» hif^^ TlieiHiqm 
of t))iB iimrmctipa wgfmA fifmal^ivilipn m tto 
Q^tif^ Tim Smm irere muiiHfiifm flf .^^^^^ 
and tiw>k mMsmm 1» pntfeu» thR amU4M«* «^' 
signa wUch ijtof an^mid )m tomit^riM^ 'MU- 
lichiw, «gapi^iiieAtk f«bel hf 4ie Sap^to» aM 
gpi}lyofhig)it{«iaiP. Tbetfwàyi^^pmf^ 

of Upl#pd. iièoiM 0flBk:m w»i« 4««yrt9^ 

«MH' mm 9nk»»A ii> 0» <^itoJf ''^ é^mm^ 

pfîi^ AmMrthi«lM)badii9loilgw |u«iff>4^4»^ 
ViFrWi* tlMH briamlfinûd» ll»fKiwMi*rf *^ 
ph^ wMfdi h9 ka4 pi»p«iiiif^» ; ,;* * 

pr^pBiUad fcUBBielf lo tlw ^nflfNi Wbo «i«^ 

tbB ki«gd^r m «»*♦««•»**«!•«• irf^lio«>*K 
aapo^^MOeli li^ ièblii«9l«4 lb» ï>«« fw «m 
Omi» ftiwlHiinitMidw. U^i^mMAm^t^^^m: 
ûke necew^tff «boliiàtlirtfm Ml^ MilO^riiir 
wlîoMsilinMllIteaMfl^ an4 to WW» *t^W»- 
fltitotipiiioffAal il^lmMtea tbe i^Tohrtwn irf 
IfîâQ; ^cprMning at ibe 4IM titoo U« MM> 
i^¥ïeiwoii fi^ riwobtto nd^AMpotia pQ«v«r« MuT 

gerto t^tii<iQ^Qf idliKiaiifia toiOiOi 19 91^ 
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dëted a detadmiMit to summnd the Council Cfaam- 
ber where the Senatore wete aasembled, and put' 
the» leeden of the ruling party under arrest. The 
flfirtôlery and other regiments of guards having alsa 
fielnowledged his authority, their example was soon' 
Mhnred by all the eolhffw {or public offices), both 
cm] and military. The arrest a^^itnstHelliphius was* 
iwreked, and the regiment of Upland receired orders 
t^inaroh back* These measures and some others 
were executed with so much skill and punctuality; 
ikÊÂ the public tranquilMty was never disturbed ; 
Etna by fire o'clock m the eveniiig of the same day, 
tk»' revolutkm seemed to be accomplished without 
rtbedding a single drop of blood. Next day, the' 
iMgiairaiee of the «ity took the oath to the King, 
itel the assembly of the Stales was summoned to- 
BMet on the Slst. On that day the King caused 
thépalaee to be surrounded by troops, and cannona 
t» be poUiled into the court opposite the Chamber 
o#^he Stalea» Seated on his throne, and surround- 
by his guards, the lOng opoied the assembly by an 
eamgetiediseoune which he addressed to the mem- 
ben, in which he painted, hi lively colours, the de* 
plorable state of the kingdom, and the indispensaMe 
Ac e wi ty of applying some prompt remedy. The 
form of government which he had prepared 
y read by his mrders, and adopted without oppo» 
by the whole four orden of the kingdom. 
Hie King then drew a psalm-book from his poe*' 
ket, and taking off hia crown, began to-sing Tb 
JPniifH in winch he was jomed by the whok a»' 
tenUy. Matters passed imthe interior of the pro* 
vînoea with as little tumult and opposition as in 
the^apkal and principal cHiea. The Kmg's bfo- 
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then noAvpdf in ]n» mm^ ^ 0*4 of MWKlgr^a 

tbe put of the inb^itpats wii4 the militaiy» > 

In virtue of this new form pf govemnK^t^ ^ 
the fundamental laws introduced siqce 1680 wiW 
cancelled and abolished. The supcession te the 
^rone was restricted to males only. Th^ ^nefd 
prder, and the right of primogeniture, ae «Qt^od 
hy the couFenUon of 1743» #nd by tbe decv^ fif 
ihe Diet of 1750, were confirmee^ Tb» ^JM. 
was to govern alque, acpording to the.li^wa; fm4 
the Senate were to be considered as bis Qoim^* 
loFB. All the senator^ werç» to be nominated hf 
the King, and matters wer^ np longer to be 4^ 
cided by a plurality of Tote% Tk^ ^eui^kosm nfppo 
simply to give tb^ »dyice^ imd %\^ d#c>iiQfif )i8h 
lopged to tbe Kwg- Covts of justidf^» b<»V(l^^!Hi^ 
irore excepted, Tbe chief ponuaaan4 of jll ih» 
forces i^ tb^ kingdom, both by sea ^4 Wdj «pi 
t)ie siqpr^me direction of the £sdif^i|«ir> wn^ 
conferred on the King» Qii the repojrt of ibfi pep 
q^, be filled up al) tbe high offices, in tb^ M^ 
both ipilitiiry» pivil, p^nd ecclesiastic^» ïh^iifmitlà 
the right of p^do^ii^g^ a^ pf ^jwunp^ng. tb^ Smm 
who could never ^semble on theip: pwn fUuWU^i 
eyicçpt in 9 case lybere tbe thrppe hvftm^ TiCMt» 
by the tot^l extinction of the royal fwilytil^ ^ 
male line. The duration of the Qii3^ ^^i fyft^ 
fpr three months, ^d t^he King hfid ^ pri^iiflgBl» 
of tjissplvipg tb#i» ^t Ap c^4 of tb«^ Itijiae*. Jfp 
epuld make pp ne|f IftV», »or int^f)et jlfaejdd 
CMies, nor impose subsidies or a9^eps]J9eot9, i^ ^^ 
ci^rp war, wi^hoBt thp ^47i<» m^ WJisent pf ib% 

Stajies. He ww *iiç^wpd, bowoFeri to \mj m.m* 

tfsftordinary t^c, in c^aps «wfepfo tb^ Ittflg ^ fi tfl ^ f alg to 
be attacked by sudden invasion ; but on l£ie tfr» 
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imiiiÉiim of the kar, the States wer6 to be asseiil- 
bled» and tbe new tax discontinaëd. All negdcift- 
tMmft for peace, truces» and. alliances, whether oP- 
feosii^e or défensive, were reserved to the King, 
by whom they were to be referred to the Senates 
If^ in these cases, the onanimous voice of the Se^ 
aAte was o[^Miseâ to that of the King, it became 
hifl duty to acquiesce in their opinion. £^ery S we* 
^Uk citizen was to be judged by his natural judges 
The Kiiifg conld attaint neither the life, hononri 
hm* foritine of any citizen^ otherwise than by the 
]«ga} forms. All extraordinary connaissions or tri« 
biondli were to be stippressed, as tending to esta^ 
hliili' tyrtnmy and desjloiâsm. 

The Remolntion of Stockholm, of whidi we have 
just now spoken, had notbio^ in common with that 
Hvhteh happened at Copenhagen the same year ; and 
wWèb, without in any way affecting the constitn- 
tkm of |he kingdom, merely transferred the reins 
of govermnent fîroin the hands of the reigning 
Queen to those of the Queed-dowager. ** 

'in a remote corner of Europe, thei^ existed an 
aeaoeiatioiti of warriors, of a kind quite peculiar, 
noynely, thai of the Zoporog Cossacs; so called be- 
ijanssthey dwelt near the cataracts of the Dnei- 
peri tvbere they served as a military frontier, first 
to iJie Poles^ and afterwards to the Russians. The 
<Al6f rmdenee of these Cossacs was called Setscha. 
It contained a considerable mass of houses, scat- 
tered and badly constmi^ted, and had a small fort 
ocenpièd by s Russiati garrison. The position 
of' Selsoba had not idwmys béèn the same; but it 
was ultimately fixed on the western bank of the 
Borysdienes» opposite Kamenoi-Saton, an ancient 
foEtreslof theRussians^and was o^ledNew Setscha. 
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Vkeae CdtMUSi» knovra in Bokod 4if tl» i 
JRiyi0faMt<M99«nd fomîdalile by thdr iacniiMiiiiiMid 
Iheir devaitatimit» had adopted a wp ia M mA l«m 
of goreniinint.. Th^ capitel wm dividoèûl» 
thirty KmvMes^ or quarte». Every Goaaae belen|f- 
ed to one of these Kurenea. Th«» be MIged 
when he stayed at Setaeln, and-waa oU%ed to 
oonfonn to itsilaws. All tfaoaer who briott g e d^i o 
the same Knrette, formed as it were one*nid:;4Ée 
same family. Like the ancient Spartans^ th^ were 
■onrMbed with the same food^ and ate at llia<aatte 
tablOb The ot<M«eer of each sepaiate Knwcaewas 
«ailed AtaiMoth and the chief of ale the ^imnas 
Koickewoi'Atamgm, All the ehiefe>'.whhort dis- 
tinction, were elected by common «onaent ; >the 
Ataman by his own Korene, and the Koac i i t w o i 
by the whole Knrenes nnîted. They w«ve deposed 
whaierer they became unpopular. TbaassenMies 
of Setscha were either oiiiinaiy or exiraprdinary. 
In that which was regdarly held emiy year on 
the^st of Janoaryy they made :a fomnd divisii»:of 
the fields, rivers, and lakes, • aasong' the finreies. 
They made one of lots in order to aToid dyspMes; 
and they nneWed them every year that a^â^mur- 
able chance might be given to all tbe» Kwanaa^în 
aaccession. At that asoemUy tb^ eloetèd ww 
chiefs, if they happened to be disoontentedf^with 
the old ones. As for the extranrdinary-asaenaMiSB, 
they were held when it was in agitation to /uaisi - 
take a campaign, or to make an ezcandon ; and ^- 
neiaUy on all oocasiens when the common «tsiiint 
seemed to reqaireit. They had ajw%eaadf«aaM 
, othier officers in Setscha» The jadge ncpvier pro- 
nounced sentence except in afiairs of litâ» iaspert- 
auce. Those which appeared more weigtrtyre- 
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ûm 'mtèmâtim oi all tbe clnefe. Tk&f 
lKÊomlû*wnSet no woman to Temaiii in Setscht. 
SShMO'vèo w«re inclined to marry were obliged 
to jcmo ye .elsefHb«»^ To keep np tbeir numbers 
^km Zi^pnHigs teemed deBerters and fagitlves froai 
att; nalieaa. They were particnkrly «tureinl to re- 
cnnt Uieir riaka with yonng boys, whom they kid- 
napped la their «zcnraiona ; and brongfat diem ap 
alecânIÎBg to their caatoms and manner of living. 

Tho treai^ of Andrussor between Russia aad 
Poland had left these Cdssacs nnd^ the common 
ypotediaa of thrtee two States. They preferred that 
e€ Anasia^ and were continoed nndêr the dominion 
of thalpower by the peace of Moscow. Being after- 
wards isaplieatad in the revolt of Mazeppa, they pat 
Aheiasolves mder the protectkm of the Tartar^ of 
âhft Oriflwa after the batde of Paltowa, and trane- 
teyed dieir capkal of Setscfaa to the eastmn bank 
of the Dneiper, nearer its month. Being discon- 
tealad nnder the Tartars, who repressed their in- 
cnraonsy aad often impoaed exactions on Setscha, 
jlbay took the resekitioii of putting tfaeonselves once 
MvoBnEterthedMniniimof Riusia(l7â3). The 
Smprass Anne confirmed them in their privileges, 
nwl.liiriii8hed' money to assist them in rebiûlÂng 
iheir ospital <m the western bank of the Dneipar. 
-; As they ooatiniied, howevery to commit roUiery 
•«nd plmider on the frontiers without istermisnon, 
r and having naidier friends nor allies^ Catherine II. 
reaoived to aanilnkte this fantastic association. 
Baiiides their depredations» the Zaparogs were ac- 
'.cnsed of having asurped possession of sevrai conn- 
•teiea between the Dneiper and the Bog ; as well as 
al^seveffal districts which had at all times belonged 
yoh^ II. . 2 B 
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to the CoMMS of the Don. Wlni mora [ 
lariy «tatpented the EmfirMs agamat iàmu «Mb 
Aat being ao cMmtattlj atteched to thdv émmA 
form of goremmeiit, the^ oppoaeé every aciwa w a 
of reform the object 4»f' wfaieh waa to mako tbMn 
lira in r^;alar aoeiety, and îb the bondaef wab^ 
ttiiaooy ; or to mdace them to t&tm tbeam^UBS 
into régiments^ after the manner of the other Ceo^ 
aaoB, They had alto refaaed to send their depntlan 
to Moaeovr, at the time when Catherine had aent far 
them from all parte of the Empire, f or the Ibnanlion 
of a new code of laws ; and thera waa aooMMaaoBto 
iMr they might attempt to reTolt^ ok aooom* of 
the changes which the Empress propoaed tomahn 
in the administration of the gOTerameM. Theae 
and other considerations indnced that ptinoasa to 
despatch a body of troops against Setadin (I77é). 
The Zaparogs» attacked nnawares, and mchiaed 
on all hands, saw themselres without tfae^nieana of 
miking the least resistance. * Their capital\^wta 
d«itroyed, and their whole tribe chaperaed* Tbâto 
who were not indined to embrnco another ki^ 
of life, were sent back to their nadre towoa nnÀ 
ttenr respectire countries. 

The SQCcession of Bavaria rerertedof right ta ^le 
Elector Palatine, Charles Theodore, as h«id of tfco 
okier branch of Wittolsbach. That prince had mi 
^ side, the fondai Law of Germany, the Qolaoa 
JBuU, the peace of Westphalia, and family compaoto 
frequently renewed between the two branchée of tinst 
lionse ; all Europe was persuaded that, shonkl the 
case so tnm out, the righte of ihe Elector Palatino 
would be beyond all controversy. Meantime^ làe 
Elector MaodmiUan had scarcely closed Ins ^oa, 
when several pretendeta appeared on the field, to 
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tb« flvoeeasion a» hi» presiimptire htin* 
Th» £m|Mrcr Joseph IV. olaimed all the fiefs itf 
Ao' Empire» ^hkh hie predeeaMors had oonfeiy 
tmàmu the honae af Bavaria, withimt ext^esaly io* 
^a&g the princes of the Palatine bianch in these 
iimatiliiMa. The fimprass, Maria Theiesa, h^ 
aM« the êeh ef the Upper Palatinate holding of 
the erawni of Bofaeiwa» demanded all the coontôea 
and districts of Lower and Upp^ Bavaria, as well 
es of the Upper Pttoitinate, which had been pofri 
■as B i d : by dbe Princeci of Bavaria* StranbsngeOf 
«iiO'had beeeme extmet in 1425. She also alU 
ieg^ a pnetended inrestitwey which the ËmpmtMt 
Sigismand had gtianted» ut 1426, to his.son-in'lwir 
Ddke Albert, of Austria. The Electress-Dowa* 
fsp of SaKcmy^siater to the last Elector of Bavaria, 
thought hetse^ entitled to chum the allodial sno 
cession» which she made oat to he very extenrive. 
LasUy, the Dukes of Mecklenbvrg brought forward 
aiianeiant deed of reversion» which their ancestoasi 
had -obtained from the Enqierors» over the land* 
gnarôte of Leoehtenherg. 
- Before these diffenent daims oonld be made 
known, the Austrian troops bad entered Bavaria» 
kmiMdiately after the death of the late Elector^ 
and'tBEBen ponessinn of all the countries and dur» 
tkids claimed by the Ens^MtOE and the Empress*» 
ttaemi. The Elected Paktine, intîmidated by the 
Cahiaet of Vienna, acknowlet^^ the iawfidaeea 
of mil thnclaims of that court» by n convention whidi 
^M rigned at Vienna (Ji^ Bà 1778), but wJnck 
aherDiike ofl)enx*'PoBts» hia snccessor and hsir 
pammofthrê, seAmed to tatàSfi That prinoe.waa 
«qqpotted in his oppomtm by ihe King of Pma- 
W, j«b» toaiadrthe Mnitlwifttinf An^ 
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neriealy and m being incMnpatible with Ae aeea*'. 
rity of the consdtatioa of the Gennuic bwljr» 
The King interpoeed in this affiôr, as being «foivw- 
antee for the peace oi Westphalia, and àfiieiid and' 
ally of the parties concerned» who all dainied kia 
protectbn. He demanded of the Coort of Yienaa» 
that they should withdimw thiir troops Iron BnwM 
ria, and restore to the Elector the tentlenea «f 
which they had depiiyed him. A nggoliatiow «t 
this subject was opened between the twooowts^nndl 
nnmerons controrersial writhigs were pvblîshoil'Ç 
but the proposals of the King of Ihmsaia not^psoving. 
agreeable to the court of Vienna» the contosMea 
were brokçn off about the end of Ji»e 177%«id 
both parties began to make preparations forwHRr 

It WAS about the beginning of July when the 
King of Prussia entered Bohemia» Uiroug^ ibe 
county of Glatz» and pitched his camp boMraen 
Jaromitz and Konigrata» opposite that of the Em- 
peror and Marshal Dann» from which he waa eoif 
separated by the Elbe. Another myb «<** 
pMed of Prussians and Saxens» and cemmaaâëd 
by^Prince Henry of Prussia» penetnted iirto Bo- 
hemia through Lusatia ; but they were stopped in 
their march by Marshal Landohn» who had taken 
m a Yery advantageous position» and defoatedall 
the measures of the Prince of Prussia. At length 
n third Prussian army marched into Austiia and 
Silesia» and occupied the greater part of that pro* 
Tincç. Europe had never seen armies more nu- 
merous and better disciplined» and commanded by 
such experienced generals, appneach each odier so 
nearly without some memorable action takingyiara^ 
The Emperor and his generals had thegoodeoMtle 
act on the defennve ; while ^ efforta of the King 
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of PhisstB, to biring him to ^a general engagement, 
pfowed altogether uBavailing. This prince, who 
had lest a great many men by dcknes^ and deser- 
UflHBy WM compelled to evacuate Bohemia about 
the end of October, and his example was soon fol- 
lowed hj his brother Prince Henry. At the be» 
^màùg of this first campaign, the Empress-Queen 
being éetinras of peace, had sent Baron Thugut to 
the Ming of Prussia, to offer him new proposals.* 
A eoalmnce was agreed to take place at the con- 
vint «of Bmunau (Aug. I778X ifhich had no bet- 
ter onoeesB than the preceding, on account of the 
b dH ig etoi» disposition of thé Emperor, who was 
£» continuing tlie war. At length the return of 
peace- WW brmi^t about by the powerful interven- 
1Î0II of the courts of Venallies and St Petersburg: 
France, who was obliged, by the terms of her 
tMkmm with Amtria, to fomià. supplies for the 
Ewpress^Queoi^ could* not in the present case re* 
oeueile'lèia engagement with the interests of her 
crown, nor wiÀ the obligations which the treaty 
of WeetpMia had mnpoeed upon her, with respect 
to tiie Gerawnic body. Besides, the war which 
had bloken out between her and England, on ac-^ 
anmt- of her dliance with the United States of 
Amerka, made her anxious for the restoration of 
pe^oe on the Continent, for avoiding every thing 
vMàk VÊJAt occasion a diversion of her maritime 
fevees. jTfae Empress of Russia, who thought her 
jgloryinfefested, could not remain a quiet spec^ 
talm! of a struggle which, if prolonged, might set 
«tt Europe in afiame. She declared to the Co^ 
of Vienna, that in consequence of the ties of 
irÎMidifaîp and allkmce which subskted between - 
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'hsr andiheCoan of BerlÎBfflbe iraddfioeiler- 
•elf called on to coDJoin her troops to thoio «tf 
IVostia, if the war was .to be eontimted. Bnl^be* 
fera ooniog to that extremitf > she woirid imar^oae 
her good officee, eoojointly with Fianee, to hrii^ 
exiatkig differences to aa amicable cotielanoli. 

The mediation of theae twa eoitrta havingpheen 
accepted by the belligerent powen» a oottgiata was 
evmmoned at Tetchen^in Silesia, which was opeiM 
m the month of March 1770. The fiaipién «f 
Roesia) to give the greater weight to her imeifarp 
ence» dispatched a body of troops to the frw rt i ep s» 
dflsthied to act a» auxiliaries tnè&t the Kîpg of 
Fimasiay in case the war should happen to he re« 
newed. Prince Repnid, who commaaded'-that 
body, appeared, at the same too) m the eri^aci^ 
of ftmbassador^extmokdinary M ibft> Compass, 
Ffanoe sent, on her pgrt, Baron 4e BretenU, her 
anbasaador at the Cdnrt of Vienna» AH things 
beibg already pfepated, Mid the prinoipai diAttaWas 
Manored, the peace was concladsd in «teas than 
two nonths. By this treatyi ihootofanlioiiûithe 
8d of January, made between the Court of ^i^nna 
wd the Elector Palatine, was aniiuHadk A ui i tik 
"WBM nqttired to give up all her pessesskma in Ba» 
vaiia, «icept tho pla4Ses and distriels sitoalM te- 
l^nrtoan ito Danube, the Inn» end the Salsa» wludi 
wwe «eded to her as aB she ooidd dain» of the 
iuécossion of , Bavaria, which die had *reno«mc»* 
ed in the most fermai maililefv Hie fiefe of die 
Smpbêi which had been eèufen^ on the House 
o£. Bavaria» were eecutfed by thllt> treaty to tbe 
Sleetor Pdatiae and We whole femtty; as^w^dl t» 
dM9seeâmi0d in ths tJpper BdfttiiMle^ aBé>lnld« 
ing of the Crown of Bohettua. ' (< .. 
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ThéSlèctar PaktiAe engs^ed to pay tfa» Elèe** 
tor of Saxony, for hk aHodial rights, the sum of 
bIx' Hellions of flovios, money of the Empire ; while 
the Empress- Queen gave up to the said prince the 
rigfau which the Crown of Bohemia bad over cep> 
tain se^ioiies lying within Saxony, and possessed 
bf the Connts of Scbonbnrg. The Palatinebranch 
m Birkenf^^dt, whose right of succession to the 
Pahaôie' estates had been disputed, on the ground 
0f their beiâg tbe issue of au unequal marriage» were 
now declared capable of succeeding to all theestatrà 
moA possessions of the House of Wittlesbach, as 
eonqifehaided in the family cmnpacts of that house. 

The >exisUng treatieè between the Court of 
Vienna and the King of Prussia, with those of 
Westphalia, Breslau^ Berlin, and Dresden, were 
renewed and confirmed ; and a formal acknow- 
ledgement made to the royal line of Prussia^ of 
^leir right to umte the margraviates of Baireutfa and 
Amspacè, failing tbe present possessors, to the he- 
reditary suecession of the Electorate of Brande» 
bitrg ; which right the House of Austria had cal- 
led in question during the dispute which we have 
already mentioned. As for the House of Meck- 
lenbuig, they granted to it the privilege of the 
fum >appdlandOf in virtue of which, no one could 
cany an appeal from the tribunals of that countr]f 
to the- sovereign courts of the Empire. The two 
mediating powers undertook to guarantee this 
treaty. Thus the war for. the succession of Bava- 
ria was checked at its commencement. The fol- 
lowing peculiarities are worthy of remark, via. 
that the Palatine family, who were the party chief- 
ly interested, took no share in it ; while Bavaria» 
the sole cause of the war, was no way engaged in 
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it ; tad the Ekctw Palatine^ ithù had even leAw- 
ed the assistance of the King of tVaaeia, waa> ne- 
▼erthelessy the party chiefly benefited by the peace, 
by means of the protection of that prince. 

The House of Austria havbg failed, as we hare 
jnat seen y in her project of conqnering Bavaria, 
tried, in the next place, to get possession of that 
country by way of exchange for the Netherlands. 
The Elector Palatine appwed willing to meet the 
▼iews^of the Court of Vienna ; but it was not so 
with aie Duke of Deux-Ponts, who hapoghttly op- 
posed the exchange ; while the King of Piussia, 
who supported it, was obliged to acknowledge that 
such an exchange was inadmissible, and in opposi- 
tion both to former treaties, and to the best in- 
.terests of the Germanic body. The Court of 
Vienna then abandoned this project, at kasù in ap- 
peanuQce; /but the alarm which it had caused 
throughout the Empire,^ gare rise to an aseoci^ion, 
known by the name of the Gerlnanic Confedera- 
tion. It was concluded at Berlin (July 23. 1785) 
between the three Electors of Saxony, Brande- 
burg,'and Brunswick-Luneburg ; besides several 
provinces of the Imperial State who adhered to it. 
This association, purely defensive, had no other ob- 
ject^than the preservation of the Germanic System, 
with the rights and possessions of all its members. 

END Oï* VOLUME SECOND. 
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